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TOWING 


The salt marshes along the Atlantic coast are 


. eovered by a vegetation peculiar to such locali- 


ties. In some places the growth consists al- 
most exclusively of Cat-tails (Typha) and coarse, 
reedy grasses, while in others it presents 
the appearance of a fine level meadow. The 
grass will be found on examination to be very 
harsh and wiry, and more or less mixed with 
fine rushes and other grass-like plants, and af- 
fords an abundance of ‘hay, which, though not 
good food for animals, is still of considerable 
value, Those who have farms within a few 
miles of the coast generally own a tract of this 
marsh land, which is bought and sold as a part 
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of the farm. The mowing is done by hand, 
and the hay, when dry, is made into cocks, and 
left until it can be removed. When the marsh is 
so located that loaded wagons can go upon 
it after the ground is frozen, the hay is hauled 
off in winter. In other places the salt meadows 
are accessible only by boats, and in this case the 
hay is brought away by water. Our artist, who 
was down in the marshes of Ocean Co., N. J., 
last season, has given us a sketch of this man- 
ner of taking home the hay. Large scows are 
freighted with enormous loads, and these are 
towed by means of sail-boats. The neighbors 
help one another in this matter, and there will 








SALT HA Y.—DrRawn sy GRANVILLE PERKINS. —Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


often be five or six or even a dozen in a line, 
Salt hay, by its elasticity, is particularly adapted 
to the covering of such crops as require winter 
protection, and is largely used as a mulch for 
small fruits and those vegetables that are left in 
the ground over winter. Large quantities are 
used in packing glass, ete. The chief consump- 
tion is in bedding for horses and cattle, and after 
being used thus, it finds its way to the manure 
heap. Though slow to decay when exposed to 
the weather, it decomposes rapidly in contact 
with fermenting manure, and adds a large 
amount of vegetable matter to the compost, while 
it does not introduce any troublesome weeds, 
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A “Baker's Dozen.’ 


(13 Months’ Subscription for the price of 12). 


Every New Subscriber to the rican Agri- 
culturist for 1870, 
hand during November, witil receive the paper for De- 
cember without charge, if the name be 


...- Lake Notice, that this 


whose subscription comes to 


marked mew when sent in. 
offer extends to All New 
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While the farmer is garnering the last of the 
products of the soil, and is making preparation for 
comparative rest from severe labor and 
1 1g cares, all nature is preparing for its long 
winter’s nap. The protection of the dead plants 
and forest leaves keeps life in many a delicate root. 
The buds of the forest trees are encaséd in many a 
fold of downy wrappers. Insects lay their eggs, 
which are to be hatched by the spring sun, and 
then die; or they enclose themselves in mummy 
cases, and, hidden awayin nooks and corners under 

or the soil, they wait for the touch of 
Squirrels lay away their stores of nuts and 
ranimals lay on stores of fat, upon 
h rmth and sustenance during 
the cold weather. It is natural for any kind of 
stock to go into winter quarters fat. If we take 
the hint, we shall learn that, as a rule, animals are 
most easily fattened in the autumn, and that if we 
would winter our stock easily, we must get them 
in prime order at the season of the year. 

We rejoice in abundant harvests, and in good 
prices for most kinds of farm produce. Full gar- 
ners and sleck cattle should suggest our obligations 
tothe All-giver, and prompt us to share His bounty 
with those less favored. Thanksgiving Day is a 
sort of Harvest Home festival, in its commemora- 
tion of the harvest. Let us heartily enjoy it, with 
ppy memories and pleasant associations. 
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Hiints About Work. 
Buildings.—Every thing ought to be put in order 
for cold weather. Earth may be banked up against 


the foundations of cellars. Stables may be boarded 
up on the inside, and the space filled with straw or 
Tighten the weather-boarding where if is 
loose. Set glass where panes are broken, and look 
to leaks around chimneys, holes in the roof, ete. 

Beeves should be withdrawn from the pastures, and 
put in their regular winter quarters. They will 
pushing now to the utmost. 


leaves. 


bear 

Cows.—F ced succulent, milk-producing food, and 
be sure that the milkers do not dry off the cows to 
save themselves the trouble of milking. Keep the 
les very clean, and feed liberally if there are 
rs of their slinking their calves, and until snow 
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covers the ground give them some pasturage, After 
this give them a clodof earth occasionally to my 
ble. Add a handful of bone meal to their dail 

feed, of which rye bran, or wheat bran should fo me 
a part ; feed pumpkins without seeds while they last, 


m- 


Young Catile.—Keep them in open yards w ith 
plenty to cat, and with deep, warm sheds, in w hich 
they will be secure from the effects of st torms, 

Sheep.—We provide for April lambs this month, 
and both rams and ewes should be in g00d condi 
tion. Feed roots cut up, oil-meal, or grain-meal of 
some kind, and give the rams oats, in addition, 
Those who feed sheep usually calculate to have the 
grain which they consume add simply its own yalye 
to the sheep, while all the profit they look for gnq 
the pay for care and labor is in the manure which 
they make; to this end the yards and sheds are 
constructed, an abundant supply of litter is pro. 
vided, and everything tends to make the manure 
pile grow. In a less degree, the same is true of 
other fattening stock, the manure from which js al. 
ways the richest. 

Horses.—If possible, have the stable so arranged 
as to be more easily kept clean than neglecttq, 
Young horses ought to be stabled, and as carefully 
groomed as older ones. The horses future is jing 
great measure decided by his first winter. Noth. 
ing will compensate for neglect. Old horses, 
especially those which have been hardworked, may 
have the range of a piece of woodland or brust 
pasture until snow comes, and will do well, if the 
grass and bushes have not been gnawed down too 
close by sheep and other horses. ILorses do well, 
at least early in the season, on corn stalks, and will 
often eat them cleaner than cows. If cut too short, 
they will give the horses sore mouths. 

Swine.—Fatten upon boiled potatoes and meal, 
or boiled corn, or in some way cook all the feed of 
fattening swine. Breeding sows that have got 
their full growth need not be fed much grain, 

Grain of all kinds should not be Ieft in the sheaf 
or stook, but corn should be husked and wheat 
thrashed and stored in rat-proof granarics as soon 
as possible. Market at fair prices rather than hold. 

Corn.—It is time now to have all the corn husked 
and stored in airy cribs. Stack the stalks near tho 
barns, or better, store in the barn or under cover, 
if there is room, as they retain flavor longer. 

Cabbages, if not marketable at remunerative 
prices, make excellent milk-producing fodder. Put 
them in the barn cellar or in trenches for winter 
use. All decayed leaves must be stripped off and 
given to the hogs, or the milk will taste. 

Roots.—Before storing, expose them in small 
heaps for several days, to “‘sweat” off their super- 
abundant moisture. Top them without cutting 
the flesh, and store them clean as possible. 

Potatoes in pits in the open ground must have 
free ventilation at first, which should be reduced 
as the weather grows colder, and just before the 
ground freezes up solid, the heaps must have their 
last coat of earth, and not before. 

Fall Plowing.—Do as much plowing as possible, 
particularly of land likely to lie long wet in the 
spring. If plowed it will be fit to work earlier. 

Manure.—Be sure to lay in plenty of muck, 
swamp grass, leaves, and other litter, to work into 
the manure during the winter. Spread or turn the 
heaps, to prevent heating, or keep hogs upon the 
manure. Manure in cellars ferments nearly as read- 
ily in winter as insummer; hence it is necessary 
either to tread it, so that air shall have little access, 
or to work it over frequently, (both of which opera- 
tions are imperfectly done by hogs), or to mix if 
with large quantities of soil or of inert vegctable 
matter. The last alternative is probably most ce- 
sirable, the more so as it does not interfere with 
the improvement of the mass by the other proc: 
esses. Leaves from the forest, gathered and stored 
dry, dry muck, swamp hay, straw, cte.,—one or all 
are easily procurable on most farms, even as late as 
this, and the value of the manure made may be 
increased in proportion to the enlarged bulk. 


Draining may be pushed on s0 long as the ground 
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is open, and even later, provided there is sufficient 
force to open and fill the ditcnes the same day, in 
which case the line of the drains may be kept from 
freezing by laying on athick covering of any litter. 

Surface Drains.—Make surface drains wherever 
water needs to be carried off, or where it has a nat- 
ural flow during heavy rains or thaws. Protect 
spota liable to wash by stones, brush, or other par- 
tial obstructions to the very rapid flow of water. 

The Water Supply for cattle is a serious considera- 
tion. Much manure is lost by driving cattle to 
water. Cisterns, if low, should be cleaned out and 
put in order, to be filled with pure water before 
snow comes. If the supply be drawn from springs 
or flowing wells by pipes, look to the condition of 
the fountain, and clean it out after the leaves fall. 

Fences. —Poor fences make bad neighbors. They 
tempt cattle to trespass, especially when the grain 
fields look green and inviting, and they tempt 
folks to steal fire-wood, for which sin the careless 
farmer is in part answerable. 

Butter may be made in winter as well as in June, 
but it will not be quite so good. The milk must 
be kept where it will not freeze, and where it will 
not absorb smoky or other flavors from the kitchen. 

Fouls for market ought to be fat. It is poor policy 
to simply throw down a little extra corn for a few 
weeks before ihe birds are to be killed, and finally 
give them one big feed of corn,and then cut their 
heads off, pluck and ship them. Such fowls will 
bring about half the price they would have brought 
had they been shut up and fed the same weight of 
Indian meal, kept well supplied with pure water, had 
the floor of their coop strewed with well-dried earth 
daily, and cleaned out once a week, and finally 
fasted eight to twelve hours before they were killed. 
Birds thus shut together must not quarrel; they 
should be fed on a variety of food three or four 
times a day, the last feeding being of hard grain. 
Feed no musty or damaged wheat, though screen- 
ings, consisting of shrunken and broken grains, 
with foreign seeds, need not be avoided. In pack- 
ing for market, kill with a small knife. Pluck dry 
while warm. Dip in hot water to plump them, and 
pack snugly in tight boxes when cold. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
aes 
This month should see everything well into win- 
ter quarters. Not that the year’s work is closed by 
any means, for the work of the orchardist and gar- 
dener is of that ever-beginning, never-ending kind, 
that there is always something which may be ad- 
vantageously done, even in winter, if the weather 
will allow of out-of-door operations. 
ae aaa 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Fruit.—Keep at an uniform and low temperature. 
Do not close the fruit cellar until the cold without 
makes it necessary, to prevent freezing. Where 
there is much fruit, the changes which accompany 
ripening generate an appreciable amount of heat, 
and the cellar or fruit room will require opening 
frequently. The cooler the fruit can be kept, the 
more will its ripening be retarded. By proper 
management pears, which, in a warm room, would 
come into eating in Dee., may be kept until Feb. 

Cider.—Good cider requires good apples. It is 
much better to assort carefully, and work up all 
poor fruit by itself for vinegar. If the pulp is al- 
lowed to remain a few days before pressing, the 
cider will have a higher color and finer flavor. Use 
new or thoroughly clean barrels, and observe the 
greatest cleanliness in every step of the process. 

Planting.—Do not be tempted to set out trees in 
partly frozen soil, or where the ground is charged 
With moisture. It is much better, at least at the 
North, to heel in the trees. A dry, sandy place 
should be chosen for the purpose, and care be taken 
to fill in thoroughly around the roots. 

Cions may be cut at any time unless the twigs 
are frozen. Those wanted for use during the win- 
ter for root grafting are best packed in boxes of 
sawdust, slightly damp, as it comes from the mill, 
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and kept in the cellar. Those to be kept until | but not enough te smother them and cause decay. 


spring may be buried out of doors below the reach 
of frost, in a well-drained place. 

Stocks for root grafting.—Take up and assort into 
bundles, and pack with sawdust in a cool cellar. 

Secd-beds, even those containing the hardiest 
plants, will need some kind of protection. There 
is no better covering than leaves, which should 
not be put on until the ground begins to freeze. 


——— t 
Fruit Garden. 


In many places the work suggested for last month 
can be done now. 

Covering Raspberries. —The tender raspberries 
need protection, and even those reputed hardy 
come out all the better in spring if they have been 
covered. The canes are laid down and covered 
with afew inches of earth. Do this as nearly as 
possible at the time the ground is about to freeze. 

Root Cuttings of blackberries and raspberries may 
be made and buried for the winter. See page 418. 

Cuttings of quinces, currants, and gooseberries, 
may still be planted if the ground is in good con- 
dition. Make them about six inches long, and 
plant with one bud at the surface. The quickest 
way is to open a trench and lay the cuttings about 
four inches apart, against one side of it; then {ill 
in some earth and ram it down against the cuttings 
with the end of a board; finish filling the trench, 
and tread down firmly. It is well to mulch the bed, 
to keep the cuttings from being thrown out by frost. 

Grapes. —Pruning is usually done this month. 
There are now only canes and buds. Each of these 
buds will next year be a green shoot, and may or 
may not bear fruit. Bearing this in mind, one must 
exercise judgment, and leave cnough buds to pro- 
duce new shoots, to properly cover the trellis. This 
is the best instruction we can give those who fol- 
low no particular system in pruning, or who have 
old vines that have been neglected and are beyond 
proper control. 
leave an extra bud at pruning, and remove this in 
February or after the severity of the winter is over. 

Grape Cuttings are made at. the time of pruning. 
Cut the wood into lengths of two or three eyes, 
tie it in convenient bundles, and bury it where it 
will be free from frost. If it will be needed for 
starting under glass, cut into convenient lengths 
and keep in the cellar under sand or earth. 

HMitehen Garden. 

Asparagus.—If the beds are not already covered, 
put on coarse manure or litter. 

Rhubarb.—Transplant if new beds are needed 
and the ground is open, rather than wait until 
spring. Cut up old roots soas to have an eye or 
bud to each piece, and put out in rich soil. 

Roots.—Sufficient is said upon storing them on 


page 414. Parsnips, salsify, and horse-radish, being | 


perfectly hardy, a portion of the crop is usually 
left in the ground until spring. 

Cold-frames.—The plants in these are more apt to 
be injured by too much heat than by too great 
cold. The object is to keep them perfectly dormant 
and safe from injury by alternations of freezing and 
thawing. During this month the sashes are usu- 
ally required over the plants at night only. 

Celery.—Store for the winter in trenches a foot 
wide, and of a depth equal to the hight of the 
plant. The roots are set in closely without any 
earth packing. When cold enough to injure the 
tops, cover with straw. 

Cabbages.—Select a place from which water will 
drain off. Plow away a couple of furrows, set the 
cabbages on the ground, heads down and roots up, 
then throw the earth towards them with the plow, 
and finish off with the spade. The earth should be 
from four to six inches thick over the heads. Cab- 
bages should not be buried in this way before cool 
weather comes on, and'there is a prospect that the 
ground will soon freeze. 

Spinach and Sprouts.—Where the winters are se- 
vere, these will need a covering of straw or salt-hay, 


In cold climates it is better to. 


| 


| 








Clear Up.—Dispose of all sorts of rubbish, and 
do every job that will save an hour’s work in spring. 

Manure.—This is the key to success in the garden, 
and every leak and waste of fertilizing material 
should be stopped. A home-made carth closet, 
such as is described on page 414, will save a valua- 
ble and generally wasted manure. Have the hen- 
houses so arranged that there shall be no loss here, ” 

Soil.—Spade or plow up stiff soils, and leave 
them rough or in ridges, that they may be well ex- 
posed to the action of the elements. Prepare a 
supply of soil to be used in hot-beds, and place it 
under a shed or in a heap covered with boards or 
sods. <A light loam, with one-third fine manure, 
is best. If the soil is disposed to be stiff, add sand. 


Flower Garden and Lawn, 


Gather up all stakes not needed, movable trel- 
lises, and garden furniture of all kinds, and put 
under cover. Remove all rubbish, and have every- 
thing in neat order. 

Planting of deciduous trees and shrubs may be 
done whenever the ground is in suitable condition. 

Bulbs.—Plant before the ground freezes. It 
would have been better to have done it earlier. 
See last month, page 377. If gladioluses have not 
been taken up, do it before the ground freezes. 
Japan lilies and others are quite hardy, but if 
desired, they may be moved now. Bulbs of all 


| sorts will flower all the better in spring if cover- 


ed during winter with coarse manure. 


Chrysanthemums will need care, or they will break 
down under heavy rains. When those which have 
bloomed in pots are out of flower, they should be 
cut back and placed in the cellar. 

Jtoses.—In dry soil the tender kinds may be kept 
through the winter by laying them down and coy- 
cring with earth, over which sods are placed. 

Protection to half-hardy shrubs is best given by 
means of cedar or other evergreen boughs. Sce 
article on protecting trees on page 419. Swedish ; 
and other spiry Junipers should have a cord run 
around them, to keep them from being bent out of 
shape by a weight of snow. 

Plants in Pits and Cellars need to be kept as cool 
as may be. Avoid dampness, and keep as dry as 
possible, without injury to the roots. See that 
mice do not injure them. 

ees 
Greenshouse and Window Plants. 


Give air whenever the temperature will allow, 
and iu green-houses use fire heat only when abso- 
lutely necessary. Plants that are only to be kept 
from frost, without regard to bloom, may have the 
house as cool as 40°, or 35°, but flowering plants 
require a temperature of 60°. 

Bulvs.—Bring those potted early into a warm 
place, provided the pots are well filled with roots. 

Camellias. —Syringe frequently. If the red-spider 
attacks them, remove the infested ones, and use 
redoubled care in showering. 


Climbers.—Tropeolums, Lophospermums, Mau- 
randias, and other soft-wooded climbers, grow 
rapidly from cuttings, and may be made useful 
in decorating the green-house. 

Hanging Baskets.—Those in dwellings are apt to 
suffer for want of proper watering. If the basket 
is of wire or other open work, the best way to 
water it is to set it in a pail or tub of water until 
the earth is thoroughly soaked through. 

Jvy has its appearance, as well as its health, much 
improved by an occasional washing of the leaves. 

Annuals.—Where there is room a stock of annu- 
als should be sown. Sweet Alyssum,Candytauft, and 
Mignonette, are always useful to add to bouquets ; 
and Lobclias, Nemophilas, ete., soon make fine 
specimens if well grown. 

Fumigate. —The green-house should be well 
smoked with tobacco once or twice a week, to keep 
the green-fly in check. It is best done at night. 
Window plants should be placed in a box or under’ 
a barrel and smoked if this insect molests them, 
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“YOU HIT ME.” 


‘Large Pay «: Little Work: 


“Why, that’s just what I have been 
looking after, these many years, and hay- 
ing been disappointed everywhere else, 
I am going to try you.” 


So says a Reader of the American 
Agriculturist, after seeing the Publishers’ 
announcement last month, inviting every- 
body to try for a Premium this fall; and 
that’s about what a great many others 
may well say. We do offer “large pay 
for little work,’ and we want not 
less than %,@00 people to do this 
little work and get the large pay. 


And here’s the way to do it: 

Just take a copy of the Agrieulturist 
and show it to the first friend or neigh- 
bor meet. Show him the many 
beautiful and instructive Exgravings it 
contains, and tell him there are to be 
over $13,009 worth of these engrav- 
ings between now and the close of next 
year.—Tell him there will be more than 


yo u 


a Thousand Columns of the most care- 
fully prepared reading matter, contain- 
ing many thousands of useful hints, sug- 
gestions, and directions about crops, the 
most profitable way of raising and selling 
them, etc., and about many other topics, 
useful not only to cultivators, but to 
everybody else. Tell him that these pages 
are not prepared by mere fine writers, but 
by experienced men who live and work 
on farms at various points, all the way 
from the Atlantic tothe Rocky Mount- 
ains—men who have their eyes and ears 
wide open, watching for every hint that 
may be useful to themselves and our 
readers.—Tell him it is impossible for 
him to read what these men tell with- 
out getting some hints that will add 
many dollars to the profit of his own 
labor.—Show the Household and Child- 
ren’s Department, and tell him how much 
of the interesting and useful these col- 
umns contain.—Talk to him just as you 
would if you had some good thing you 











wished to sell him very cheaply, on 
his account quite as much as your own, 
—which you can truthfully do. If he 
thinks he cannot afford to subscribe, 
show him that it is less than half a 
cent a day !—Show him that the most 
successful men, are almost always those 
who vead most and think most—who 
work with their minds as well as with 
their hands.—Tell him the most happy 
men at work are those who read about 
their business, and have something to oc- 
Let him know of 





cupy their minds. 


the faithful exposures of humbugs in the | 


Agriculturist. If he is not convinced at 





the first talk, try him again at another | 


time. 
clude to try the Paper for a year if you 
will take his subscription and forward it. 
It may take a little time and patience at 
Jirst, but if you persevere, your powers 
of persuasion will rapidly increase, and 


in a little time you will be able to con- | 


vince any one of the truth, that it will 
pay him to subscribe. In this way you 
will be able to secure five, ten, twenty, 
fifty, 1 hundred—perhaps several hund- 
red subscribers, with very little work or 
time. We have canvassers who have se- 
cured five to seven hundred names in a 
single month. Human nature and human 
wants are about the same everywhere, 
and what has been done in some places 


ean be done in others,—in yours. 


Well, now for the Pay, On the next 
page you will see a large list of jfirst- 
rate articles. (See the descriptions of the 
articles in last month’s paper, or, if you 
have not that number, send to the Pub- 
lishers for a new copy.) You will see 
that premium articles are offered for 
clubs of subscribers all the way from five 
to five hundred. All these articles are 
valuable for use or for sale. Plenty of 
people canvass as a business, and sell the 
premium articles, and in this way secure 


from $8 to $30 aday! Wespeak not 


of what may be done, but of what has | 


been done by many persons, and of what 
you may do. ‘Try it with the determina- 
tion that you will succeed, and you will. 


And NOW is the time to begin. Sub- 
scribers beginning now pay no more than 
if they wait until January. (See page 
398.) We enter all new names now com- 
ing in, to extend from the time they come 
until the end of 1870, for the price of one 


The result will be, he will con- | 


one Y te N ySe lies : 
year, $1.50. So those subscribing thig 
month get a “Baker’s Dozen,” or 13 
months’ subscription for the price of 12 


(Subscribers at club rates, and those in premium 
lists, all get the extra numbers free. This will help 
canvassers for premium lists, who begin at once.) 


NOW, READER 


No Matter where your Location, 


No Matter what your ccupation, 


these premiums are worthy your atten- 
tion.— Ist, By special arrangements we 
get these premiums (all jirst-rate) on 
such terms, that we can offer them as we 
do.—@d., You want one or more of them 
for yourself, or family, or for presents, 
or for sale-—erd, There are plenty of 


| people who should have the American 


Agriculturisé, as it is, and is to be.—Ath, 
They will take it, if you set its merits be- 


| ° ° 4 
| fore them, and receive their subscrip- 


tions.—ath, The premiums will pay 


| you well for the trouble, whether you 








vant them for yourself, or for sale, 


Our Books for past years show large 


results, obtained in canvassing by 


Farmers, Clergymen, 
Gardeners, Teachers, 
Postmasters, Widow Ladies, 
Merchants, Married Ladies, 


R.R. Conductors, Maiden Ladies, 
Clerks, Girls and Boys, 
etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc. ete, 


Postmasters, and their clerks, in very large 
numbers, have easily collected large premium lists. 
.... Farmers everywhere have secured Animals, 
Implements, or other articles.... Wlerchants 
have, with profit to themselves and to their custom- 
ers, made up premium clubs, and frequentiy deliver- 
ed the papers attheir stores.... Many Clergy- 
maem have readily, often in three or four days, ob- 
tained Melodeons, Cyclopedias, Sewing Machines, 
ete.... Teachers have supplied themselves with 
desirable books, etc., in some cases, and in others 
largely increased their salarics.... Professions 
al WWem have done the same thing.... Raile 
road Conductors have also been successful. 
In one case a conductor on a short local road got 
more for his premiums than he did from his regular 
salary....Very many H.MBDHEES have earned 
more than “‘men’s wages” in canvassing. One 
lady earned $3,250 from September to July last, 
solely by canvassing for these premiums and selling 
the articles. Many others may in time secure the 
same results. (She began with a small number, 
years ago, and has kept on increasing the number 
ever since.).... Boys and Girls, almost 
without number, have secured the Great Dic- 
tionaries and many other articles. Some of them 
haye got a Sewing Machine “for mother.” 


What Others Have Done 
You Can Do! 


(> Read the “Special Notes ” after 
the Table of Premiums, 
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[In the following table is given the price of each arti- 
cle, and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at 
$1.50 ayear, and at the lowest club rate of $1a year. The 
descriptions of the articles are given in the pages following.] 





Table of Premiums and Terms, .¢/| pf 
For Volume 29—(1870). S3|| scribers 

3S S| required 

Open to all—-No Competition. GP! at late 
RX) $1.50] $1. 


No. Names of Premium Articles, ees 
1—Short-horn Bull 
2—Short-horn Buli.. 
3—Short-horn Bull sax 100 00 
4—Ayrshire Bull. ..ccccceees $ 120 | 350 


















































5—Ayrshire Bull... 165 500 
6—Ayrshire Bull. 210! 650 
W—Alderney Bull 210| 650 
8—Alderney Bull. 3 900 
9Q—Alderney Buil. | 865 | 1050 
10— Devon Buil.... 120! 350 
1—Devon Bull.. 163 | 500 
1S—Devon Bull. ..ccccccceees 210' 650 
13—Cotswold Ram......... 120, 350 
14—Cotsw Old RAM....6000006 210 650 
1G —Cotswold Erve....cccesseeee ere 120; 850 
16— Cotswold | rrr ° 165 500 
17—Southdown Ram..... oe cocee® | 120, 350 
18—Southdown Ram.. oa = 50 00 | 165 500 
19—Southdown Free... 100 285 
20—Southdown Ewe...... 100 00 | 120, 350 
21—Chester White Pig...... 30 0 46 150 
22—Essex Pig 50 00! 66 225 
23—La Fleche Fowls, one Pa 10 00.) 50 150 
24—Houdan Fowls, one Pair.... 1000) 50 150 
25—Creve Ceur Fowls, one Pair. $10 00'| 50, 159 
26—Dlack Spanish Fowls, one Pair. 20 00'| 30) 97 
B27—Brahmas, Light, one Pair. ......0cecee0s $15 00|| 22) 
28—Gold Laced Sebright Bantamsone Pair $15 00)| 22. % 
29—Bresee’s King of the Earlies, (2 1b. parc.)$2 00; 5 22 
30—Norway Oats, (1 peck, Rametell & Co.) $2%5\| 7 2 
3l—Garde n Seeds fora Family (40 kinds) $500) 13, 387 
32—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds), $5 00'| 13) 87 
33—Garden Seeds & Flower Bulbs (Selection) $2 00/| 5) 22 
al Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)... ....$20 00 | 3 97 
$3—Set of Field Croquet. ....sccesecceees 88 00 16) 52 
+a wing Machine (Grover & Baker) s 00)| 60) 240 
37—Sewing Machine (Florence)... “is 00) 10 | 205 
38—Serwving Machine (Willcox & Gibbs) .....2855 00 | 60) 210 
39—Lamb Knitting Machine....... Vy SaSPR ES: $60 00)| 67) 270 
40—Washing Machine (Doty’s). wee hl4 00 | 21; 4 
41—Clothes Wringer (Best—Unirersal)...... ; 18 §8 
42—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)... BS 1 66 225 
43—Caste nd Fruit Basket (do. ao.}. | 44 140 
44—Cuake sk (do. do.)....8 } 19' @ 
45—Rerolving Butter Cooler (do. do.) ; 16! 52 
46—Jce or Water Pitcher (do. do.)....$18 00)| 27) 99 
47—One Dozen Tea-spoons (do. do.) 15) 45 
A8—One Dozen Tuble Spoons (do. do.) 19) 65 
49—One Dozen Table Forks (do. do.) 19; 65 
50—Hnires and Forks (Patterson Bros.). 21; % 
51—nives and Forks (do. do.) 27; 90 
52—Iinives and Forks (do, do.) £3 110 
— Knives and Forks (do. do.)... 89 124 
—Carver and Fork (do. do.) 3) 37 
—~Fluted Steel do. do.)... 6 
$6—Pocket Knife CS. a Swain) Si: 4 
57— Pocket Knife (do. do.).... ¥ 5| 22 
5S— Pocket Knife (do. do.) 5 6, 3 
59—Ladies’ Pocket Knife (do, do.)... 5| 22 


60—Melodeon, 3). 867 00)| 
61—Melodeon, 5-octave (do. d0.)...-..$112 00}| 138) 400 
62—Piano, Splendid ‘-oct. (Steimony t Son 00} | 540 1600 





Ea ‘olibr'é Piano (Mathusheck P. F. Co.). oe 50 00}| 880 1150 
64—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)....$40 00! | 50) 150 
65—Ladies’ FineGold Watch( Am. Watch Co. ys 00 00)| 110; 350 
66—Dreech-loading Pocket. Rifle.........0000. .$16 00)| 24) 80 
67—Double Bol, Gun, (Cooper, Harris & “Hs: 3000}! 46) 150 
68—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Sp A. Co.) 375 0 92 |. 312 
69—TZb0l Chest (Patterson Bros.).........066 a 50|| 60; 190 
7O—Case of Mathematical Instruments. $900); 18) 55 

W1—Cuse of Mathematical Instruments > 0 22; 


7332— Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E,.( Wa rrend&Spadone) § $ { 5 
73—Gok L om and Silver Ci ase, Fy, {do. do.). $5 50\| 1 
74—Ladies’ Gold Pé n and Rubber Case (do.) $6.00|| 1 


A 
0 

75—Charles Pratt’s Astral Oil (1¢0can, 5 Gal.) $4 90 9} 8 
00 8 



















76 —Parometer ( ood uf's Mercurial) 10 1s 
77—DLarometer (Woodruf’s Merc -urial).. 22; 15 
%S—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2. “" $125 00)! 150) 450 
79—Putent Cylinder Plow,(R. I. Allen & Co.)$18 00;| 27) 90 
80— Collins & Co’s Cast Cast-Steel Plow,....$25 00)} 38) 120 
81—Hand Cultivator and Weeder (Comstock) $9 00) 17) St 
82—Pump and Sprinkler (Pages). $5 00} 13) 87 
83—Family Scales (kairbanks’ & Co.).. "gi4 00!} 21; % 
a ot owas Blocks (Crandall)....... $2 00,| 6| 20 
85—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen........... $9 00)} 17| 54 
86—New American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s) $80 00)! 96 | 825 
87— Worcester's Great Illustrated Dictionary $10 00|| 18} 58 
88—Any Back Volume Agriculturist ).... $1 %3)| 20 
89—Any Two Back Volumes do. | SS $3 50) em 
90—Any Three do. do. do. 1 SS $5 25|| 13) 38 
“ 1—, ny Four do. do. do. ¢S' $7 00/| 15) 47 
—Any Five do. do. do. 133 $8 %5|| 17) 54 
"—(Bae h addl Vol. at same rate) tO, | 
93—Thirteen Vols. XVI. to XXVIII, felet 33 10S 
94—Any Back Volume Agriculturist 24 
95—Any Two Back Volumes do. ues 36 
| a pad Three do. ado. do. }ss 16) 48 
97—Any Four do. do. do. 32s 18, 60 
98—Any Five do. do. do. [3 3 21) “1 
—(Each add'l Vol. at same rate) Se 
99—Thirtcen Vols. XVI.to XXVIII, j $3250} 45 187 
100—A $10 Paraigt feat es ie 18| 53 
101—A $15 > Library do. = 24] 85 
102—A § 320 Library do. S BL) 106 
10 3A $2 5 Library do. “e S 83] 125 
104—A §&: 30) Library do, 3S 44 144 
105—A $35 Library do. 3. 50} 162 
a . $40 Library do... zs 56/177 
1$45 Library do. ue Ss 62) 192 
108-4 B50 Library do. 383 63) 207 
109—A $60 Library ae 253 80) 287 
110—A $75 Library ao. ee eS 100| 282 
111 —A $100 Library xq 123; 360 
112—A Choice of Good pe. (See Terms b BPs 


te" Lvery Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article inour Premium List. The thirty-nine Premiums, 
Nos. 29 (0 33, 56 40 59, 70 to 74, and 88 to 
112 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express (at the Post-office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may 
be specified. See Description of Premiums in Oct. Number. 











SPECIAL NOTES. 


Read and carefully Note the fol- 
lowing Items: (q) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen different Post-oflices. 
But....(@) State with each name cr list of names sent, 


that itis fora premium....(¢) Send the names as fast as 


obtained, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper at once. You can have any time, from one to 
six months, to fill up your list....(@ Send the exact 


money with each list of names, so that there may be 


no confusion of money accounts.... () Old and new 
subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is-partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers. N.B.—The extra 
copy to clubs of ten or twenty is not given where pre- 
mium articles are called for....(f/) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canyasscrs, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, as they are very costly....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of them is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above’ ways is at our risk. 


Description of Premiunas, 
Every Premium is described in the October 
Agriculturist, and also ina Special Sheet, 
which will be sent free to every one desiring it. 
We have room here for the following only. 


No.4i—Clothes Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by handis hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between clastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the garments. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metro= 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


No. 44.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern, canoe shaped, nicely chased and very taking. It is 
from the same makers and of ¢ qually good quality as the 
two preceding premiums; a beautiful table ornament. 


No. 45.—Revolving Butter Cooler. 
—This is a really-good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table, evenin the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. From same house as last premium. 


Nos. 56, 57, 58, 59—Pocket Knives. 
—NOW FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS !—These Premiums are 
among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl, too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for nothing but a little effort. These knives are made 
by Mr. J. BP. Swain, whose work is equal to any done 
in this country or Europe. No. 56 is a neat, substantial 
Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. No. 57 
isa still finer article, with four blades and buck-horn 
handle. No. 58 is an elegant Knife, with four blades and 
shell handle. No. 59 is a Ladies’ Pocket Knife, a beau- 
tiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


No. 64.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co,, Waltham, 
Miass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above ali foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 
chinery perfect andample, enables them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England, The mechanical im- 











proyements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 
W: altham Watches in the pockets of the people is the 
best proof of the public approval. All of the large num- 
ber of these watches which were given as premiums last 
year gave entire satisfaction. We have again arranged 
with this Company to make for usa Silver watch, jewelled, 
with chronometer bal: ince, warranted by them as made 
of the best materials in the best manner, and in pure coin- 
silver ‘“‘hunting” case; weight 3 0z. This watch we 
offer as one of our Premiums, with the fullest confidence. 
Upon the moveme nt of cach of these watches will be 
engraved, ‘* American Agriculturist. Made by the 
American Watch Co., Waltham, Mass,” 


No. 66.—Breech-sloading Pocket 
Rifle.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and can be loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It can be carried in a side 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so that it may be used either as a pistol or rifle. It is 
put up ina neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
munition. The manufacturers are Messrs. J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falis, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & 
Hodgkins, No. 177 Broadway. This Premium 
gave great satisfaction last season. {8 Without the 
mahogany case, we will give the weapon, all complete, 
with 100 cartridges, packed in a pasteboard box, on 
receipt of 18 subscribers, at $1.50 each. For a full 
description of this beautiful implement, with illustra- 
tions, see Am. Agriculturist for Jan. 1869, page 32. 


No. 84. — Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive amuse- 
ment for children. They are very simple in construction, 
will stand years of children’s handling without breaking, 
and give renewed pleasure daily. Churches, Dwellings, 
Barns, Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless 

variety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 

main so firmas tobe carried abont. For dey eloping the 
ingennity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
Jarge hand-bill giving various designs of buildings. This 
is one of the most successful toys everinvented. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth were sold last year by 
Orange Judd & Co., Sole Agents, 


No. 85.—Pocket Lanterms.—A very 
ingenious and valuable Yankee invention—a complete 
Lantern, large enough to afford light for walking or other 
purposes, yet it can be folded into a parcel 8 by 4 inches 
long, and 34 of an inch in thickness; it contains little 
sperm candles , matches, etc. Made by the Merriam * 
Manf’g Company (Julius -Ives -& Co., Agents, 
No. 37 Barclay St., New York), 


Nos. 88 to 93.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 


amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, a1 Household, avd con- 
tain more varied informition ce: <ucec subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing (arce times as much. The 
price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or $1.75 
if sent by mail,as they must be post-paid.c—They are 
profusely Illustrated, the Engravings used in them having 
alone cost about $35,000. Those obtaining premiums for 
less than twelve volumes can gsclect any volumes desired, 
from XVI. to XXVIII. inclusive. For ordinary use, the 
sets of numbers unbound will answer quite well. 


Nos. 94 to 99.—Hound VYolumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 88 
to 93 above, but are neatly bownd in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 100 to 111.—Good Libraries. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The @er- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 100 to 111 may 
select any books desired from the list of our books publish- 
ed monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount 
of the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. $25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing, and thus enable them to make their 
heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value toa youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him, (> Let 
the Farners of a neighborhood unite their efforts and 
get an agricultural Library for general use. 


No. 112.—General Book Premium, 
Any one sending 25 or more names may sélect Books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for cach sub- 
scriber sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at 
$1.20 each; or 60 cents for each name at $1.50. Thés 
offer is only for clubs of 2% or more. The books wiil 
be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


—_—o—- 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Oet. 13, 1869, and for the corresponding month last year. 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days this m’th.383,000 2, 745,000 847,000 1,500 41,000 $38,509 
25 days /ast m’th.859,000 2, 728, ,000 729,000 2, 400 5,800 sa 000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Outs. 


26 days his m'th.299,000 4,461,000 1,474,000 37,000 65,000 1,636,000 
25 days dast 1’th,824,000 4 4,589,000 1,427,000 58,000 1,574,000 








2. Comparion with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1809.... Eyton 847,000 1,500 41,000 838,500 
26 days 1868 $58,000 1,725,000 2,389,000 64,000 $16,000 2,217,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bar a. From 
26 days 1869. ....299,000 4,461,000 1,474,000 37,000 65,0 5,000 


26 days 1368... ...277,000 3, 119,000 2'088,000 152,000 af'500 mas 000 



































3. Exports Srom New York, Jan. 1 to Oct. 13: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. ye. Barley. Oats. 
SS SAR Abe A Tee El 1h oe IS 46,197 
eee 47,384 4,220,727 5,471,816 153,093 43,536 
be Stock of grain in store at New York: 
Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
445,008 $4,457 5,48 120,950 67,0914 
127,736 56, 081 183,920 154,870 
253155 73,797 “SOL 50,219 105,458 
$28,618 T1418 2,966 20s 97,177 
885,241 107,546 383 993 109,746 
$94,156 107,502 17,684 is 166 77.677 
1,080,769 165,003 48,281 1,178,740 66.654 
6 1,301,167 211,880 81,616 2,000.457 30,095 
609 1,407,646 225,182 91,584 2,390,529 58.084 
72 1,509,233 263,260 54,740 2,864,354 236,001 
2,005,819 287,101 312,921 8,014,591 99,526 
2.773.309 123,24 18 $71,055 9°082'798 23.691 
2,508,744 $1,823 22,026 1,398,936 59,651 
2143/5900 —— 16.990 "256427 97,04 
Receipts at tide water at Albany to Oct. %th: 
Wheat, Corn, ye. Barley, Oats, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
11871, 231,890 48,390 2,271,500 
"709 214, 4 $30,800 1,0 4,909 7,555,890 
Ki ser 7200 it '987,0 300, 609 "183, "409 4,089.509 
27448,100 21 T7000 713,000 537, 300 6,835,600 
CURRENT WHOLESALE Priors. 
Sept. 13. Oct. 13. 
Price OF GOLD... ......... 135 130% 
FLrovur—Super to Extr paws $B @715 535 @6% 
Super to Extra Southern. 650 @1150, 600 @10 50 
Extra Western.......... --- 6% @1100 560 @950 
Extra Genesee........ 720 @8% 675 @7% 
Superfine Western... 567% @623 535 @5%7% 
Serre 430 @650 420 @605 
ee  MEAL.......00.+0> 525 @62 500 @ 625 
Waerar— AN kinds of White. 155 @ 180 145 @170 
Il kinds of Red and Amber. 138 @170 1 124%@ 147% 
JORN— Yellow ..........--0000 118 @123 108 @112 
| ES ae 9 @117 83 @ 1 06 
Oars— Western ............... 6 @ TL 6 @ & 
eee 6 @ 6 @ 68 
eae 115 @120 115 @i12 
a eee 118 @130 130 @1 50 
Hay—Bale # 100 ®. eeegeoessoe 55 @105 4 @ 110 
Srraw, |, ee 8 @ 105 @ 105 
Corrom— Middlin om D.. X@ 3% 26 @ 6X 
Hops—Crop of 186 ih 122 @ 2 122 @ 20 
Fratugrrs —Live Geese, # b. 8 @ % Ru@ M9 
Seep—Clover, # ® ........... 13 @ 14 12 @_ 18 
Timothy, # = Eapetehenecntens 450 @47% 3875 @400 
Peek, @ WNGNEl. ... 0 ..00..-- 240 @250 23 @259 
Svear—Brown, ‘3 _ ee 11 @ 18X¥ 10x%@ 18% 
Motassxs, Cuba, ®@gal 3 @ 60 3) @ 58 
CorFrer— Itio,(Gold, in bond) 8%@ 12 84“@ 12% 
ToRAcoo, Kentucky, &e., 2D 714@ 16% 8Sya@ 17 
Seed Leaf, #P . 9@ 11 @ 7% 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, # ®. 45 @ 60 45 @ 60 
Domestic, pulled, ® B........ 2 @ 47 32 @ 47 
California, nema al hos epbee 2 @ 4 2 @ & 
TAESOW, © DP ....... 000020000 14@ 12% i§4ddka 11% 
Ou-CaKk—#® to’ 50 00 @5400 4700 @50 09 
PorK— Mesa, R care.” 3050 @31 25 3000 @20 50 
Prime, # barrel ............. 275 @2300 23550 @26 50 
Berr—Plain mess......... 00 @1250 350 @13 00 
Larp, in tres. & harreis, # I. 16X%@ 19% 17 @ 18% 
ae hp aeren vsieee be eesee 18 @ 83 HQ R 
State, 2 D as Se 83 @ RK 
I onc ns ewan ces abosc0 7@ 16% 10 @ 17% 
Beaxs—# bushel... .. 140 @27 —-@e-— 
Pras—Canada. free, @ bush... — @ — —- @ — 
Feos—Fresh, # dozen 3 @ 30 5% @ 31 
Poutrry—Fowls&Chickens, 20 @ 2% 16 @ 18 
SU eee 20 @ B 20 @ W 
ele. eine — g — 1% @250 
PoTa Tors New_# es 1 00 157 13 @223 
ApPLEs—#@ barrel............- 250 @5% 100 @350 
SwEET PoTATOES, @ bbl...... — @ — —- @ — 
Tornrps—@® bbl..............- 100 @1% 100 @150 
CaBBAGES—® 100.. — @ _ —- @ — 
Ontons—® bbl. ap 2 2% 350 200 @350 
Greex Corn—® 100.. 50 @ 87 60 @10 
TOMATOES--® crate........... - @- —- @ — 
GucumBEers—# 100........... - g - 7 @100 
SquasnEs—# bbl............. 1 00 —- @ — 
RS—# bbl......... ‘ 300 @1100 300 @14 00 
MELONS—#® Dbl....... . 10 2 50 —-@ - 
WATERMELONS—® 100 - 500 @2%5 00 = = 
GRAPES—® D........ 8 @ 30 8 @ 3 
BROOM-OCORN—# DB... -@ - 12%@ «18 


Goid has been violently distarbed in price, within the 
month, by speculative operations, which carried the 
quotation up to 162%, on the Mth of September, for a 
few moments. On that day, however, the closing figures 
were 133@1833,, the speculation having exploded, carry- 
ing down a number of operators, and leading to extraor- 
dinary confusion, embarrassment, and excitement in 
and around Wall Street. The closing quotation on Wed- 
nesday, the 13th inst., was 1304. ...Breadstuffs have been 
fairly active during the month under review, but at ¢en- 
erally reduced prices. The available supplies have been 











in excess eof the pans itor for home use or pony 

ment. A break occurred in the Erie Canal about the 
"th of October, since which time the receipts have been 
less liberal; and as the inquiry has been fair, prices 
close in favor of sellers. The main export purchases of 
the month consisted of low grades of flour, and Red and 
Amber Winter Wheat, and inferior grades of Spring 
Wheat. The chief purchases of Corn have been for the 
home trade. Oats have been freely dealt in by specula- 
tive operators. There has been move call for Barley and 
Barley Malt....Cotton has been arriving and selling 
freely, but at much reduced prices, closing heavily.... 

Provisions have been rather more inquired for, but at ir- 
regular figures, Pork closing heavily; while Bacon, 
Cheese, and Lard, came off buoyantly, and Beef and But- 
ter quite steadily....There has been less animation in 
Wool, Tobacco, and Naval Stores, at unsettled rates.... 
The Grocery Markets are decidedly brisker. Sugars and 
Coffee close with an upward tendency. 


New Work Live Stock Markets.— 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Culves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 










Sept.....218t.......+. 85 1,662 836 18,493 63 ae 
B,  MBM i ccessccs 109 1,421 44,821 16,769 71,2 
wr, 5th. 62 2,283 = 33,450 16.316 Os'aa 

12th..... . 74 1,570 29,317 wid 54,998 

Total in 4 Week 746 ©6339 6,936 149. 434 69,353 258,85: 
do. for prev. S Weeks 31 569 520 12,721 173, 181 110,699 320, 680 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 

Average per Week. .....+4+ 9,936 82 1,734 37,371 17,888 
do. do. last Mounth..... 6914 104 2,544 34,436 20,149 
do. do. prev’s Month...6.756 109 2,619 32.868 2,473 
Average per Week, 1868. 5,783. 105) «1,588 = 27.182 = 18,809 
do. do. do. 1867. 5,544 64 1,320 22,154 20,605 
do. a. do. 1966. 5,748 94 1,200 20, 18,000 
do. do. do. 1865. 5,255 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
do. do, do. 1964. 5,161 15) 1,51 15,515 12,676 
Total in 1868 oo 0ee-293,128 5,466 82.571 1,413,479 978,061 
Total in 18 832 8,359 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 18¢ 880 4,885 62.120 1010,000 672,000 
Total in 186 ® 6,161 77,991 836,733 573,190 
Total in 1854 267, 609 7,603 75,021 782,462 660,277 


The supply of Beef Cattle has been large for the month 
ending October 12, and the market very dull except for 
the very best droves. We cannot report any improve- 
ment in quality over that of last month, which was poor 
indeed. A large proportion of the stock for the past 
month has been small Texas steers, rather thin, and the 
low prices quoted are for such as the drovers say they 
give away. We have been looking for some time to see 
our markets supplied with fat cattle, and not quite so 
many of them. It now takes two steers to weigh as 
much as one good one did informer times. Below we 
give the list of prices, average price, and figures at which 
the largest lots were sold. 
Sept.2l,ranged10 @1lic. Av. 

do. 8th do. 8 @!1 be. do. 
Oct. 5th 8 @16%c. do. 
do. 12th do. 10 @16%c. do. 14Ke. 

Butchers have complained about the changeable weath- 
er, and say that large quantities of meat have spoiled on 
their hands. Small, thin ‘* quarters,”’ too poor to ‘*‘ corn,”’ 


Yc. Largest sales 18 @ 15% 
do. do. 18 G 


do. do. 
do. do. 15 @ 154 


re 
do. 4c. 


were sold in many instances as low as $3.00@$4.00 per | 


quarter on Saturday. Sept. 25. This makes them slow to 
buy more than they are sure to get rid of at once, and 
then only the best of each drove. For the week ending 
Oct. 4th, a few Kentucky Durhams sold for 16%c., but 
they were really good steers, of 6 cwt. So very few of 
any kind sold for more than 16c., that 1614c. may be con- 
sidered the top of the market. We place prices at least 
Yc. lower than was paid last month for the same quality 
of beef. Mileh hagtrsercings! only change in this de- 
partment isa more steady call for good cows, of which 
but few are offered i. The majority of the stock is poor--- 
either too old or too long milked. Good fresh cows go 
off quickly, at from $35@$90, for first quality. If rather 
old, $80 is all they w in bring, while common to poor sell 
all the way down to $49, or even less, and slowly at 
that....Calves.—The supply has been a little less, and 
we notice more “ fresh milk’’ calves, which sell readily 
at a little advance in price. If very fat and large, 


3¢.@i%'%4e. is paid; ordinary ones scll at 12c.@13c. per 
pound, while poor ones, and grass-fed, go as low as 10c. 


per pound....Sheep and Lambs are 
plenty andcheap. Many droves are kept over from day 
to day unsold rather than suffer loss. Indeed, the sheep, 
like the cattle, are poor in quality, and too thin for our 
market, the majority being only fit for “stores.” Prices 
are even lower than one month ago, and much stock is 
selling by the head at from $3.00@$4.09 each. We put 
the decline at least 14¢., with very slow sales. The best 
quality of sheep bring 6c.@6%c., and Lambs, if fat, 
8c.@8yc. per pound....Swine.—The arrivals have 
been plenty and steady, and but few hogs remain over 
unsold from week to week. The larger proportion are 
sold dressed, and the market may be considered strong. 
There has been little change in price. Dressed pork sells 
for 184¢.@13%4c., and live hogs at 10c.@10%c. per b. 


” 
—— <> 


Petroleum on Wheels.—“ Bertie’ asks 
if kerosene will answer as well as crude petroleum to 
prevent wheels from shrinking, It will not, as kerosene 
lacks the heavy, non-volatile portion of the petroleum. 


or even 9c. 
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type and condensed form, 

Postage. —To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be add- 
ed when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or twelve cents, yearly, must be 
prepaid at the Post-office where the paper is received, 


Hiow to Remit :—Checks on News 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & ¢€ Oy 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of femitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us ewithout any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of moncy where P. 0. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Odserve, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take hig 
receipt for &. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk, 


éncludine JY many 
throw énto smalley 
Sor want of space elsewhere, 


Bound Copies of Volume XXVII 
(1868) are now ready. Price, $2, at our oflice, or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous eleven yol- 
umes (16 to 26) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets 
of numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style for 735 cents per volume (59 cents extra ifre- 
turned by mail). Missing numbers supplied at 12. each, 

Letters—Private, or Personal, or 
Individual.—aAll our Editors are expected to be ‘on 
the move’’—now here, now hundreds of miles away, mak- 
ing observations, or hunting up information. If a Ictter 
is addressed to any one of them personally, in his ab- 
sence, it must remain until his return. A large number, 
for example, recently came for Mr. Judd, while he was 
rambling over the West for several weeks—not a few 
marked ‘ private.” On his return many of them wero 
found to be on business which ought to have been at: 
tended to weeks before, but no one could pick out these 
from the others and open them. And just here, by the 
way, he wishes us tosay that he has hundreds of personal 


| . : : nee o. 
requests and favors asked, which it is utterly impossible 


to answer; the days and nights are not Jong enough, and 
there are not enough of them. So please don’t take 
silence for intended neglect. All letters relating to busi- 
ness, and those requiring an immediate answer—in short, 
all letters not designed exclusively for some individual and 
to wait his convenient time, should be addressed simply 
to Orange Judd & Co. They will then be opened by the 
Publishers, and distributed to their proper departments. 





Humbug Explanations.—In another 
column, under ‘* Sundry Humbugs,”’ a partial explanation 
of Swindling Operations is given. While traveling 
through the West we were surprised to find the extent to 
which these swindlers by Mail and Express are still 
operating. As many persons read only areligious or local 
periodical, we believe it the duty of all these Journals to 
devote frequent space toa showing up of the plausible 
schemes of this class of thieves. 7%és Journal has kept 
it up for many years, and has undoubtedly saved many mil- 
lions of dollars to the country. Our recent observations 
show that we must keep at the work, even more vigor- 
ously than ever. If a dozen or twenty copies of the 
American Agriculturist be circulated in every neighbor- 
hood, they will reduce the number of easy victims 80 
much that the business will die for want of sustenance. 





Facts for Advertisers. The 
Cheapest Advertising. —‘ Your terms are too 
high,” is a frequent remark made by those unacquainted 
with the facts, which are accordingly set forth thus: 
An advertisement, say of 10 lines, in this paper costs $15. 
If placed before the same number of subscribers (160,000) 
in other journals it would cost $20 to $30. Papers circu- 
lating 10,000 to 20,000 charge 20 to 25 cents per line. 
Thus, the American Agriculturist is the CHEAPEST me- 
dium, A monthly magazine is before its readers longer 
than a weekly: here isa further gain. One insertion, at 
$1.50 per line, is equivalent to two at 75 cents, and cer’ 
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tainly cheaper than four at the latter figure. A special 
feature in our columns is the fact that medical, humbug, 
deceptive, and unreliable advertisers, are rigidly exclud- 
ed. This is understood by the readers, being frequently 
and prominently stated. Customers are not afraid to 
send cash orders to persons admitted here, and the uni- 
versal testimony of advertisers admitted is, that this fact 
alone makes this paper the most valuable for their pur- 
pose. Good, reliable advertisers are welcome to the 
benefit of these facts; none others need apply. 





Special Premium.—The Eumelan 
Grape.—This remarkable grape is now attracting much 
attention, being a beautiful black grape of the first 
quality, and ripening seme time before the Delaware. It 
has already been planted in many different sections of 
the country, from the Atlantic to west of the Mississippi, 
and the promises of its success are most flattering. It 
has proved, generally, vigorous and hardy. The quality 
of the fruit is, in our judgment, as good as any variety 
with which we are familiar, except it be the Iona. It has 
taken the highest premium for quality at many exhibi- 
tions this fall. We are convinced that this grape is 
worthy of general trial, and we shall take much interest 
in seeing its true merit developed. We have made ar- 
rangements with Messrs. Hasbrouck & Bushnell, of Iona, 
near Peekskill, N. ¥., who have the original stock of the 
vines, aud a very superior stock of the young plants, to 
furnish us a limited number of No. 1, and extra vines, 
Sor the purpose of offering them as premiums, and we give 
our subscribers the benefit of our large purchase by fur- 
nishing the vines as premiums at the lowest rate per 
thousand. We willfurnish the American Agriculturist, 
with Eumelan vines, as follows: 

1 copy for one year and 1 No. 1. Eumelan vine for $2.50 


4 * 4 . “ “ “ 9.00 
10 * we “ “ 10 “ “ ts “ 99.90 
9 * ow 4s “ “% OD “ “ “ “ 40.00 


To parties desiring an extra quality of vine, we will 


furnish 
1 copy for one yearand1 Extra Eumelan vine for $3.25 


“ “ 6 “ rT “se “ “ 4“ ¢ 
4 4 12.00 
10 * be ob “e 640 i “ “ “ 99.50 | 
a0 “ “On “ “ “ “55.00 


These vines will be of really No.1 and extra quality, 
and will be sent by mail, postage paid, or boxed, by ex- 
presg, the receiver paying express charges only. Orders 
received too late for sending this fall will be entered, 
and the vines forwarded as soon as it is safe in the spring. 





Cheering Reports come in from all parts 
of our great farm—the ‘ Universal Yankee nation,” the 
Dominion, and the lands beyond the oceans—in the form 
of large lists of actual and promised new subscribers for 
the coming year. The Editors are stimulated to increased 
effort, and the Publishers ditto. We mean to make a 
paper useful to all. profitable to all, interesting to all, 
and we hope to have everybody, and his wife, and his 
children, read it. The Publishers hold out inducements, 
on pages 400 and 401, worthy of general and individual 
attention. All new subscribers received now get the 
benefit ef an extra month free. See page 398. 


/ 

Agricultural Qualitative and 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis, after E. 
Wolft, Fresenius, Krocker, and others. Edited by G. C. 
Caldwell, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in the Cor- 
nell University. Pp300. New York: Orange Judd & 
Company. In this work Prof. Caldwell has brought to- 
gether the processes of analysis which apply especially to 
soils, fertilizers, animals and plants, and their products. 
He has tested the methods of the best foreign anthorities, 
and presented them, with matter of his own, ina compact 
hand-book. Such a work has long been needed by all 
who teach agricultural chemistry, and by analytical chem- 
ists generally. The establishment of numerous agricul- 
tural colleges throughout the country demands text books 
suited to their wants, and we are glad to supply one which 
will be so welcome as the present one. Price $2.00. 





A Premium Bull Takes a Pre- 
mium.—Mr. Peter W. Myer, Saugerties, N. Y., writes: 
“ Thinking that it may be of interest to you to hear from 
some of the premium articles sent out by you last year 
for subscribers to your paper, I have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that the Jersey Bull, ‘ Ticonderoga,’ I received 
of you last spring has taken the first premium at the 
Ulster County Fair, held September 22d, 23d, and 24th. I 
have also a two-year-old heifer which took the first pre- 
mium. Iwas obliged to compete with all others, and 
upon recommendation of the judges as being ‘ very fine 
specimens of Alderneys,’ a special premium was award- 
ed tomy stock. ‘Ticonderoga’ has grown to be a fine 
animal, and will compare favorably with a bull of any 
other breed. His color is now black, with a beautiful 
amber band running down his back. Mine were the 











only Alderneys ever exhibited at the Ulster Co. Fair, and 
excited about as much curiosity there, as wellasat home, 
as Tim Bunker’s Jerséys did.” 

The Weather and the Crops.—Our 
rather extensive correspondence at this season enables us 
to estimate approximately the condition of the crops, es- 
pecially taken in connection with the cropand weather 
reports of the Agricultural Department. The inordinate 
rains which aimost deluged a good part of the Missis- 
sippi Valley had comparatively little influence upon the 
wheat crops. Summer wheat suffered most, but, as a 
whole, the crop is good in quality and large as to yield. 
Barley and Oats, so far as we can judge, are above aver- 
age in both yield and quality. The crop of Oats is espe- 
cially large, and the trials made with the Norway cause 
a general enthusiasm in regard tott. Potatoes have been 
damaged by the drought along the Atlantic coast, espe- 
cially south of New York, but benefited by the rains, we 
should judge, west of the Alleghanics. At the East the 
quality of several sorts, almost discarded from the markets 
last year, is this year above medium, or cven excellent. 
We presume the reverse will be found true where the 
rains have prevailed. Thecorn crop has been completely 
under the ban of the weather, and our great cereal this 
year is a failure to the extent of not less than one-third 
the usual crop. Along the entire Atlantic scaboard back 
fully 300 miles from the coast the drought was very severe 
upon it; in Ohio, Indiana, and parts of Illinois, the crop 
isfair, Farther west the rains damaged the crop, and ren- 
dered tillage and weeding impossible; but still farther 
westward the rain was favorable, and great crops are 
reported from Nebraska, Kansas, and Arkansas, In re- 
gard to sorghum we have few estimates, and our readers 


seem not to be especially devoted tothe tobacco crop, for | 


its prospects are rarely reported. However, we believe 
the general estimates of both crops are favorable to an 
average yield. Mr. Dodge, the statistician of the Agri- 
cultural Department, estimates the cotton crop this year 
at 2,750,000 bales. The rains have come at the cast and 
south with power and frequency. Fall pasturage is 
thereby greatly improved, and farmers have done with 
feeding hay for the present. The amount of hay gathered 
and well cured is above the average, but the shortness of 
the corn crop and the high price which that of a good 
quality bears makes hay high wherever there isa market. 

Fattening and Muarketing Poul. 
try.—There is an item on Feeding and Marketing Fowls 
in the Hints about Work on page 399, to which reference 
is made in the following paragraph: Turkeys for fatten- 
ing may be treated much like fowls. They must have 
very clean coops, and plenty of fresh air. It is well to 
put charcoal in their feed. The additionof a portion of 
fresh, chopped beef suet hastens the fattening. Feed no 
pork scraps within ten days of killing time. It makes 
the fat soft, and is apt to give an oily look. Ducks.—For 
our own table it is well worth while to feed with meal 
in which chopped celery leaves are pretty liberally min- 
gled. Get the ducks in the habit of coming to the call, 
then feed them as often as you can—certainly once in two 
hours. They will do much better than if confined, and 
fatten very rapidly. It will pay to buy young live ducks 
and feed them for table use, if not for market. In feed- 
ing, have a basin of water close at hand, and feed late at 
night and early in the morning. Geeseshould be confined 
for fattening, fed often, and on rich feed, have fresh 
water, and be kept clean. 

Points of Light Brahmas.—J. W. 
Warner. The points of Light Brahmas, as regards 
plumage, are bricfly these: The feathers are prevailingly 
white, except those of the tail andthe flight feathers at 
the extremities of the wings. The hackle, er feathers of 
the neck, are each tipped with black, forming a sort of 
arrow-head penciling, which should be very bright and 
clear. The exterior ofthe * fluff,” or the downy feathers 
which cover much of the body, must be pure white, but 
within it may be smoky. The yellow legs must be 
feathered to the toes, that is to the end of the outside, 
and, if possible, of the middle toes. The feathers need 
not be perfectly white, but no other colored feathers but 
white and black (or gray on the legs) are admissible. 
Yellow on the cock is bad, and brown or gray on the 
back, or dark feathers anywhere, except where stated, are 
inadmissible in show coops. 





A Southerner’s Impression of 
Northern Farming.—An intelligent gentleman 
from South Carolina has been visiting some New York 
farms. We extract the following from a private note re- 
ceived after his return home. He called on the author of 
Walks and Talks, ‘‘whom we found just such a gentle- 
man and farmer as was to be expected. With him we 
spent a very pleasant, and I hope not altogether unprofit- 
able day, in seeing and discnssing farming in that beauti- 
ful country, and the next day came as far as Lake Geneva, 


| 





where we saw Mr. Sheldon’s magnificent herd of cattle 
| and their almost marble halls—the finest herd, his neigh- 
| bors say, in the world, and we were not disposed to deny 
it after seeing their broad backs; but it was not until we 
were many miles away that it occurred to me to ask if 
| anybody ever tastes the tenderloin of cattle which sell 
| for several thousand dollars apiece. * * * In two 
matters I was disappointed in Yankee farming,—that in 
| sp:te of all that has been written and said about the 
| preparation and saving of manure, so many of your farm- 
| ers should expose their stable manure to the deteriorat- 
ing influence of sun and rain. And in the second place 
that the profits of farming should be so small. What 
makes your people so crazy to buy land at $150 per acre, 
which will produce about $40 worth of wheat, when there 
are thousands of acres of cotton land to be had at $10 per 
| acre, which, with a little manure, will yield from $75 to 
$100 worth of cotton per acre ?” 















Sundry Humbugs.—While in a flourish- 
ing city at the West, recently, an agent of one of our 
leading Express Companies informed us that humbug 
boxes and parcels are still coming to his office for many 
| persons, some of whom pass for men of considerable in- 
| telligence, Occasionally one of these boxes is opened at 
| the ofiice by the recipient. The last one opened was 
stuffed with hay and old newspapers, but at the bottom 
Was a small photograph of U. S. Bills, a “fae simile,” so 
| called. It cost the recipient $15, and was not worth 
three cents, as a picture even. We were happy to learn 
from him that since a large preminm club of subscribers 

to the American Agriculturist was made up there, the 
» humbug parcels received had decreased from about 20 a 
week to less than 8 a week—a saving of more than $100 
per week to the people there. This is the case, ona larger 
| or smaller scale, wherever this Journal is thoroughly in- 
| troduced. In every town it has gone into it has saved 
to the inhabitants many times the entire subscription 
| money. Let it be scattered more widely still. Thehum- 
| bug fraternity are shrewd fellows, who will by new dodges 
and schemes continue to operate among the ignorant, 
non-reading class. The occasional newspaper paragraphs 
are not sufficient to set a community on guard....An 
| explanation will answer sundry inquiries, and be useful 
| otherwise. First, then, let it be understood that the 
| name and P. O, address of nearly every man having a 
fixed residence in the United States is recorded on one 
} ormore lists in thiscity. These lists include also the 
| names of many ladies, and of young men and wom- 
| en, from the age of 10 or 12 years upwards. They have 
| been gathered from time to time, from postmasters or 
| their clerks, and from numerous other parties, usually 
| under some specious plea, such as a desire to send circu- 
lars of a valuable invention, or by paying so much 
| per hundred for their names. They are gathered from 
| newspapers, from reports of Societies, premium awards, 
at fairs, etc. etc. Parties have offered to sell us the name 
and address of each of 500,000 farmers, for example. We 
heard of one swindler who had sent out 1,200,000 ciren- 
lars to that number of parties. A humbng operator pur- 
chases a copy of say 200,000 of these names, probably 
yours among them, reader. He then gets up a very 
plausible scheme, such as we have so often described, 
and sends out his circulars, If well got up, a sufficient 
number of persons will respond to make his operations 
successful. For example, he gets a lot of cheap watches, 
costing $2 to $4 each, but so stamped and silvered 
gilded, as to make them look to be worth $10 or $20 to 
$100. These, under one plea or another, he works off, 
getting $10 or $12 each, so that if one person in a hundred 
responds, he makes a large profit above the cost of circu- 
larsand postage. A more frequent plan is to make no 
response at all, but to pocket the whole money received. 








| During our past investigations we have purchased several 


| 





of these watches, but never yet found one worth three 
cents as a reliable or even passable time-keeper. As 
soon as one scheme gets to be too well known, the 
operator starts a new one, assuminga different name 
himself; then another scheme and name is assumed, and 
soon. Two operators have each worked thirty or forty 
schemes, at least. Several hundreds of schemes we 
have shown up in this city have been run by a very 
few operators — Todd, Hubbard, etc., under various 
aliases. We append a few examples....‘*The Great 
Trade Improvement Association,” so called, is flooding 
the country withits very attractive circulars, which are 
well calculated to catch the unwary. ‘‘Engravings” are 
soldat 50c. each, witha great discount and great premiums 
promised to those who will help catch the greenhorns. 
A chance at plenty of watches, etc., said to be worth all 
the way from $10 to $750, is promised to buyers of en- 
gravings. As the fools and simple-minded people are not 
all dead yet, Michelin & Co. will probably do a large 
business among the class who don’t read the Agriculturist 
or the Mail. If any of our readers invest, don’t tell us 
about it, for we prefer to believe ‘hey are all too intelli- 
gent to do so.... J. M. Blake and Co. <A large numberof 
letters have been forwarded to us, of which the following 
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is a copy, written under a large printed letter head, and 
with various dates. These dates were well timed to 
come out just after our paper went to press last month, 
probably so as to have time to operate before our next 
papershould appear:  [copy.] 
‘694 Broadway, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1869. 

“ Srr:—A bout fourteen months since, Messrs. Read & Co. 

id us $200.00 for a fine solid gold Geneva watch, which 

ey stated your ticket, No. 83,111, had drawn, requesting 
us to send it to you, as soon as $10.00 per centage was re- 
ceived. We have since then paid $3.00 taxes on the 
watch, making the charges on it now $13.00. Let us 
know by what express to send the watch, so you can call 
and get it, and fay the $13.00 charges to the Express 
Agent. We are, Si 


r, most es a 
“J. M. BuakE & Co. 
er , Meriden, Conn.”’ 


These letters are all alike, excepting in the date and 
ticket number mentioned, and from the variation in the 
handwriting we judge that quite a force of clerks are em- 
ployed in getting them up. We at first supposed this hum- 
bug too transparent to catch any one, but we have letters 
seriously asking us to call and get the watches and for- 
ward them....Wogan & Co. (alias Darly & Co., alias 
Stevens & Co., alias Noyes & Co., alias Barkley & Co., 
etc., etc.) have two or more branches. In one kind of 
circular this concern, with a great show of respectability, 
pretended to be ‘‘ Receivers” for Kelly & Co.’s old sol- 
diers-orphans-gift-enterprise swindle. In another de- 
partment the following is a specimen circular. These 
circulars are sent to boys as young as 10 years, and unless 
parents are watchful, their sons will be tempied on to 
early ruin—though, as a rule, these villainous thieves 
seldom ever make the slightest answer or return for the 
money sent them: 


** New York, Sept. 15th, 1869. 

“Dean Sin:—Believing you to be ‘true blue,’ we will 
introduce for your consideration a matter which will be 
the means of putting many thousands of dollars in your 
pocket in a very short time. We have now on hand, 
ready for circulation, $850,500 in $1, $2, and $5 bills. They 
are the best counterfeits ever put on the market, and we 
defy the Treasury experts themselves to detect them. 
They are of the same size as the genuine, are printed on 
first-class paper, are correctly numbered, and are so ex- 
ceedingly well executed in every respect that they cannot 
possibly be detected, even by the aid of a powerful mi- 
croscope. We have them put up in packages of $500 
each. We will sell you $500 of the $1 or $2 bills for $100; 

1000 for $180. We shall charge you $200 per $1000 on the 
$5 bills, as the engraving of the plate cost us considerably 
more than for the others. If you desire to feel your way 
before investing largely, we will send you $500 upon the 
receipt of $5 or $10, whichever you see fit to send us, 
and you may pay the balance within 15 days after receiv- 
ing the bills, or we will wait until you arrive. Any rail- 
road ticket agent will take them, because he cannot de- 
tect them. Don’t show more than $50 at a time in a place. 
You can well afford to remit the balance in two hours; 
but we will give you plenty of time. You may form some 
idea about the quality of our stock by reading the in- 
closed extract cut from the Herald. The stock isina 
safe place, and we defy the sharpest detectives in New 
York, unless you blow on us, which we know you will 
not do.. Always send money by express or registered 
letter. We will dothe same. Then nothing will be lost 
in the mails, and everything will work harmoniously be- 
tween us. If you prefer we will-send it by express.C.0O.D., 
packed in such a way as not to excite the suspicion that 
it is money. Depend uponit,we are in earnest in this mat- 
ter, and if you take hold of itin a proper manner you can 
make $2,000 before November. We have taken every 
precaution in the execution of these notes to render you 
as safe as if you were handling good money. for better 
executed bills were never issued in the world. In case 
you should be indiscreet enough to let it be known to 
any one, don’t mention where it came from. We have 
the reputation in New York of being men of good stand- 
ing, and therefore we will never be suspected of dealing 
in counterfeit money. Ifyou could manage to come on 
we could talk freely about the matter, and make arrange- 
ments for a big business. If you come on, show this en- 
velope to the man at the desk, and he will introduce you. 
Don’t mention anything about counterfeit money, as he 
will pretend_not to understand you. He will know 
what’s up. Weimplore you not to betray us in case you 
are not inclined togo in. State what denominations 

ou wish, how much, and either destroy this or send 
it back. Address plainly, 

fe “Woaan & Co., St., New York.” 

‘“* P.S.—Depend upon it, as long as you are true to us 
you will never be out of funds.”’ - 
....Nene but those having money to throw away will 
send any money to the so-called ‘‘ Grand Distribution of 
$98,000 worth of Diamonds and Watches, at Cincinnati, 
Noy. 13th.”....A Dr. Garnett, or “ Gammon,” professing 
to hail from No. 1,976 Broadway. N.Y., and to be employed 
by the State at $7,000 a year, is out West curing ears. Is 
he swindling the State by neglecting his home duties, or 
robbing foolish Western people with his plausible lies? 
We can dispose of him in one sentence, viz., there is no 
No. 1,976 Broadway. The highest No. on that street 
given in the City Directory is 1,415, and that is away up 
to West 53d St. Another pretender advertises and writes 
from this city. Hvery one of these eye and ear doctors 
thus advertising is a swindler, 





The White Grub in Pennsylvania. 
A. J. Woodkok, Bedford Co., writes: ‘The corn crop 


has suffered the most severely. In many places it will be 
an entire failure. The grubs commenced operations as 
s00n as the corn was up in the spring, and are at it yet. 





In the first place, they cut off the center root, which 
checked the growth and stunted the stalk. In many 
places, even in the most fertile soil, the crop will not 
average twenty bushels per acre. In examining my field 
the other day, I found as many as twenty-three at one 
hill ; some of my neighbors have found as high as thirty. 
Potatoes have been entirely destroyed in many places, 
Timothy sods are rendered entirely useless (as we be- 
lieve) for the hay crop the coming season. We are ata 
loss to know whether to turn our sod for corn this fall or 
wait until spring. The roots are so completely mown off 
that the sods can be rolled up in heaps by hand. They 
are now commencing upon the grain. Some farmers 
have been obliged to re-sow their entire crop.’’—This is 
asad story, and it would seem from this and other cases 
that have come to our notice, that our white grub is 
likely to prove as serious an enemy to our agriculturists 
as is that of Europe to the cultivators of that country. 
The perfect insects, the May beetles, may be destroyed in 
large quantities by shaking the trees on which they lodge, 
in the morning, and scalding them.- For the grubs 
themselves, no better remedy has been proposed than 
picking them up at plowing time. In France, children 
follow in the furrow and collect the grubs. We do not 
think that any application to the soil will be of use. 





Resources of the Southern Fields 
and Forests. By Francis Peyre Porcher,M.D. Charles- 
ton: Walker, Evans & Cogswell. Pp. 740. Price, $3.50. 
Dr. Porcher has long been known as an industrious 
worker in medical botany, and he has in this work given 
a quite full account of the vegetable products of the 
Southern States, with their uses in the arts and medicine. 
Being a medical man, his descriptions of the remedial 
properties of plants are more full than those of their 
other qualities. The work is altogether a valuable addi- 
tion to our too limited list of those on economical botany. 

Cure for Hens Laying Soft Eggs. 
—t Harlem” finds that of all the cures tried none is so 
good as bone meal, and says that ‘‘ some of this mixed 
with the soft feed once a week is a sure cure.” 





Salt for Fowls.—‘H.” asks, ‘ Will the 
water that ham or salt beef is boiled in be injurious to 
fowls if used to wet up the meal given to them.” We do 
not like to give salt in any form to fowls. 


Death of R. L. Allen.—As we go to press 
we receive the sad tidings of the sudden death at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Sept. 22d, of Mr. R. L. Allen, one of the 
first editors, and subsequently proprietor, of the Ameré- 
can Agriculturést, author of several agricultural works, 
and long and widely known and respected as a manufac- 
turer and dealer in agricultural implements. A more ex- 
tended notice of his life will be inthe December number. 

Grape Trellises.—“ Inquirer,” “Vining,” 
and others. Posts should be of the most durable wood 
to be obtained; five feet out of the ground, and two feet 
below the surface is a common hight; 16 feet apart, 
with a stake between to support the centre of the wire ; 
No. 10 wire is the usual size. Galvanized wire costs a 
few cents more per lb. than other, but it lasts longer. 
The manner of putting up the wire was given last May. 
If necessary to lay down the vines, they are detached 
from the wires. 








Apple Butter.—A request for directions to 
make this has called out several replies. A majority of 
the directions are essentially the same. Cider, fresh 
from the press, is boiled down to one-half or one-third, 
then from 2% to 3 bushels of sweet apples, pared and 
cored, are added, and the whole carefully boiled, stirring 
meanwhile to prevent burning. We add three of the 
recipes differing most widely in their details. ‘J. B.S.,” 
York, Pa., says: “‘Have ready on the day previous to 
boiling apple butter, one barrel of good sweet cider, just 
from the press; enough sweet apples (say about two and 
one half bushels) to make one and a half bushels, after 
being pared, cored, and quartered; a wooden “ stirrer’’ 
made of a piece of walnut board, two fect long and five 
inches wide, and having holes to allow it to move freely 
when being used, and also a handle about eight feet long ; 
anda copper kettle large enough to hold the cider at once. 
Commence on the second day quite early, a's it will re- 
quire about fifteen hours to complete the boiling. Put 
the cider in a kettle and start a brisk fire; in about two 
hours the cider will have boiled down sufiicient to put in 
some of the apples. These are to be added from time to 
time until all are used. As soon as the apples are put in 
the stirring commences, and is continued, to keep from 
burning at the bottom, until the contents of the kettle are 
removed. As soon as the boiling is sufficient, which is 
shown by a thick, glossy appearance, the kettle is to be 
taken off the fire and spices added; cinnamon and all- 
spice are generally used, The apple butter must be taken 











out of the ketttle immediately and put into the vesselg 
intended to keep it. Stone ware is best; glazed earthen 
ware, when quite new, will impart poison to the apple 
butter.” Mrs. Wm. Woodford, Sandusky Co., 0. gives 
the following recipe: ‘‘ Boil one barrel of cider from sweet 
apples, right from the press, down to the consistence of 
thick molasses. Pare and core four bushels of sweet or 
moderately sour apples, and stew them in a small quan- 
tity of fresh cider, or water, until quite soft, and then 
strain them through a colander. Add the cider molasses 

and boil over a moderate fire for about three hours, in 
until of the desired consistence, stirring constantly while 
boiling. All the boiling and stewing should be done in 
brass or copper vessels, and when done it should be 
stored in wooden or earthen vessels. The cidercan be ex- 
peditiously boiled down in a copper sorghum evaporator,” 
Mrs. G. W. Spratt, Bangor, Me., makes the apple butter 
without cider thus: ‘To ten gallons of water add six 
gallons of the best molasses, mix them well together 

and put it into a large kettle overa good fire. Letit come 
to a boil, and skimit, aslongas any scum rises. Take 
out half the liquid and put into a tub; have ready eight 
bushels of fine sound apples, pared, cored, and quar- 
tered, and throw them gradually into the liquid that ig 
still boiling on the fire. Let it continue to boil hard; ag 
it thickens add by degrees the other half of the molasgeg 
and water; stir it frequently, to prevent its scorching, and 
to make it of equal consistence throughout. Boil it ten 
or twelve hours, continuing to stirit. At night take it 
out of the kettle, put it in tubs to cool, and cover it, 
Next morning boil it six or eight hours longer. Half an 
hour before taking it out stir in a pound of mixed spice, 
cloves, cinnamon, and nutmeg. When done, put up in; 
stone or earthen jars. Iuse a brass kettle.” 





“Our Young Folks’? continues to be 
as pleasant and instructive as ever. Perhaps one secret 
of its success is, that its writers treat the young people 
as possessed of a good amount of intelligence, and give 
them interesting reading, without appearing to write 
down to juvenile comprehension. Any one, old or 
young, would be interested in the ‘* Story of a Bad Boy.” 
The young scamp has fallen in love, and has become a 
* blighted being,” in avery happy way. Old as we are, 
we always make ita point to look over Our Young Folks, 





Dealers in Implements, Nursery= 
men, Seedsmen, and all who sell agricultural and 
horticultural wares, including stock, poultry, fertilizers, 
etc., should send us their circulars or business addresses 
if they have not already done so. Our Annuals are now 
being made up, and we wish to present as complete a 
directory as possible. 





The Christian Union.—tTlic paper for- 
merly known as the Church Union takes a more compre- 
hensive title, and in changing proprictors has introduced 
improvements, the foremost of which is to secure the 
services of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher as editor. The 
name of Mr. B. alone will secure success toa journal 
which has heretofore been conducted with ability. 

Potatoes by Mail.—A correspondent in 
Suffolk Co., N. J., sends us a sample of potatoes by ex- 
press, as the postmaster would not take them to go by mail. 
The best way in such cases is to ask to see the law, which 
will soon settle the matter. Hundreds of bushels of 
potatoes go by mail every year, and this is the first case 
in which we have heard of any refusal to take them. 


™ 





No Advice to Seli.—Sometimes 50 cents 
to $5 comes in a letter to pay for an answer. We must 
repeat that this is worse than useless, as it puts us to the 
trouble of returning the money. When we have any ad- 
vice to sell we shall publish a card of terms. 





Names.—If somebody -in some Canterbury, 
who has written twice about a washing-machine, wilt 
tell us in what State he lives, he will get an answer. 





Horseeradish.—“L. 8.,’’ Salisbury, Mo., will 
find an engraving of a horse-radish grater given in April, 
1867. We do not know who makes them. 

Scuppernong Grape.—We arc indebted 
to Mr. E. A. M‘Intosh, ofS. C.,for specimens of this variety, 
which being riper than any we had seen before enabled 
us to better judge of its character. It has a very leathery 
skin, but is more swect and less foxy than we had sup- 
posed. It is said that persons accustomed to it become 
very fond of this variety. 


The Weehawken Grape.—C.,” Vien- 
na,O. Thisisaseedling raised by Dr. C. Siedhof, an ama- 
teur, at Wechawken, N. J., from the seed of a grape 
from the Crimea. We have not heard of its fruiting else- 
where, but with Dr. § it was productive and healthy. 
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Whe ‘Mexican Everbearimg °’ 
Straw berry.—The strawberry now called ‘* Mexican 
Everbearing,” and formerly the Maximilian, was exhib- 
ited at the meeting of the American Pomological Socicty. 
In regard to this, the Michigan Farmer, of Oct. 9th, says 
that one of the editors of the Agricwdturést (calling him 
by name) “ and other scientific men gave the stranger 
their critical attention, and we believe all were obliged 
to admit that the plant was not the Old Red Alpine, but 
that it was a variety distin new, With valuable 
properties of growth and produ n that made it differ- 
ent from any strawberry known to members of the Con- 
vention.”” Inthe same article it is stated that Mr. Fuller 
was obliged to ‘*succumb to the pressure of the com- 
bined facts with which he was met,’ and more of the 
same sort. Mr. Fuller is abundantly able to take care of 
himself, and we will merely say that he did no such thing 
as succumb.” As tothe editor of the Agriculturist re- 
firvcd to, he would say that the statements in regard to 
him are unqualifiedly false. Ie expressed no opinion in 
public, but if he had done so, it would have been to the 
effect that he could see no difference between the plants 
shown as Mexican Everbearing and those as Alpine, 
except that one was grown in good soil and had been 
watered and cared for, and that the others were neglected 
plants from poor soil, and evidently selected with a view 
te mak? the contrast as strong as possible. We do not 
know whether this precions report originated with the 
Michigan Farmer or those interested in the sale of the 
“Mexican Everbearing” Strawberry. It will not help 
the sale of the so-called variety, or advance the interests 
of pomology to put forward statements which have not 
the slightest foundation in truth. The question of the 
identity of the fruits referred tois not to be settled by 
advertising editorials, but by the careful judgment of 
men who eeck to arrive atthe truth rather than to sell 
strawberry plants. We have the ‘* Mexican Everbearing” 
and the Alpine growing side by side, and hope next sea- 
son to satisfy ourselves at least, if they are equally poor, 
or which is the more worthless of the two. 











The American Pomological Soci-« 
ety.—This Institution held its 12th Biennial Session at 
Philadelphia, Sept. 15th, and it continued for three days. 
The attendance was large, and the various parts of the 
country well represented. The President, Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder, gave an interesting address. The time of the 
meeting was occupied in discussing the fruit lists, which 
were gone through with great rapidity, as the greater 
part of the labor had been performed by the Fruit Com- 
mittees in February last. The previous officers were for 
the greater part re-elected, and additional Vicc-Presi- 
dents and Committee members were added for the States 
not represented at the last session. The next meeting 
will be held at Richmond, Va., in Sept. 1871, the day to 
be fixed by the presiding officer. The principal officers 
are: Marshall P. Wilder, Mass., President; F. R. Elliott, 
Cleveland, O., Secretary; Thos. P. James, Phila., Treas- 
rer. Every one interested in fruit culture should bo- 
come a member, as this will secure to him acopy of the 
Transactions and revised Fruit Lists. Sending $10 to 
the Treasurer makes a life-member, or $2 admits to bien- 
nial membership. Socially the meeting was an excced- 
ingly pleasant one, and the most genial feeling prevailed. 

Obituary.—In the month of September last, 
England lost two of her most eminent horticulturists. 
Robert Thompson, for 44 years connected with the gar- 
dens ofthe Royal Horticultural Society, at Chiswick, died 
at the age of 71; and James Veitch, whose name is iden- 
tified with the introduction of so many valuable plants, 
died at the age of 54....Since the foregoing was written, 
we learn of the death of Mr. Eugene A. Baumann, which 
took place at Rahway, N.J., early in October. Mr. B. 
was widely known as a landscape gardener, and many of 
the most tasteful places in the country were laid out by 
him. We have, during the present year, published two 
small designs by him. Besides being a landscape gar- 
dener, Mr. B. was an accomplished horticulturist. He 
was, if we mistake not, son of one of the Banmann Broth- 
ers, of the world-renowned nursery at Bolwiller, France. 





The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society.—The granite temple of Flora and Pomona, 
situated on Tremont St., Boston, was again filled with 
the choicest productions ef the garden and orchard at 
the Annual Exhibition in September last. The library 
room was devoted to grapes; those grown under glass 
were very fine, and the show of natives very good for a 
locality which does not excel in growing this fruit. The 
lower hall was a\most eutirely given up to vegetables, 
and the display—being enthusiastic on vegetables—was 
grand, z. e., if vegetables ever can be grand. Bresee was 
there with his potatoes, which looked as if they had been 
made to order in the same .mould. Gregory, from the 
salt corner of the State (Marlilchead), showed heads of 











things that one turned away from his collection with 
much the same recollection that one has of Mexican 
puchero, where every vegetable that can be had, from 
pumpkins to peppers, is cooked in the same pot. Such 
celery and cauliflowers ! Enough to make one wish to live 
in Boston, which we certainly should do did we not pre- 
fer to live somewhere else. After feasting the eyes on 
vegetables the fruit in the upper hall looked rather tame, 
t is useless to tell any one who has seen Boston display 
its pears anything about it. Those who have not seen 
them can get no idea from a description, and had better 
go tothe next show. The collection of choice plants 
was an exhibition of itself, the green-houses of Hovey 
& Co., Hunniwell, and others, affording specimens of 
great rarity and beauty. The Society has introduced a 
noteworthy improvement in the way of new exhibition 
plates. They are shallow, oblong trays, with rounded 
corners, made of heavy white ware, and stamped with 
the scal of the Society. Fruit in dishes of this kind 
shows much better than in ordinary plates; there isa 
great saving of room, and the tables present an appear- 
ance of order and neatness not otherwise attainable. 
The exhibition closed with the forty-first annual dinner 
of the Society. President Hyde presided, and near him 
were Ex-presidents Wilder, Breck, Stickney, Cabot, and 
Hovey, while the tables were filled by those whose names 
are familiar to all who are devoted to horticulture. 
Cabbages.—Sauerkraut.—‘C. H. §,” 
Ionia, Neb. See ‘Kitchen Garden,” page 399, for 
method of wintering cabbages. To make sauerkraut, the 
cabbage is sliced by means of a knife fixed in a frame, and 
is something like an inverted plane. A clean barrel is lined 
with cabbage leaves on the bottom and a short distance 
up the sides. A layer of 3 inches of cut cabbage is put 
in and pressed down by the hand, and sprinkled with 4 
tablespoonfuls of salt. Four layers are put in in this way, 
and then the whole is packed down hard with a wooden 
pounder. Four more layers follow, with another pound- 
ing, and so on until the barrel is full. Cover with cab- 
bage leaves, and puton a board follower with a heavy 
weight, and set away to ferment. Remove the scum at 
the end of three weeks, and if necessary, add water 
enough to keep the krautcovered, The cutting apparatus 
was figured in Oct., 1867. 





What they Say in Austratia.—aA cor- 
respondent writes from Sydney: ‘ Your American Agri- 
culturist contains so much valuable information that is 
applicable to this country, apart from other interesting, 
amusing, and instructive items, that a list has been lately 
opened in Sydney for subscribers, to which I and many 
of my friends have appended their names, and we hope 
soon to have the gratification of regularly receiving your 
valuable publication.”—We are rapidly annexing”? all 
the countries as portions of our territory. 

The Pennsylvania Morticultural 
Society held its annual exhibition at the time of the 
meeting of the Am. Pomological, and between the two— 
for no one could tell where one exhibition ended and the 
other began—the show of fruits was splendid. To the 
Pennsylvania—the pioneer Society of the country—must 
fall the credit of the beautiful decorations, mainly of 
choice living plants. The show of vegetables was poor 
for anywhere, and especially meagre for Philadelphia, 
and did we not know how much better in this respect 
she has done in years past, we should suggest to her 
growers to come to Washington Market any morning, 
and sce how such things are done around New York. 
Not only did the Pennsylvania Society afford every facil- 
ity and aid to the Pomologicals, but at the close of the 
session gave them a grand banquet, at which ladies, 
flowers, and music, fruit and fun and wisdom, delicate 
eatables and ‘good cheer generally, were blended in 
most delightful confusion. 

Downine’s Fruit and Fruit Trees 
of America,.—Second revision and correction, with 
large additions, by Charles Downing. The original work, 
which is taken as the basis of the present one, was by 
A. J. Downing, whose name is still retained npon the 
title page, although it is so much enlarged by the 
addition of new matter, that the original volume 
forms but a small portion of the present huge book. We 
say huge, for it contains more than 1,100 large octavo 
pages, and is a monument to the patience and zeal which 
collected so large an amount of material, and the indus- 
try which compiled it in its present available form. A 
work of this kind cannot be perused for review, as its 
value can only be ascertained, like that of, a dictionary, 
by familiar use. As the name of Charles Downing isa 
synonym for all that is conscientious and disinterested in 
regard to fruits, the fruit-growing public will be pre- 
pared to accept whatever opinions may be expressed in 
the book as those of one who had no object in view 
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life has been devoted. That many nominal varieties are 
put down as synonyms and that many over-praised ones 
have fair judgment rendered them, will displease those 
who make pomological accuracy secondary to their inter- 
est in trade, we have no doubt. In looking over the pages 
we find that all classification, even by periods of ripening, 
has been omitted, and the varieties of each kind are 
placed in alphabetical order. When one of so wide an 
experience as Mr. Downing gives up the attempt to sys- 
tematize fruits as hopeless, we may well question if itis 
possible to group them in a satisfactory manner. Tho 
number of varieties illustrated is small in proportion to 
those enumerated and described, but to introduce more 
would have still more increased the size of the book, 
now almost inconveniently large. When we com- 
pare the present edition with the modest one which first 
made its appearance in 1845, we can see to what extent 
the subject has grown. Ifonlya small proportion of the 
new varietics that have been added prove valuable, we 
shall have reason to be proud of our progress. We 
would add a word in commendation of the very elab- 
orate index, which fills 83 pages, in double columns, 
and is a good-sized work of itself. Price, $7.50. 





The New Jersey State Fair, held at 
the fine grounds at Waverley, though opening in the midst 
of a storm, proved eventually a success. The exhibition 
was peculiarly rich in Agricultural Implements, especially 
those adapted to the use of small farmers and market 
gardeners. Theshkow of fruits, vegetabics, and flowers, is 
rarely surpassed by a simply Agricultural Society. .This 
department and that of horses are understood to be the 
crowning glories of the shows of this Society. The horse 
department was, we believe, fully up to the standard, and 
certain it was that many a capital ‘ heat’’ was trotted. 
There were excellent Devons, good Short-horns, very fair 
Herefords, neat Ayrshires and Jerseys, but the last hardly 
came up to last year’s standard. Poultry was poor. 


Another Great Poultry Show.—The 
N. Y. State Poultry Society, which did itself so much 
credit by the manner in which its first exhibition. was 
conducted in March last, is now issuing circulars and 
preparing for another to be held at the same place, tho 
Empire Skating Rink, beginning on the first day of De- 
cember and continuing to the 9th. This monster build- 
ing will be heated by steam, and though the weather be 
severe we may expect comfort within ; besides, the offices, 
ladies’ apartments, and restaurants, will be as warm as 
ordinary sitting-rooms. In addition to a show of poultry, 
both usefal and ornamental, land and water fowls, to- 
gether with pigeons of all sorts, and animal pets of every 
name, from ponies to cats and dogs, including rabbits, 
Guinea pigs,—in short, a real menagerie of peis—the So- 
ciety offers prizes for fish-propagating apparatus, and 
the best illustrations of fish breeding as now practiced. 
The interest excited by the chickens hatching in the in- 
cubator, last year, was great, but that of hatching troutlets 
bids fair to exceed it. The prizes offered are gold, silver, 
and bronze medals, of different sizes and values, and the 
best works on poultry, etc. Mr. Geo. H. Warner, of New 
York Mills, is President, and Daniel E. Gavitt, Secretary. 





Whe ‘* Kentucky » Straw berry.— 
Our friend, J. 8. Downer, ef Fairview, Ky., originator of 
the Downer’s Prolific and Charles Downing, has added 
another of his seedlings, the Kentucky, to the list. Mr. 
D. has tested this variety for six years, and now offers it 
as ripening aweekor ten days later than other large- 
varieties. A late strawberry has been a desideratum, 
and we hope to find it in the Kentucky. 





Grimes’ Golden Apple.—We think that 
the Agriculturist was the first to figure this most excel- 
lent variety, in January, 1867, from specimens received 
from 8S. B. Marshall, Cleveland, O. We have seen it sev- 
eral times sinee, and are glad to know that it confirms 
the good opinion that we then gave of it, and that it sus- 
tains its reputation asa fu’land regniar bearer. A kind 
which is so highly esteemed at the West should have a 
trial in the Eastern States. The fruit is of medium size, 
and isin season from January until March. When rip- 
ened it is of a beautiful golden yellow. Dr. Warder, in 
his Pomology, says: ‘* Quality, very best; use, dessert; 
too good for aught else; those who have tried it say that, 
it is excellent for cooking.” 





Dwarfing Fruits.—Thos. Middleton -(no 
address). Dwarf Peaches are accidental seedlings of 
dwarf habit, which are budded on common peach stocks. 
The Italian, free, and Van Buren’s Golden, cling, are the 
only ones with which we are acquainted. The apple is 
dwarfed by using the Paradise Apple asa sto¢k. Cher- 
ries are dwarfed by budding on the Mahaleb stock....The 
method of grafting referred to was given as a tter 
of news, We have had no personal experience th it. 
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The Farmers’ Club.—Tiis remarkable 
body still mects, and though we are unable to give fuil 


reports of the talks it- lets loose, we are unwilling that - 


our readers should not have an occasional taste of the 
richness there poured out. We learn that ‘Smut is a 
disease of wheat that is not understood any more than 
consumption is in the human race.” Smut was first cor- 
rectly described in 1796. In 1805 Sir Joseph Banks pub- 
lished 2 memoir on the subject, with a colored plate, and 
since then Brogniart, Tulasne, Berkley, Cook, and others, 
have made its history as well known to people outside of 
the Club as that of wheat itscl?....A well-educated lady, 
brought up to know the points of a horse and a bullock, 
has chosen to make an honest living by reporting the 
cattle markets for a daily paper. Onc of the clubites de- 
scribed her appearance in the cattle yard, and said, he 
gentle sheep opencd not their mouths, but the emaciated 
calves sct up a dolcful ‘Ma, ma, my ma.’’’ This-passed 
unrebaked, and will probably go abroad in the Transac- 
tions, to edify and instruct the world....lMere is more 
““farmiers’’’ talk. One asks how to destroy cabbage 
worms; the reply is—‘t Don’t have cabbages, as Dog- 
berry wotld say, it is ‘ tolerable and not to be endured.’” 


Mydrophobia in Cattle.—Mr. A. E. 
Downes, of Chemung Co., N. Y., in a letter to the Ag7i- 
eulturist; mentions the loss by a neighbor, David Titus, 
of several young cattle by this distressing discase. No 
doubt they were bitten by a mad dog, but without the 
knowledge of the owner. They sulked standing alone, 
frothed at the mouth, attacked other animals, anything 
moving about at times throwing them into paroxysms 
of raving, doubtless accompanied by severe pain. They 
were always docile towards their master, suffering him 
to lead them, administer medicine, etc., without resist- 
ance or demonstration of violence. Prof. Law, of Cor- 
nell University, declared the disease Hydrophobia, for 
which no cure is known. 

The Best Stock’ Fow!l.—Henry S. An- 
derson, Ontario Co., N. Y., asks: ‘What breed of 
poultry do you consider as the best for raising fowls to 
sell?—also which is the most profitable to keep, take 
them all in all ?”—We like the Brahmas asa stock fowl 
better than any other breed. This answers the second 
qnestion.—There are always more or less fowls which 
are not up to the standard required for breeding, if th 
breed is tobe kept up. Brahma pullcts of this 
meted with large Dorking cocks, produce a fine large 
fowl which cannot be ‘excelled by any pure sient 
for hardiness, quick growth, and ease of fattening. 





Chichkens.— Prececieus Layers.— 
Cross-bred chickens are often the best as layers or for 
*D. B.,” of Pittsburgh, Pa., writes: ‘I had 
a brood of chickens come out about the 15th er 20th of 
March. On the 17th of July one of the pullets began 
laying, and Jaid 21 eggs in 24days. Soon after others of 
the same brood commenced, and all the pullets of that 
brood have been laying through the month of September. 
The Dorking blood predominates, and they are, perhaps, 
a quarter Dominique.” 

California State Fair.—The Sixteenth 
Annual State Fair held at Sacramento, in Sept. last, was 
& success, pecuniarily and otherwise. The Rev. I. S. 
Diehl gave the address, which was devoted to silk culture 
The silk growers and manufacturers made a great dis- 
play'of their products. 

_ Balls in the Street.—A few days ago we 
encountered a bull leading a Jad of cighteen through the 
streets of New York. The animal appeared to be two- 
and-a-half to three years old; he had no ring in his nose, 
and was controlled in bnt slight measure by the lad, who 
was drawn along by his side by means ef a cord or small 
tope, as large as one’s finger. The boy shouted, to clear 
the road, and on they went, the bull stopping now and 
then to paw dust and bellow wildly. Behind this party 
came three others, a few months younger. All the bulls 
were Jed by poor, miserable little ropes, looking half rot- 
ten, and some ia several picces, and none of the boys 
appeared tobe twenty years old. Crossing Broadway, 
the leader was cauzht in a rush of omnibuses and swept 
down with the current a full block, when; somehow, he 
tutned and came back with the ascending stream of vehi- 
cles, getting many a crack from the whips of reckless 
drivers, who would as lief as not witness the fearful 


_ spectacle of a mad bull in the streets. The next day we 


read the account of a bull which escaped from onc of 
the mid-city slaughter-honses, and rushed madly through 
several of the most crowded business streets, chased by 
‘police, and followed by a crowd of one or two thousand 

of allages and sizes. He was clubbed, shot at, 

at, and stoned from one end of his route to the 
other. ~Persons were gored, run over, shot, and hurt in 


: Saag ways, and finally the bull was shot and killed. If 
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the poure of New York will have slaughter-houses in 
their midst, and insist upon allowing cattle to be driven 
at all times of the day and night through the strects, 
surely they will not object to cither excluding bulls, or, 
if they are admitted, let them come with rings in their 
noses, and a strong rope about their horns, and another 
tied to one fore-leg, so that they may be tripped up and 
shot if they become unruly. 





Plianing-mill Shavings, ctc.— “J. 
Ii.,”’ of Rocky Hill, N. J., wishes to be informed whether 
pine shavings, fresh from the planing-mill, are useful or 
injurious as mulching for strawberries, blackberries, and 

raspberries, and if they are good spread upon sod to be 
plowed for corn in the spring.—Ans.—They are not to be 
commended as mulch for anythir 17, but may be used in 
the stables as adsorbents of manure, and when decayed 
or partly decomposed, are useful as an ingredient of ma- 
nare, but are not worth much. They would be of still 
less value if spread upon the surface and plowed in, 
thongh, unless in very large quantities, they would 
probably dono harm, When in masses upon or undcr 
the soil, such things (sawdust, shavings, etc.) form at- 
tractive wintering places for certain insects, and besides 
remain long undecomposed. 

Fertilization of Sand Barrens.— 
W.S. Young, of Brooklyn, prefers sand to mosquitoes, 
and writes: ‘I have been traveling about the cast end 
of Long Island, and am so well pleased with many paris, 
with the pleasant appearance of the country, its health- 
fulness, and its freedom from that pest of the west end, 
mosquitoes, that I would prefer to live there if I knew 
some way to give fertility to the sand and gravel. Can 
you tell how I may, at an expense not out of rea- 
son, give to one hundred acres of those sandy barrens 
such permanent fertility that I may raise profitable crops 
of wheat and corn there ?”—.Ans.—The east cnd of Long 
Island is a good deal better to cultivate than the central 
portions, but it is fair to say that no treatment can give 
to such soil permanent fertility. We think it may be 
brought wp to yield 20 bushels of wheat or 40 to 50 bush- 
els of corn to the acre, without unreasonable expense, by 
the use of fish manure and sea-weed compost, and plow- 
ing in green crops—buckwhceat, corn sown in drills and 
plowed under when beginning to tassel, and clover,—in 
all cases keeping the enriched soil as near the surface as 
possible, until a good degree of fertility is established. 

Houses Wanted.—We have received in- 
quiries from parties in remote sections inquiring where 
ready framed houses can be purchased. Those engaged 
in the business will find it pay to answer through our ad- 
vertising columns. 





Miuchkieberry Culture.—‘B. G. 8.,” 
Cambridge, Mass. We know of no one who has attempt- 
ed huckleberry culture beyond sctting out here and there 
a bush ofthe taller kinds as an ornament. Mr. Fuller, in 
his Small Fruit Culturist, suggests that attempts dice d 
be made to procure improved scedlings, but we are not 
aware sany< ene who has done so. As long as the fruit 
in such abundance in the wild state there is no 
ation to engage in its cultivation. 
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Hiedzec Questions.— Several ask why not 
sow the seed where the hedge is tostand. The young 
plants are not likely to get so good culiure as when grown 
in a sced-bed. By taking up the plants and burying 
them, or keeping them in the cellar the first winter, they 
are saved from the injury likely to result from being 
thrown out by frost, and besides a greater uniformity in 
the hedge is secured, as the planter is enabled to assort 
the young trees....E. Audigier, Ark., has a young Pyra- 

canth hedge, and wishes to know what to do with it. It 
is difficult to advise without knowing more of its present 
condition. The great trouble with he dges is in securing 
a good bottom growth. We have very little experience 
with the Pyracanth as a hedge plant asthe North. White 
recommends to trim it in the fall in the shape of a broad 
wedze, one foot high, and sixinches broad at the base, 
and in future prunings the base should increase in breadth 
four inches for every foot in hight. The young growth 
should be trimmed in June also....“* J. II. 8.,°° Hunting- 
don, L.I. We should not advise the Osage Orange on 
Long Island. It isalittle tootender. The Honey Lo- 
cust will suit your purpose much better. Sctin spring. 


The Queens County Agr. Society 


(Long Island) -held the largest and most successful 
fair it has ever had last month. There were 115 


entries of cattle, 209 of horses, and 207 of poultry, be- 
sides a good show of sheep and swine, and a most excel- 
lent display of vegetables, potatoes being very fine and 
There was a creditable show of 
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in large quantities. 
fruits also, as well as of flowers. 
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Taber, and C, H. Jores, cach showed good Short: Bers 
Win. Norton, excellent Herefords y—hot large, but hand. 
some, and well marked,—and Wm. Crozier, the finest Jer. 
sey bull we ever saw, and good Jersey and Ayrshire 
stock. He is an enterprising breeder, with too gliba 
tongue to praise hisown and dcfame other men’s stock, 
Mr. Crozier also showed Berkshires, as well as Cots. 
wold and Southdown shecp, all of good quality. Mr, 7, 
C. Gavitt, son of the Secretary of the N. Y. State Poultry 
Socicty, made an exceedingly fine exhibition of poultry, 
There were more coops and the fowls were in better 
feather than at the N. Y. State show. Most of the birds 
were imported and very choice. Choice birds were 
also shown by Samuel Willets, and there was in this de. 
partment its fail share of trash. The victualing depart. 
ment seemed to be very well conducted. There was no 
great show of Long Island manufactures, for a very good 





reason, good wagons and carriages forming almost g 
solitary exception. J.R. Decatur & Co., of N.Y, Citys 


and Isaac Hicks, of Hempstead, showed farm implements, 


Bresee’s New Potatoes. — The new 
seedlings of Mr. Bresee were tested by the committées 
of the Mass. Hort. Society, and twenty-cight persons 


marked their estimate on a scale of 10. The order in 
which they stood when the votes were counted was ag 
follows: Bresee’s No. 6 received 208 marks, and stood 
No.1; Early Rose, 2; King of the Earlies, 3; Bresec’s 
Prolific, 4; Bresec’s No. 7, 5; Bresec’s No. 5, 6, 








Pratt’s Astral ©i1.—Jacob Kirk, Mont- 
ry Cos Pa, The oil is placed on our premium list, 
which expresses our opinion of it more forcibly than a 
gzarticle. It is no “safer and better than good coal 
coal oil, to be “good,” must be equal to 
tt’s, which it is not, one time in a thousand. 

Walnuts. — J. McClarran, 
Powshick Valnuts are ping where the 
trees are to sak cither in rows, which are to be thinned 
when necessary, or in hills, with two or three seeds ina 
place. Planting may be done in fall orin spring. If the 
nuts are to be kept over winter they should be mixed with 


slightly damp sand. 
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Setting TWrees.— E. T. M.,” Sivan Creek, 
O., writes: ‘You say that ‘the time of sctting the 
trees in the orchard has nothing to do with the bearing,’ 
There are four Pound Royal Apple Trees in Mr. A. T, 
Blake's orchard, two of which were planted in the fall, 
and bear ene year, and the other two were planted in the 
spring, 2: on r the alternate year. Wow do youaccount 
his te of facts?” an readily conccive that 
er ‘eat of trees may have been so injured by some 
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circumstance attending the fall or spring planting as to 
give one a year’s advantage over the other, 
Abronias.— NR. Ii. J.,” Niles, O. Probably 


the difficulty with your Abronias was tiie much moisture. 
We have seen all three, A. wmbdellata, A. arenaria, and 
A. fragrans, growing in their native sands, in places so 
sterile that vegetation was scarce. A. arenaréa grows 
upon the blowing sands of the Pacific shore. We have 
only cultivated 4. and then in exceedingly 
poor soil, where it did very well. A. fragrans is most 
beautifal when growing wild, but we could not start the 
seeds in our only trial of it. 
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Iiansas at the Pomological Soci« 
ety »—Kansas deserves a separaic item. The State Leg- 
iture madc an appropriation to defray the expenses of 
a delegation to the meeting. The Legislature did well. 
The delegates did well also, for they had something to 
show and something to say. Only a few years ago Kan- 
fas wasa State known to most people as something to be 
wrangled over by politicians. Nowshecomes with fruits 
which put the older States in the shade. The collec- 
tion, for its size and the beauty of its individual speci- 
sthe principal point of attraction in the room. 
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Bee Notes.—Dy WV. Quinbdy. 
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Apiary for November.—In scctions where there 
is not much buckwheat, many stocks will not have collect 
ed honey enough for winter, owing to the cold, wet season. 
Some of these should be fed, and others taken up, accord- 
ing to cireumstances. Where there is not comb enough to 
hold sufficient honey for winter, I would advise taking 
up just as soon as the brood hatches. This, after sucha 
summer as the past, will be as early as the middle of 
October. Where there is comb enough to hold fifteen or 
twenty pounds of honey, Southern honcy, ora ryrup made 
of suzar, may be fed with proft. I notice in the Bee 
Journal a statement to the effect that the addition of a 
little ¢1 t the candyit ne of sugar syrup 
in the combs. it takes so much 
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honey to furnish material for making it, that, asa gencr- , 


al thing, it does not pay. 

How to Feead.—Bces may be fed in box-hives as fol- 
lows: Bore two or three holes in the top, set on shallow 
dishes containing the feed mixed with shavings or cut 
straw, to keep the bees from drowning, and cover the 
whole with a close-fitting box, so that no bees can get in 
except through the hive. In case of movable frames, 
the combs may be taken out and held at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and the honey or syrup poured through 
a flat-bottomed tin dish with some twenty small holes 
punched in the bottom, into the cells. When one side 
is filled, the combs can be turned, and the process re- 
peated with the other side, 

Impurities of Cross- bred Drones.—An articlo 
with the above heading, written by Bidwell Bros., St. Paul, 
Minn., appears in the Agriculturist for February, 1867. In 
this article it is shown by reasons that seem conclusive to 
them, that the drones from a pure Italian queen, impreg- 


nated by a native drone, are inferior in color, and hence, © 


by inference, in purity. Since that time, this statement 
has been copied by various papers, and, because undis- 
puted, taken for truth. I cannot now say that it is posi- 
tively false, but my experience is against it. I have no 
theory to offer, but the fact that in the raising of Italian 
queens I have observed that the drones from such queens 
are usually lighter colored, ought to be admitted to 
weigh soracthing. The question has been raised, Why 
not test it? This would be no easy matter for any one 
person under ordinary circumstances. There are few 
apiarics situated so far from all native bees as to make 
the mixing of blood impossible. The queen will go 
three miles or more to mect the drone. Mere opinion is 
the poorest kind of proof, yet we can have nothing bet- 
ter than this, as it seems, until something more conclu- 
sive appears. So far, my experience and conclusions are 
directly opposed to those of Bidwell Bros. Will other 
bee-keepers give theirs? 

Bee Robbers.—John Wirfflein, Montgomery Co., 
Pa., wishes to know if there is any redress at law if his 
neighbors’ bees rob his hives. Also if there is any way 
of killing the robbers without hurting his own bees.— 
There is no law that will help him.—I would not suggest 
any way of killing them, but would recommend keeping 
them strong enough to prevent robbing, which involves 
considerable knowledge with a convenient hive. 

Alsike Clover,.—J. Hildreth, Mansfield, O., writes: 
“T have seen it stated that Alsike clover is good for bees, 
hay, and pasture. Will you describe it, and state its relative 
value for these purposes as compared with the common 
Red Clover.””—The Alsike clover seems to be a species be- 
tween the White and Red. Its leaf is of medium size, 
and the blossom larger than that of the white, and tinged 
with red; the stem is erect or nearly so; it grows eight- 
een or twenty inches high, sending out the fiower shoots 
at the axils of the leaves. I have tried it on sandy soil, 
and had it do well the second year, making good hay. 
But it has proved a biennial here, and I should not sow 
it in preference to the white clover for the bees. A neigh- 
bor tried it on clay loam with similar results. 

Progeny of Italians.—A correspondent writes: 
“What [wish to know is how the progeny of a Pure 
(Italian) Queen may be distinguished from that of an im- 
pure, or rather the difference between the progeny of a 
pure queen by a pure drone, and that of a pure queen bya 
black drone.”’—I know of no test of the purity of Italian 
queens better than the color of their bees, and this varies 
even with the best. Still, I count as hybrids all swarms 
that contain any bees entirely black. My experience 
teaches that of the progeny—that is, the working bees— 
of a pure queen bya black drone, not more than one- 
half will show the yellow band, the rest being colored 
like the natives. The drones from such a queen, how- 
ever, would be pure Italian and so marked. 

The Bee Malady.—Writcrs continue to describe 
the bee malady in Indiana and Kentucky, and would like to 
have the matter discussed. Theysay, ‘‘ Noone can give 
a satisfactory solution.” It was suggested last winter 
that the cause of this would be found in some poisonous 
substance collected by the bees. Instances of a similar 
kind are not unknown among other animals, and Iam 
still of the opinion that this is the true solution. 

Is it Prudent to Buy Bees ?—‘ Would it be 
prudent for a poor man to buy Italian bees at heavy cost, 
and run the risk of some disease killing them all ?”’ 

Tad he inquired if it was prudent for a poor man to 
buy a cow, horse, or farm, build a house, plant a fruit 
tree, potatoes, or corn, and “run the risk” of all that 
might thwart his plans and bring him to grief, I could 
answer as well. The man who knows what the dairy, 
the farm, or the orchard needs, what foes to meet, and 
how to meet them, and fecls confident of his ability to 
do it, would be likely to succeed with either. 

So with bees, If he knows their nature and what they 
need, their instincts, and can avail himself of then— 
knows the conditions of their most tigorons activity and 











health, I have no doubt of his success in keeping bees. 
Me should understand their natural history, learning it 
by observation for himself, or collecting it from authors 
on the subject. We first learn the alphabet, then spell, 
and then read. Let him get some reliable work on the 
subject, and calculate for himself the chances of success. 
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Tim Bunker on Cape Cod and Cranberries. 








Mr. Eprron:—You see, the way it happened 
was this. For years after we got back from 
down South, Mrs. Bunker was the contentedest 
woman in all my acquaintance. She declared 
that Hookertown was the center of Connecti- 
cut, and the best place in all the world to live in. 
ITshould have thought more of that if she had 
seen a little more of the world. You could not 
get her out of the house for anything except to 
go to meeting, and down to Shadtown, to see 
Sally and the grandchildren, although they in- 
sist upon writing the name of the youngest 
Sallie, which riles her every time she sees it in 
a letter, There was not a word said agin my 
holdiw of justice courts in the house, or agin 
folks coming to see my stock and improvements. 
She kept on knitting, and baking, and sew- 
ing,—so busy that I begun to think she never 
would go anywhere agin. But things, come to 
slack water last fall, and she actually staid down 
to Shadtown over night, and made a few visits. 
I had hopes after this. One evening in Febru- 
ary, after reading the recipes in the Agriculiurist 
until she nodded, she suddenly lifted her gold- 
bowed spectacles as if a new thought had 
struck her. Says she, “Timothy, I guess I’m 
about ready for another journey. Things don’t 
go right in-doors any longer. I spoiled the last 
batch of bread I undertook to make, the pies 
are wretched, the soap did n’t come good, and I 
narrowed the heel of your stocking too soon. 
It is about time I stepped out.” 

“Well, where upon earth will you go to this 
time of year?” I asked,—‘*Cape Cod, or the 
Jerseys ?” supposing that either place was enough 
out of the world to discourage common people. 

“ Cape Cod, if it will suit you just as well. 
You see, Cousin Dorcas Rogers lives down 
there, and I have n’t seen her since she was up 
here, ten years ago.” 

Cape Cod and Dorcas Rogers! This was a 
stumper. I should as soon have thought of 
going to the White Mountains or to any other 
summer resort in midwinter. But I knew it 
was no use talking when Mrs, Bunker’s mind 
was madeup. So I got the trunks packed, 
thinking all the while, “I guess she’ll have a 
gay time before she gets back.” Think of going 
down to Rockaway beach in February! 

An old-fashioned stage-coach set us down at 
the door of Gilbert and Dorcas Rogers, about 
two miles from the railroad. It was close by 
the jumping-off place, and a little further out 
of the world than I had ever been before. They 
tell about land so poor that the more a man 
has of it, the worse off he is. It is no joke. 
I’ve seen thousands of acres of just such land. 
I did n’t see even a mullein stalk. Pitch Pine 
comes up there, undertakes to grow, and gives 
itup asa bad job. I felt bad for the Rogers 
family, and all their cousins, Says I, “Cousin 
Gilbert, how do you people live down here on 
the Cape? I haven't seen anything but stunted 
trees and herbage down here; all your corn 
stubble looks blasted.” 

“Wal,” says Cousin Gilbert, “that is the way 
it strikes strangers generally. But we are 
about as well off as the rest of mankind. Some 
go to sea, and the balance raise cranberries.” 

“You don’t mean to say that cranberries 
pays anything decent ?” I asked. 








“ Folks ’round, here think it’s about the best 
business going,” he replied. 

“ And what is good swamp land worth where 
you can raise them ?” 

“Anywhere from one to three dollars a rod.” 

“Don’t you mean anacre?” Lasked, thinking 
he had made a mistake, 

“No, I mean a rod. It sells from two to five 
hundred dollars an acre if everything is right 
about it; and when well stocked with vines in 
bearing condition, it is worth from a thousand 
to seventeen hundred dollars an acre.” 

I opened my eyes at this, but as Cousin Gil- 
bert was Deacon in the church, I did not tell 
him he was talking loose. I thought so, though. 
Thad noticed a good many eranberry patches 
as I came down to the railroad, some of them 
partly covered with water, and some all dry. 
But I supposed they were wild vines, and did 
not pay much attention to them. 

“Seventeen hundred dollars an acre!” I ex- 
claimed. “ That sounds like speculation in city 
lots. Ifyou can make your swamps worth a 
hundred dollars an acre, I should like to learn 
how. Hookertown has thousands of acres of 
just such land, that can be bought for a song.” 

“Perhaps not just like it,” said Gilbert, de- 
liberately. “All swamp land will not raise 
cranberries at a profit, You must have three 
things to make a first-class bog—muck, sand, 
and the chance to flow suddenly. Now, there 
are a great many bogs that have muck, but no 
sand or gravel near, and a still greater number 
that have these, but are so situated that they 
cannot be flowed in a few hours. Cranberries 
will grow on almost any muck or peat swamp, 
but they will run mostly to vines, and yield 
very little fruit. The sand checks the growth 
of the vines, and keeps down the weeds and 
grass. The water guards them against the 
worms and the frost.” 

“What is your inethod of preparing a bog?” 

“ Wal,” said Cousin Gilbert, tipping back in 
his chair, “it is a good deal more of a job than 
you would think for. In the first place, you 
have to skin the surface ten or twelve inches 
deep, taking off the roots and sods, and making 
it as nearly level as possible, so that the water 
will readily cover it and run off. Then you 
want to ditch the swamp in lands about four 
rods wide, so that youcan drain the land in 
summer when the fruit is growing. This is 
about as necessary as flowing in winter.” 

“How deep do you make your drains ?” 

“Two fect is none too much. They ll be all 
the while filling up, and it is better to make 
thorough work while you are about it.” 

“ And what next ?” 

“Wal, after you get the muck nicely graded, 
you spread on about four inches of sand or 
gravel. The thing has been done down here, 
and it don’t make much difference which you 
use. The gravel should be free from-all surface 
soil, or dirt, as they call it, so that nothing will 
growin it. Thiscan be done at any time of 
year, but generally best in winter, by spreading 
the covering upon the ice, When the ice melts, 
the sand settles very evenly upon the bottom. 
Some spread the sand directly upon the bog 
without surfing it. But this does not generally 
work so well. The surface soil of a swamp is- 
generally full of roots and seeds, which spring 
up and choke the vines. The soil, also, is too 
rich, and makes the cranberries run too much 
to vines. We have learned by experience that 
there is nothing like poor land for cranberries.” 

“Cape Cod must bea grand place to learn 
that lesson,” I said. 

‘'That’s so. Weown up on the poor land, 
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but this sand just suits cranberries ; and as aa 

‘as folks will buy them, they make us as rich as 
if we owned Illinois prairies, and we get the 
ocean, fish, and sea breezes, thrown in for noth- 
ing. It is just as well that all parts of the 
world are not made alike.” 

This bit of Cape Cod philosophy is worth 
thinking of, and while your readers are digest- 
ing it, I will reserve the cranberry sauce for the 
next paper. 
Hookeriown, Conn., t 

Oct. 15th, 1869. 


Yours to Command, 
Timothy BuNnkKER, Esq. 





Timber for the Prairies. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR—CENTRAL IOWA. 
en 


[The immense breadth of fertile land lying 
between the western line of Indiana on the east, 
and the Rocky Mountains on the west, a dis- 
tanee little short of a thousand miles, is nearly 
all prairie. Small tracts of forest are found 
along the borders of part of the water-courses, 
and occasionally elsewhere, but these furnish 
only a very small per cent of the building and 
fencing material required on the hundreds of 
thousands of farms, and in the multitude of cit- 
jes and villages everywhere springing up and 
expanding. The demand for railroad ties alone 
will soon be a large item. The first few leading 
lines of railway have gathered nearly all 
of the timber available for this purpose. Every 
mile of railway requires nearly 3,000 ties, each 
one of which is a pretty large piece of wood. 
Two lines of railway alone, from Chicago to 
Omaha, and one line to the Mountains, have used 
about five million ties, These will nearly all need 
renewing before new ones can be grown; and 
many thousands of miles ofother prairie railroads 
are constructed or in progress. Whence is to 
come the supply for all this demand for buildings, 
railways, and fencing? The largest supply now 
comes down the Mississippi, and is distributed 
east, and especially west of that river; but this 
source can not be depended upon indefinitely. 
Indeed, it is said “the cream of the northern 
forests has already been taken.” From our own 
observation in a recent journey to the Rocky 
Mountains, we believe it is practicable to profit- 
ably produce on the prairies themselves all the 
timber that will be needed. And if set about 
at once, it can be done by the time the present 
available supply will be exhausted. We pur- 
pose fo agitate this subject, and to call out the 
best practical information. While in Central 
Iowa, we engaged the aid of a special corres- 
pondent, whose experiments and opportunities 
for observation enable him to furnish relia- 
ble information, and his first article is given 
below. He will probably visit other portions 
of the prairie regions, as he has already done, 
to make investigations, and report not only upon 
Timber, upon Fencing and Hedging, and upon 
Fruit Growing, but upon crops and prairie farm- 
ing generally. In the meantime, we solicit the 
views, experiences, and observations, of other 
practical men, actual cultivators on Western 
Prairies.—Eps. ] 

Tree Culture, for timber, for fruit, for fencing 
or hedging, and for shade or windbreak, is one 
of the most important subjects now engaging 
the attention of our Western farmers. I will 

Kk in this article ef Trees for Timber. Two 
objects are to be kept in view in selecting trees 
—first, the kind of product desired for mechani- 
cal purposes; and second, the usefulness of the 
trees while growing—in ameliorating the rigor 

of our winters, the breaking-up of our sweep- 
ing wind currents, and thus creating a greater 








sabhordity: of imnaperiture and moisture, ar 
promoting health and comfort. The second 
consideration is hardly inferior to the first. 
What trees, adapted to our soil and climate, 
will best secure these two ends? Practical men 
differ widely, even in the same locality. I give 
the result of my own experience and observation. 

The White or Gray Wiliow—the ill-used, the 
much-abused willow—deserves a first mention. 
No other tree is so easily propagated ; no other 
grows so rapidly; and no other deciduous or 
leaf-shedding tree forms so perfect a windbreak. 
There is scarcely a rod of ground in Iowa, if in 
any other prairie State, where it can not be suc- 
cessfully grown. It bears abuse admirably, both 
in culture and in print! [Our correspondent has 
not and never has had any interest in selling wil- 
lows. We have seen how well he and his neigh- 
bors grow them for theirown use.—Eps.] The 
timber, like all other very rapidly grown wood, 
is light, but if makes very good summer fuel, 
and is useful for a great variety of other pur- 
poses upon the farm. It should not be planted 
near dwellings, as it is liable to be infested with 
a species of aphis, which sometimes get pos- 
session of the house, and is worse than the bed- 
bug to get rid of—In a future article upon 
Hedges, I will give my experience with the 
iow: and observations of it as a Hedge plant, 
both of which are conclusive to me that it will 
make a good fence. 

The Cotton-wood and White or Soft Maple 
are both valuable trees, though perhaps not so 
in the order I have named them. If necessary 
to give up either, I should hardly know which 
to part with. The Cotton-wood makes a re- 
markably rapid growth, and on account of its 
ability to stand crowding, and ample foliage, it 
is valuable asa windbreak. Like the willow, it 
is easily propagated from “cuttings.” It is not 
a desirable door-yard tree, as it is liable to be 
stripped of its foliage by beetles, which are 
annoying around a house, and the trees become 
bare and unsightly. The comparative value 
of this tree and the White Willow, as timber, is 
about the same. 

The White Maple is in great favor with us, 
though I learned recently that in some parts of 


the State it is being attacked by borers. If this 
is true, it will be a serious objection to it. I 


would like to hear from any locality where this 
is the case. It is hardy and thrifty, free from 
vermin, and just the thing for the road-side or 
the front yard. It is easily propagated from the 
seed, which should be sown as soon as it falls, 
in mellow soil, and be treated very much like 
corn. And just here, farmers of the great West, 
let me entreat you to sct-out at once, if you have 
not already done so, a row of these trees on the 
road-side, against your premises. Set the fence, 
as the law of Iowa at least allows for such pur- 
poses, six feet into'the highway, and plant the 
trees four feet within the fence, so that they 
will stand two feet from the line when the fence 
is no longer needed for their protection. At the 
end of ten years the trees will be invaluable. 

The Box Eider (Negundo) and Luropean 
Larch should both have a place in our grounds. 
The former has not as yet been sufficiently test- 
ed for unqualified praise, and the latter, though 
superior for timber, is too slow a grower, and 
too tender to be recommended for extensive 
cultivation. 

The few of our farmers who plant out groves 


at all make a great mistake in planting only one | 


kind of tree. We should imitate nature here, 
and have more variety. White Elm, Linden, 
Black, and White Walnut, Biack Cherry, and a 
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| fiw: bevy Sielarenns, such as Spruce, Pine, 
| Fir, and Arbor Vitee, should all have a place, 
not only as a matter of wtiliiy, but of beauty, 
Upon the subject of cultivation nothing need 
be said, as every farmer well unders tands how 
necessary it is to all vegetable growth. 

By an Act of the 12th General Assembly of 
Iowa, every taxpayer who shall plant and suit- 
ably cultivate one or more acres of forest treeg 
for timber, shall be exempt from taxation to the 
amount of $100 for each acre, and the Board of 
Supervisors of any County may increase the 
exemption to $500 per acre. The Board may 
also exempt in like manner for every half mile 
of hedge, and every mile of shade-trees, F¥- 
nally, do we of the West sufficiently realize this 
one great want, Trees?—trees for timber—for 
fuel—for shade—for fruit—for fenee—for health, 
beauty, profit? Everything else Nature has 
given us in abundance and perfection. She al- 
ways wisely withholds something, leaving some- 
thing for ws todo, Instead of covering up her 
beautiful work with rocks and foreste, she has 
left it open to the gaze of Heaven, as if proud 
of the work, and kindly permitted us to put our 
trees just where we want them, instead of 
obliging us to hew them out of our way! Let 
us show our gratitude by completing the job, 
and put on the finishing touch right speedily, 

Powesheik: Co., Iowa, 8. 
October, 1869. N 
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A Pruning Chisel. 








The use of a heavy chisel in pruning has often 
been advocated in these columns. We give he- 
low a description of one used by Mr, J. 8. Need- 
ham, West Peabody, Mass. The drawing is 
one-fourth the real size, which is, including 
socket, 9"|2 inches tone, and from the point to the 
shoulder, 4*|, inches. Width across the point, 
2*|, inches; narrowest part, near the socket, 24]4 
inches. The cutting edge, which is alike on 
both sides, is beveled back to a distance of ‘Is 
of an inch from the edge. The chisel is 4. of 
an inch thick near the shoulder, and tapers 
gradually toa strong point. A somew hat simi- 
lar tool is made in Pennsylvania, and the man- 
ufacturers would do well to place it more prom- 
inently before the public. In a note accom- 
panying his drawing, Mr. Needham says: 

“T find that by standing upon the ground I 
can see much better what limbs ought to be re- 
moyed, to preserve the balance of 
the tree, as well as those that are 
soon to interfere and chafe each 
other. I could make but slow prog-* 
ress with a long-handled saw; and 
by using a common chisel a portion 
of the bark on the stub would be 
started up. This chisel having a 
concave edge, cuts drawing; the 
outer edges entering first, operate 
as a wedge, leaving the dead cut at 
the center, with very little friction. 
By having a handle four or five feet 
long, most of the branches of any 
orchard of less than twenty years 
of age can be reached. By placing 
the chisel drawing-wise, branches 
1°], inches and less in diameter can 
be cut off by four or five blows with 
a common mallet. The stub is left smooth, 
slightly convexed in its center, with the bark un- 
broken. The work has a finished look, and is 
| done in less than one-fourth the time in which it 
| could be done with asaw. The cost of this chisel, 
| made to order (by a pattern), was one dollar.” 
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Swine—Their Qualities pong our : eet 


arte 
Under our present social system pork seems 

to be an absolute necessity to the. com- 
munity, not only to supply fixed individual 
wants, but for those of our national army, 
navy, and merchant marine. An isolated family 
or a limited community 
may eschew pork, fresh 
and salt, abjure lard, 
sausages, and bacon, 
and believe that there- 
by they improve their 
health, prolong their 
lives, and add essential- 
ly to the sum total of 
human happiness; but 
were such a change of 
practice brought about 
throughout the country, 
a revolution would be 
wrought in trade, com- 
merce, farming, and 
business of every sort. 
We raise pigs because 
they are easily bred and 
multiply very rapidly; 
they make a greater 
amount of flesh upon a 
certain quantity of feed 
than any other stock; 
they lose very little in dressing for market; 
their flesh will absorb salt enough to keep sure- 
ly in hot weather without becoming tough and 
leathery; their fat becomes liquid at a moder- 
ate heat, and when pure is nearly tasteless; 
and because their meat, whether fresh or cured 
by salt and smoke, is relished by almost every 
one. These qualities are possessed by no other 
animal, and if well bred, well fed, and kept and 
fattened in good health, the hue and cry about 
the unhealthfulness of pork would be without 
that foundation which it now unfortunately has. 
The domestication of pigs has produced great 
changes in the race, I 
and we haye a num- 
ber of very distinct 
breeds, which it re- 
quires a volume to 
discuss. Such a work 
we hope soon to be 
able to announce 
from the pen of aji} 
well-known breeder. | 
We present here- | 
with two engrav- |i 
ings, showing the | i 
contrast between the | K 
wild hogs still pre- 3 
served in Central 
Europe, and the cli- 
max reached by 
English breeders of 2 
the large breeds, 
Commissioner Ca- | 
pron tells a story of 
a Maryland nabob 2 
who prided himself 


onhis hogs. On vis- 
iting the field in 


which they grazed, a 
fine lot of lazy Suffolks were dozing under the 
fence near the feeding troughs. “ See there,” said 
Mr. N., “the lazy brutes! They do nothing but 
eat and sleep; I like a hog that will _— his 
own living. Wait until we find mine.” After 
some search they were found in a swale up to 
their eyes in deep furrows, working away for 











pane roots, or cha not. ‘‘ There,” said the 
proud proprietor, “are hogs that earn their 
board.” Root, hog, or die! was to him a say- 
ing of practical wisdom, and it went directly 
against his principles to see hogs like the Suf- 
folks simply eat, sleep, and grow. It had never 
occurred to him that the more hard work and 





WILD SWINE OF EUROPE. 


rooting hogs did, the less flesh they made. This, 
however, is the principle. We want breeds of 
hogs of good constitutions, quiet, lazy disposi- 
tions, great capacity for digestion, of rapid 
growth and easy fattening qualities. No doubt 
the true principle in breeding for market is to em- 
ploy large, coarse sows in connection with small, 
fine males—for thus smallness of offal and ex- 
cecllence in the quality of the flesh are combined 
With the large size and the great digestive 
powers of the dam. Better and more profitable, 


and probably larger, hogs for slaughter may be 
_casemnend in this way, than from any pure breed. 






YORKSHIRE sow PAREN DUCHESS,” as drew by Harrison Wier. 


Sows Eating their Pigs. 
Se 
The Deacon beat me badly on pigs, and the 
way it happened was this. I bought a big fat 
sow a short time before her time was up, fora 
big price, calculating on a dozen pigs at least. 
She was a little too fat according to my notions, 














but then, would not light feed reduce her, and 
make her chance for a healthy litter as good as 
that of a lean, half-fed animal? Would she not 
give richer milk, and would not the pigs grow 
all the faster? Besides, breeding sows were 
scarce, and it was thisone or nothing. She had 
thirteen pigs on a cold, windy day, six of which 
died, in spite of Sam’s 
most careful nursing. 
But there were seven 
left,and two-months-old 
pigs would be worth 
thirty cents a pound,— 
rather a cheerful pros- 
pect. At a week old, 
one was strangely miss- 
ing. It could not have 
run away, and there 
was nothing to carry it 
off. Sam said the can- 
nibal had eaten it alive. 
He administered a 
pound of raw pork ia 
slices with the next 
feed, and the evil was 
checked there. The 
Deacon had a lean, wild- 
looking animal, with a . 
fair proportion of snout, 
so accustomed to root- 
ing that it took two 
rings to keep her in anything approaching 
wholesome check. She had the run of a small 
pasture, or What once was pasture, for in spite 
of the rings I.noticed that grass was uncom- 
mon scarce, and dead turf plenty. I do not 
think her rooting propensity was much abated 
by the rings. This lean, mean-looking animal 
had eleven nice pigs, and raised them all. The 
Deacon says he never loses pigs in the fall, when 
the sows can have plenty of fresh grass, roots, 
and grubs. Sometimes he has lost them in the 
spring, when the sows were kept shut up and 
remem J tna to corn meal diet. His 
philosophy of pig 
eating is this. Swine 
like some animal 
food, and especially 
roots, for which they 
are furnished with a 
natural digger. If 
they can have access 
to the ground, and 
get plenty of grubs 
and roots, their nat- 
ural appetite is sat- 
Sl isfied. If kept up- 
= on board floors or in 
1 small pens, and fed 
principally upon 
meal and slops, they 
have a great craving 
for flesh, and not in- 
| frequently devour 
* their own offspring. 
: He says the leaner 
= you keep a sow, the 
' more she will root 
and gather worms 
and grubs. I think 
the Deacon carries 
his philosophy rather too far, but it may be, like 
most stories, founded on fact. He recommends 
feeding sows that have this propensity to eat 
pigs, with some raw animal food, such as butch- 
er’s offal, and plenty of roots, in connection with 
the ordinary provender. Whatever may be 
thought of the Deacon’s philosophy, he has 
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beaten me on pigs. They look better and are 
nearly twice as many. With pigs at thirty 
cents a pound it counts. CoNNECTICUT. 
[Our correspondent’s philosophy expressed in 
the first part of his article, that there is little 
harm in asow being in good condition, is our 
firm conviction. The Deacon’s notion that raw 
meat and roots are excellent, we endorse too, so 
far as feeding roots goes. There is little or no 
evidence in favor of feeding raw meat, pro- 
vided the bowels are kept open by roots and 
a little charcoal and ashes now and then.—Eb. | 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 71. 
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“Did you see anything new at the Fair?” 
asks the Deacon. ‘“ Notmuch; but Isaw what 
isa good deal better, a great many old friends, 
and not afew asked me ‘ Who is the Deacon ?’” 
AsI was examining the splendid collection of 
steel plows and other implements and machines 
shown by the Remington Agricultural works, a 
farmer quietly remarked, ‘‘ That is the plow the 
Deacon thinks brings in the weeds.” They now 
make a steel plow with a steel “jointer,” or litile 
plow in front, for turning an inch or two of the 
top-soil into the bottom of the previous furrow, 
similar to the so-called “ Michigan double plow,” 
except that it is made of steel, and the small 
plow has a blade of steel standing up from the 
point, to cut the sod like acoulter. They say 
that it is none too heavy for two horses, but I 
should certainly prefer to put on three, for the 
object of these plows is to smother the grass 
and weeds by turning them to the bottom of 
the furrow and covering them with five or six 
inches of soil, and consequently we ought to 
put the plow in pretty deep. Iam inclined to 
think that a jointer makes nearly a horse’s dif- 
ference in the draft. They are also making a 
double mould-board plow, which must be just 
the thing for those who believe in hilling up 
corn and potatoes. The mould-boards can be 
expanded or contracted to suit wide or narrow 
rows. It would also be useful for making ridges 
for turnips and other root-crops. I should like 
it better if made of steel, for if the land is as 
fine and mellow as it should be for root-crops, 
these double mould-board plows are apt to clog. 

The Remingtons are also making what we have 
long wauted—stecl teeth or blades for Shares’ 
harrow. It is a capital implement for covering 
grain, or for harrowing an inverted sod for corn, 
or for any crop that requires three or four inches 
of loose, mellow soil. These steel blades cut 
the sod to pieces without bringing it to the sur- 
face, but turn over and mellow the loose earth. 


There was a hand potato digger that some of | 


the officers of the Society, who saw it tried, spoke 
highly of. It is simply a wide fork with six or 
seven teeth, with a movable fulcrum behind. 
The fork is thrust into the soil on one side of 
the hill, and by bearing down on the handles the 
~tatoes are lifted up, and the fork is shaken up 
£1 down on this fulcrum to separate them. 

Another thing which attracted considerable 
attention was Wheeler & Melick’s ten-horse- 
power thrashing machine. It has a contriy- 
ance for regulating the blast of the fanning-mill, 
and the use of sieves is entirely dispensed with. 
It was in operation on the grounds, and cer- 
tainly cleaned the grain perfectly, and one of 
the committee told me that none of the grain 
was blown over. The manufacturers as- 
sented when I told them that farmers would 
soon refuse to hire thrashing machines that 
were not driven by steam, but smiled in- 





credulously when I told them that we wanted 
straw carriers that could be elevated as high 
again as at present. Most of us are obliged to 
stack our straw in the yard, and the higher we 
can make the stack, the smaller is the proportion 
of straw damaged on the roof. 

W.-H. McKinney, of Ohio, who asked my 
advice Jast summer in regard to plowing under 
clover, sends me the result. He plowed under 
the clover the last of June when it was in full 
bloom; cross-plowed the field the last of 
August; on the 5th of September “ridged the 
whole field with large shovel-plows, and sowed 
1’|. bushels of red chaff wheat per-acre, and 
harrowed it with a common A harrow until the 
ground was level. It grew finely in the fall, 
and sustained no injury during winter. Like 
all the wheat in this section it did not start early 
in the spring, but after a while it commenced to 
grow and soon left all other fields far behind. 
About four acres in the field fell before it head- 
ed out, and just before harvest we had a heavy 
storm that laid it badly, so that we had to cut 
with the reaper all one way. The sheaves were 
almost as thick as they could lie on the ground. 
We have just thrashed, and had four hundred 
bushels from the twenty acres, or twenty bush- 
els per acre, while the average of our neighbors 
is only fifteen bushels.” Mr. McK. adds: “If 
we have tosell at Jess than $1.50 per bushel, we 
lose money, on account of the high price of 
labor.” There can be no doubt on this point, 
and it is well to look the fact squarely in the 
face. There is no business which is not some- 
times carried on at a loss, and farming is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Farmers have no fixed 
rules in regard to selling. When prices are 
high, they are more inclined to hold on, in hope 
that they will be higher; and when prices are 
low, they are often in a hurry to sell for fear 
they will be lower. There can be no doubt that 
wheat ought to be higher this fall than it should 
have been last fall. But it is very doubtful 
whether we shall get a paying price. Powerful 
as the agricultural press has become, it is not 
yet capable of inducing farmers to combine to- 
gether for their own interests. The time is 
coming, however, when we shall know how 
much it ought to cost us to produce a bushel of 
wheat in an average season, and we shall refuse 
to sell unless we get a fair price. People must 
eat, and it would seem that producers had tlie 
question of price in their own hands. To 
a certain extent this is true; but with the mod- 
ern means of transportation we can never per- 
manently get unreasonably high prices. We 
have to compete with the whole world, and the 
problem we have to solve is, how to raise our 
products as cheaply as it can be done by any 
other nation. If wages are too high, they must 
come down. In this respect, however, farmers 
must compete with other industries. Men will 
not work for us for less than they can get in the 
nurseries or market gardens, or on railroads or 
canals. They will not dig ditches on the farm 
for less wages per day than they can get for dig- 
ging sewers in the cities. The trouble at present 
is, that we have to pay a great deal more in the 
country than the same class of labor is worth 
in the cities. Only think of a man earning 
$5.25 a day in digging underdrains ! 

These English ditchers (see Col. Waring’s ar- 
ticle in October Agriculturist, page 3874) must 
think “ America’s a great country,” when they 
can get 75 cents a rod for making underdrains, 
and at the same time do the work 25 cents a 
rod cheaper than the “experienced Irish ditch- 


ers.” No wonder that Robert Coningsby, who 





was here last year, at the request of the Society 
of Arts, to enquire into the “ prospects of the 
English laborer in America,” reports that, 
while “the English mechanic gains little or 
nothing by emigration, except the chance of a 
good gratis education for his children, the un. 
skilled laborer gains in addition a great increase 
of wages, of comfort, and of liberty, while the 
agricultural laborer gains everything.” 

Fifteen cents a rod, in our currency, would be 
considered a high price for digging and laying 
such drains in England. And how is it possible 
that we can afford to pay jive times as much for 
the same work here? I have never yet paid 
more than twenty-five cents a rod for digging a 
drain three feet deep. Mr. Swan, who laid 55 
miles of draining tile on his farm in two years, 
got his drains dug for twelve cents per rod—but 
that was before the war. It is much the better 
way to let out the digging by the rod, but it jg 
not often that you can find men willing todo 
the work at a fair price. A good plan is to pay 
the men, say $1.25 per day, and then agree to 
give them twenty-five cents for every rod they 
cut over five rods aday. They are in this way 
sure of a fair day’s wages, no matter what the 
character of the land may prove, and they have 
a chance of earning extra wages according to. 
their skill and industry. 

Last winter I had considerable ditching done 
on the plan recommended by Col. Waring— 
that is tosay we laid the tiles as fast as we dug 
the ditches. It is the only way in which under- 
drains can be cut and laid in winter to any ad- 
vantage, where we have heavy snows and zero 
weather. The system works well when you at- 
tend to cleaning out the bottom of the ditch and 
laying the tiles yourself. It must be done with 
care and judgment. If there is water enough 
in the ditch to level by, all that need be done is 
to cut the ditches deep enough and be sure thab 
the water passes away through each tile as it is 
laid. I propose to dig some more ditches this 
winter in the same way. The plan is to takea 
plowman who can strike out a straight furrow ; 
stick poles where the ditch is to be, and turn 
two or three furrows on each side of them. 
Make the first furrow six or eight inches deep, 
the second one as much deeper as it can be 
turned over properly, and the last furrow as 
deep as three or four horses can draw the plow. 
Go up and down the dead furrow or ditch with 
the plow two or three times, until the soil is all 
broken up fine, sixteen or eighteen inches wide, 
and as deep as possible. Dr. Grant’s “ Great 
Trench Plow,” figured in the American Agri- 
cultural Annual for 1868 (pages 49 and 50), is 
probably the best implement that can be used 
for the purpose. I mean to get one of them 
and try it before winter sets in. With sucha 
plow there can be no trouble in getting down at 
least two feet deep, putting on four horses 
abreast and going two or three times in the 
same furrow. The snow settles in these dead- 
furrows, and the loose soil underneath being a 
rood non-conductor, does not freeze so hard but 
that a spade can be easily driven through the 
slight crust. It is much pleasanter work dig- 
ging such underdrains in the winter when the 
soil is comparatively dry, than in the early 
spring when the ground is wet and muddy. If 
the land needs draining, however, when you 
get down three-and-a-half or four feet deep, you 
will find water enough to level by—and this is 
all that is needed. Chopping was formerly the 
principal winter work. But with many of us 
the chopping® period has passed, and we have 
entered on the draining epoch. And it is my 
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opinion that the work must be done principally 
in the winter, when other farm work is not 
pressing. I paid the best men only $1.00 a day 
for ditching last winter, and some of the poorer 
ones only 75 cents, without board. If I had 
put it off until spring not a man of them would 
have worked for less than $1.50 or $1.75. But 
being through with the ditching and having lit- 
tle work that must be done, they worked all 
spring for $1.25 per day. Ifa farmer who hires 
men by the day gets behind with his work, the 
men will do all they can to get him in a 
tight place and then put the screws on. 

To ditch in winter, we must get all ready be- 
forehand. The tiles can be drawn when we 
have good sleighing, but it is necessary to order 
them previously. Make up your mind in the 
fall where the drains are to be cut. Ifthe main 
drain is to discharge into an open ditch, the 
ditch should be cleaned out, or “scoured,” as 
the English farmers call it, so that the water 
will pass off freely. This should be done in the 
summer or autumn, before heavy rains set in. 
Make sure of the outlets to the drains. There 
is danger of the Jand freezing on the sides of the 
open ditch, and it is well, after you have plowed 
out the furrows, to dig out the underdrain from 
the open ditch as deep as you intend to have it 
for half a rod or so. Then, when the corn is all 
husked and the stalks in the barn; when the 
potatoes are dug and in the cellar, or if put in 
pits, when the second layer of straw and dirt 
has been thrown on to make sure of their not 
freezing ; when the sheep and cattle are in their 
Winter quarters and the fat pigs are in the pork 
barrel ; when you have plowed the last furrow, 
and the implements and machines are all housed ; 
when you wake up some morning to find a foot 
of snow on the ground, and the atmosphere 
bright, dry, cold, and stimulating, get a good 
warm breakfast, and put on a well-oiled pair of 
boots, and then “ what Jarks!”’ Chopping has 
its pleasures, doubtless, because it calls for the 
exercise of skill and energy, but underdraining 
fur more. The operations are essentially alike. 
A dull, slow, plodding man never makes a good 
chopper or a good ditcher. In ditching, as in 
chopping, it is the “big chips” that count. An 
energetic man will thrust a sharp, narrow spade 
into ground where a plodder would think he 
must use the pick. Men who are riding past 
on a load of wood, slapping their hands, may 
think it cold work to dig underdrains with the 
thermometer near zero. But they know nothing 
about it. Let the work be performed with the 
necessary energy, and there will be no necessity 
for extra wrappings. But good men should not 
work more than eight hours a day—and poor 
men have no business in an underdrain. 





Two gentlemen from South Carolina came to 
see my farm a short time since, and the thing 
which seemed to impress them most was the 
quantity of grass along the sides of the roads, 
They seemed to have expected that with our 
high-priced land, we should economize every 
inch. One of my neighbors, a thriving German 
farmer, has made the sides of the road smooth 
and level, and this year mowed quite a nice 
crop of hay from them. Too many of us make 
the road the receptacle for all the stones, 
sticks, and rubbish of the farm. The thistles 
come up between the stones. Mowing the 
grass is out of the question. The best we can 
do is to top off the thistles occasionally. I 
know of few things that would add so much 
to the beauty of the country as to have all the 
road-sides made smooth and level, and have the 
grass cut with a mowing machine twice a year. 





The thrifty German alluded to is doing too well 
to have any thought of selling, but if he had I 
am sure his farm would sell for $10 an acre 
more for having such a lawn-like road-side, and 
for the general airof neatness and thrift which 
it imparts to the establishment. 

These gentlemen said the negroes were doing 
much better than they expected. The more 
intelligent of them were working the land on 
shares, and the others worked for $8 or $10 per 
month and board,—the board consisting of a 
peck of corn meal and four pounds of pork a 
week, Another year it was supposed they 
would demand and obtain higher wages. In 
reply to a question regarding the profits of 
farming, they said: “We calculate to make 
$200 to each hand. A farmer who employs 
twenty-five hands ought to make $5,000 a year.” 
This mode of stating the matter strikes one 
strangely here at the North; but after all, is it 
not the true idea? It is from our labor and not 
from the ‘‘acres,” that we obtain our profits. 





Jason Smith, a well-known farmer of Seneca 
Co., writes: “ Your Walks and Talks in the 
Agriculturist are attracting considerable atten- 
tion, and are read with interest and avidity. I 
would like to throw out a few hints and sug- 
gestions to strengthen your cause. I highly ap- 
prove of your advocacy of the practice of sum- 
mer-fallowing, which, if done thoroughly, is a 
sure, if not the only economical, means of de- 
stroying troublesome weeds, such as the Canada 
thistle, cockle, Mayweed, white and yellow 
daisies, pigeon weed, plantain, burdock, rag- 
weed, mustard, quack grass, with a host of 
summer weeds too numerous to mention. Near- 
ly all of these, except quack grass, can be killed 
by thorough summer-fallowing in a dry season. 
Unless we adopt a better system of farming, the 
weeds and insects will drive us from our farms. 
The law requiring path-masters to cut the weeds 
on the road-side at least twice a year is a dead 
letter on the statute books, and where the law 
prohibiting cattle from running at large has 
been enforced, the road-sides during the past wet 
summer became a perfect swamp of weeds and 
grass. I think we should petition the Legisla- 
ture to allowsheep to run in the highways. 
They are peaceable animals and easily fenced 
against, and if kept on short allowance, will de- 
stroy nearly all kinds of weeds. If this is not 
done the fences should be dispensed with, and 
the farmers allowed to cultivate the Jand up to 
the road-side. * * There are two methods of 
eradicating weeds or keeping them in check. 
The best is thorough fallowing, and the next is 
keeping the land in grass and cutting the weeds 
often enough to prevent them from going to 
seed. They cannot germinate or take root to 
any extent in a stiff sward. Every farmer 
should fallow at Jeast one field every year, 
which, in time, would clear his farm of these 
pests. In witnessing the operation of a new 
steam thrashing machine recently, it was dis- 
gusting to see how much bulk the feeder had to 
put through for the quantity of grain. As a 
general rule, about one-third of the bulk was 
weeds—and this on farms the owners of which 
make some pretensions to being model farmers.” 

Mark you, this is from Seneca Co., N. Y., the 
home of such farmers as John Johnston, Robert 
J. Swan, the lamented Ten Eyck Foster, and 
John Delafield,—a County which has produced 
more wheat per acre than any other in the 
State. I fear the picture is not overdrawn, It 
is certainly true of this section. I think my 
corn field is tolerably clean (the result of two 
corn crops in succession five years ago, and the 





thorough, almost the excessive, use of the culti- 
vator at that time, together with its free use this 
season). But with this exception, I do not 
know of a single field of clean corn, or clean po- 
tatoes, or clean beans. Even the Deacon’s 
wheat stubble, though there is a fine growth of 
young clover, is far/from clean. This is in 
Monroe Co., “the center of the garden of the 
Empire State,” where good farm land is sup- 
posed to be worth, and actually sells for, $125 
to $200 per acre. The remedy is “ fall-fallow- 
ing,” for spring crops, to be seeded down with 
clover; fall-plowing followed by summer-fal- 
lowing for wheat, also to be seeded with clover ; 
planting two hoed crops, such as corn and po- 
tatoes, in succession, and the constant use of 
the cultivator between the rows; and plowing 
or cultivating in the fall, after the crop is re- 
moved. If the wheat or barley stubbles that 
are seeded with clover throw up weeds, pass the 
mowing machine over them to prevent their 
going to seed, and keep down the weeds along 
the fences, and in waste places and road-sides. 
A few years of such treatment will clear our 
farms and do much to enrich them and our- 
selves at the same time. 





Cattle in the Road. 


———- 

A correspondent complains bitterly of his 
thriftless neighbors who allow their cattle, geese, 
and hogs, to run in the road—starving them on 
their own premises that they may get a stary- 
ling living on the highway. They dodge into 
every open gateway, plunder the garden, tear 
down the roses from the trellis, mar the flower 
borders, break the shrubbery, eat the turnips, 
destroy the paling, and are the pest of the 
neighborhood. Patience, my good friend. 
There isa remedy. Your neighbor, who thus 
torments his friends, is influenced solely by the 
love of gain. He thinks all that his cattle steal 
from the highway and from the fields of his 
neighbors is so much gain tohim. You have 
only to make him feel that it is loss in money 
and in self respect, to reform him: In most 
civilized communities you haye the law on 
your side. There is a pound for stray cattle, 
geese, and hogs, and if they are put in, he can- 
not get them out without paying the fines and 
fees. A little faithfulness on the part of the 
afflicted will soon open his eyes, as well as his 
purse. He will keep his cattle at less expense 
upon his own land. There must be no tender- 
heartedness shown him under the misapprehen- 
sion that he will make reprisals. Let him if 
he dare. You are unmanly if you will not de- 
fend your own property by all legal measures. 
He is as full of conceit as an egg is of meat, and 
as long as he finds that his cattle can steal from 
the highway with impunity, he will keep them 
atit. He thinks it is smart to get ahead of the 
public in this way, and until you can take this 
conceit out of him, and show him that it is 
wicked rather than smart, there is no hope of 
his reform. The pound for his cattle will be a 
means of grace that he cannot slight. If the 
law is against you it will take a little longer to 
reach your result, but it is equally sure. By 
sufficient painstaking a law can be secured in 
any township, clearing the highway of cattle. 
The proposition that a man should pasture his 
own cattle is so just that few men will argue 
long against it. Public opinion can be reformed 
and made right on this subject, and with the 
law on your side, it will be your own fault if 
your neighbors thrust their surplus cattle upon 
your premises. Try the effect of the pound, 
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Bulls in Harness, 


Jou) = 
Tt seems rather strange that the various modes 
of using the labor of bovine animals—oxen, 








Fig. 1.—BULL IN CART HARNESS. 


cows, and bulls—in all timesand in all countries, 
should so universally have contemplated yoking 
or harnessing them in pairs. Horses have been 
used singly, both for light and heavy draft, but 
only now and then some zealous utilitarian or 
some poverty-stricken peasant has applied the 
strength, the one of his bull, the other of his 





the traces are attached. It would draw across 
the points of the shoulders, or below them upon 
the brisket, and in either case would cramp the 
motions of the fore legs and pain the animal— 
we all know how quickly 
a tight ox-bow will gall 
the throat; and besides, it 
would, we presume, inter- 
fere with breathing and 
} rumination. The natural 
and only way for aw ox or 
bull in a state of freedom 
to exert all its power is, by- 
the horns or forehead, so: 
that the animal can push, as 
when fighting. The objec- 
tions to this mode of yok- 
ing oxen are, that their 
heads are uncomfortably 
confined when drawing, 
that a separate neck-yoke 
or harness must be used if cattle are work- 
ed in acart or wagon, and (which has not 
yet been proved) that they draw no easier. 
These objections, however, apply with less 
force to yoking single bulls by the head. 

The different methods we are now able to 
suggest are illustrated with con- 
siderable — minute- 
ness to make them 
clearer. Figure 4 
represents a bull in 
the single wooder 
yoke, made like, or, 
in some cases per- 





lone cow, to tillage of the soil or other agricul- 
tural labor. We have long had our own no- 
tions as to how bulls might best be harnessed, 
but some time ago set about finding out what 
other plans were in vogue. To this end we 
proposed the question in the Agriculturist, 
and have heard from several of our readers. 

One who studies the form of the bull, ox, and 
cow, especially when they are walking, will see 
clearly, we think, that there are but two points 
from which they can draw a load. One is where 
the yoke rests ordinarily as cattle are worked in 
this country,—the top of the neck in front of 
the shoulders; the other is the forehead, where 
the yoke is generally placed in Europe and 
Spanish America. When oxen are yoked in the 
common way, they draw chiefly by the yoke, 





Fig. 5,—BULL IN SINGLE YOKE, 
and not yery much by the bows, as might be 
supposed. The ox cannot draw comfortably in 
a breast collar, that is, by a strap passing 
ground under the neck horizontally, to which 








haps, of half a com- 
mon yoke, than 
which the ends 
== ought to be longer 
>and more pointed. 
They should have 
strong bolts passing 
through them, with rings or hooks attached, 
to which traces may be fastened. This is an 
awkward contrivance, but strong, convenient, 
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Fig, 7.—BoTTOM OF HEAD-YOKE. 





and easily made. It may be used with either 
the cart or wagon harness, as shown in figures 
1 and 8, and is not unfrequently seen in New 
England. Figure 2 isa bull harnessed to draw 
mainly by a neck-band, connected with breech- 
ing straps and traces. The harness goes in 
front of the brisket, but comparatively little draft 
comes upon it. When cattle are thus harnessed 
in pairs, a hold-back chain goes from the breast- 
piece to the pole. We have the sketch from a 
friend who has seen it used in the Middle States. 
Figure 1 shows a bull in aregular horse-cart 
harness, the collar being simply inverted. A 
young bull may usually be harnessed in this 
way, but most old ones would need to have the 
collar widened. The shape of a bull’s neck 
ig such that a large horse collar, that may be 
opened, will often fit very well. The rings or 
hooks in the hames for attaching the traces are: 
in just the right places, but, unfortunately, some 
bulls cannot be harnessed with an ordinary col- 
lar; for such collars must be made, or some 
other plan adopted, Figure 3 shows a common 





Fig. 2.—BULL HARNESSED WITH A NECK-BAND, 





wagon harness, and figure 4 a plow havin 
with collars. The neck-band collar (see fie 2) 
would work equally well for plowing. a 

American preferences condemn the use of 





the head-yoke, which is represented by figures 
6and 7. Figure 8 represents the head of a bull 
with the yoke attached. This yoke is made of 
| hickory or ash, the wood being 20 inches long, 
| somewhat curved, 3 inches wide, and 13], inches 
thick, tapering to the tips, The ends are ironed, 


Fig. 4.—BULL IN PLOW HARNESS. 

and have strong hooks attached. A leathern 
cushion is on the inner side of the curve, well 
padded with hair or moss. Straps passing 
through holes 4 inches from each end serve to 
attach the yoke to the horns, so that it hangs 
free upon the forehead. 
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Coupling for Double Harrows, 
| aon 

It is often a disappointment to the purchasers 
of double harrows to find that they are not 
usually made so as to turn one upon the other 
Without uncoupling. Were this possible, they 
would be more conveniently handled in loading 
them upon wagonsor sleds. For a special pur- 
pose now and then, where a heavily weighted 








8.—BULL WITH NEAD-YOKE. 


harrow is desirable, as where a spot filled with 
quack grass exists in the centre of a field, it 
would often be very convenient to turn one half 
upon the other, am] if more weight were wank 
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give herewith a picture of a coupling used and 
recommended by Mr. R. T. Smith, of Ulster Co., 
N. Y. In introducing it to our notice, Mr. §. 
writes: ‘‘ There is many a little device scarcely 
thought of by those who make use of it, which, 
if it were hung out where people could see it, 
might prove the very thing which some one had 





Fig. 1.—MARROW COUPLING. 


been long needing to clear the briers out of his 
path, So, I say to whoever knows of a good 
thing, put it out in plain sight where every one 
can see, copy, and use it.” [This is good doctrine, 
and where can anything be put in plainer sight 
than in the pages of the Agriculturist?] “This 
coupling is better than thecommon hinge or rod 
coupling, because it allows freer play of all the 
parts when at work on uneven ground, and _be- 
cause it allows the harrow to be folded together 
for storing or 
transportation. 
The coupling 
rods are of five- 
eighths inch (°|s- 
in.) round iron, 
extending across the harrows. The coupling 
scen in the figure consists of a hinge-pin, fasten- 
ed by a nut and washer, and working freely, in 
n perpendicular slot threeincheslong. The part 
having the hinge-pin upon it is shown, detached, 
in fig, 2. There are shoulders or collars upon 
the rods, which bear against the harrow beams, 
and the rods are furnished with nuts and wash- 
ers upon the opposite ends. The rods near the 
joints are bent up so as to bring them as high 
as the top of the harrow, to facilitate folding.” 
[Double nuts on the hinge-pin would be better.] 
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Cool Cottage Attics. 
a 

Cottages or houses of considerable pretensions 
in regard to size and style, yet built upon the 
cottage plan, are often very agreeable upon 
the ground floors, but most uncomfortable in 
the chambers. The roofs may be lined with 
cork chips to keep out the heat of the sun, but 
this is expensive, and after all the best non-con- 
ducting medium is an open airspace, Mr, A. B. 
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SECTION OF ATTIC. 


Allen, who edited the American Agriculturist 
nearly 30 years ago, sends us the accompanying 
sketch and description of his cottage attic. He 
writes in substance: “ By airing the attic story 
of my cottage according to the above plan, it 
becomes the coolest room in the house, even 
when the thermometer rises to 102°, as it did 


ed, throw a few fence posts on top of that. We 





this summer, in the shade, on my north yeran- 
da. Itisalso free from that disagreeable, close 
garret smell, which attics usually have in hot 
weather. The top window sash can be let down 
12 to 18 inches; this airs the space well be- 
tween the ceiling of the room and roof. This 
space is open over the whole from east to west, 
and as there is a window at each end, of course 
it has a good chance to air. There is an open 
space oneach side of the room to the eaves. 
At each corner is a door 2 ft. by 4 ft. opening 
into this space. Hot days we throw these doors 
open, and thus have a current of air all around 
the south and north sides of the attic as well as 
overhead. The space here is used to store 
trunks, etc. The attic rooms are 8 ft. high.” 

The hint thus thrown out may be made use 
of by those occupying or building houses having 
the modern French roofs, These are deservedly 
popular on account of the spacious attic cham 
bers they admit of, though the tendency is to 
make the top so flat and the pitch below the 
break in the roof so steep that they are often 
any thing but handsome, If a free circulation 
of air can be secured between the ceiling and 
the roof, and between the side walls and the 
eaves, they may be made cool and comfortable 
in hot weather, and the air spaces will prove 
an effective defence against the cold of winter, 
preventing the escape of warmth just as they 
arrest the penetration of the heat of the sun. 
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“Tieing” Rafters. 
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Rafters are subject to very unequal pressure, 
and unless well “tied,” roofs are strained. 








RAFTERS BOLTED TOGETHER. 


Great drifts often pile up on one side of a roof; 
heavy winds press with the force of tons ; and if 
a roof is strained and yields in the least, it is liable 
easily to become insecure. Tie-beams are those 
which cross between opposite sides of a roofand 
hold them together, forming with the rafters a 
triangle which is perfectly substantial, unless 
something breaks. These tie-beams are often 
in the way when one wishes to utilize the space 
immediately below the roof. The accompany- 
ing diagram is a suggestion by one of our sub- 
scribers of a means of obviating the difficulty. 
He proposes to bolt the tops of the rafters to- 
gether in pairs, and were every pair to be thus 
bolted, especially if they had a width of six 
inches, a roof of small size would be a very 
substantial one, Larger roofs would still re- 
quire more or less tieing, according to the 
length of the rafters and the size of the build 
ing. There is, of course, no necessity that the 
bolt should be entirely concealed—it might ex- 
tend below the joining of the lower edges of the 
rafters: yet it should be remembered that long 
rods for tiemg roofs are undesirable, because 
they are subject to expansion in warm, and con- 
traction in cold weather. Instead of the bolt 
proposed, a piece of board might be substituted, 
securely nailed or pinned to the rafters, and en- 
croaching but a few inches upon the space be- 
low them. If, however, as in some ornamental 
structures, it is desirable to show the rafters, 
concealment of the bolts would be imperative. 








The Hawk Nuisance, 
mage 
Whatever may be said in favor of crows, we 
never heard an argument in favor of hawks of 
any kind. Yet among our native hawks are in- 














Fig. 1.—WIkE HAWK TRAP. 


cluded some of the most beautiful of our birds. 
When small birds, young rabbits, etc., are plen- 
ty, hawks are not very troublesome; but as soon 
as the young birds have grown and become 
wary, and the more when the migratory birds 
have gone southward for the winter, the depre- 
dations of hawks begin with vigor and fre- 
quency. Late chickens fall an easy prey. Cold 
weather sharpens the appetites and increases 
the danger of losses from hawks. When spring 
comes, hawks are again active and destructive, 
until the young of other birds and animals 
tempt them to more secure and secluded hunt- 
ing grounds. Mr. R. T. Smith, of Ulster Co., 
N. Y., writes us about a method which he prac- 
tices for trapping hawks, which strikes us as 
efficient. He says of it: “To make a first-rate 
hawk trap take an inch board 12 inches square, 
and round it; get fifteen or twenty fence wires 
a foot or fifteen inches Jong, and set them in the 
board, spreading or radiating, the exposed ends 
being sharpened, as shown in the figure. The 
center wire should stand straight. In setting it, 
put some dirt and grass over the board, and tie 
a noisy chicken to the center wire. Do not pol- 
ish the wires, and have them pretty close togeth- 
er. Place the trap where the hawk will see it, 
and when he makes aswoop for the chick, you 
will have him.” 

This trap certainly has the merit of being a 
common-sense arrangement, for it is easy to per- 
ceive that a pointed wire a foot long would be 
hard to see, looking directly down upon it. 

It is well known that if a hawk is scared and 
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IX. MDAMVABSKQ 
Fig. 2.—SPRING-POLE TRAP. 

made to drop its prey, it is very likely to come 
back to find it, when it may be trapped or shot. 
The best trap for this case would probably be a 
noose laid around the dead chicken, attached to 
a bent pole, fastened down by a string and peg, 
which would be loosened by the least attempt 
to remove the chicken. The noose must be in- 
dependent of the string holding the pole down. 
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Earth-Closets in Country Houses. 
eo 

The Agriculturist was the first paper in the 
country to call attention to the use of Dry Earth 
as a disinfectant in private closets ; and an arti- 
cle in our Agricultural Annual for 1868, “ Sew- 
ers and Earth-closets in their relation to Agri- 
culture,” was the first complete statement made 
here of the mode of operating the system, and 
of its many advantages. Since this publication, 
the Earth-closet has made very rapid advances, 
and is fast taking its place as an essential ac- 
cessory of country houses. It is not our pur- 
pose in this article to say anything about the 
contrivance patented by its English inventor, 
and manufactured by the Company at Hartford, 
beyond the statement that this apparatus seems 
to be simple and effective. For further informa- 
tion about it, the reader is referred to our adver- 
tising pages. What we do design to do is to 
show how the system is to be applied to the re- 
quirements of householders, without reference 
to the apparatus by which the principle is ap- 
plied ;—the principle being to throw down after 
each use of the closet about a pint and a half of 
sifted dry earth. Whether it is thrown by me- 
chanical appliances or by hand is a question of 
convenience only,—not of efficiency, for if the 
earth is thrown it accomplishes its purpose 
equally, however the throwing may be done. 

THE PRINCIPLE is simply this. Ordinary soil, 
or clayey loam (not sand), if dried in the sun and 
wind, and sifted through a sieve having three 
or four meshes to the inch, or being so deposit- 
ed as to cover the solid feces and to absorb the 
urine, entirely prevents the escape of the odor 
of the fresh matter, and of the gases that are 
formed during its decomposition. Instead of 
escaping to poison the air, these volatile matters 
enter the pores of the earth, form a mechanical 
or chemical union with it, and remain in this 
connection until, on being used as manure, they 
are withdrawn by the feeding roots of plants. 





and to provide suitable closet accommodations 
in any part of the house in which it may be con- 
venient to have them, more completely inoffen- 
sive, and much less costly than the water-closet 
which is in universal use in sewered towns. It 
also enables him to save for use on the garden 
or farm a manure which may safely be valued 
at $5 per head for his whole family, old and 
young, and which, under the present system, he 
more often than not utterly wastes. 

The arrangements for the use of the earth 
may be whatever the means or the convenience 
of the individual may suggest. An ordinary 
vessel with a pint of earth at the bottom, and an 
equal quantity with which to immediately cover 





ly homogeneous and so dry that they may be 
used over again. By repeated use it may be 
made worth as much as the best bone-dugt. 
On a farm, however, where it is an advantage 
to have all manures as bulky as possible, it wil] 
be best to use fresh earth each time. Coal 
ashes may be sifted and mixed with an equal 
quantity of earth, as they will not detract either 
from its deodorizing properties or from its 
value as manure. Even pure coal ashes may 
be used in cold weather. 

Preparing Earta ror CuLosers.—It will 
save much trouble and cost, if arrangements 
are made to dry the earth for closets as much 
as possible without artificial appliances. The 











the deposit, is, so far as de- 





odorization and disinfection 





go, as perfect as the regular 








earth commode, and it may 
stand in a sleeping-room for 
any length of time (filled 
with the dejections of a 
cholera patient) without of- 
fense to sense or danger to 
health. A seat over a wooden 
box in the cellar or back 
shed, with a box of earth and 
atin scoop at hand, may be used by an entire 
family without the least inconvenience beyond 
the necessary attention to throwing down the 
earth regularly. In the ordinary outer build- 
ing, all offensiveness may be prevented in the 
same manner,—but such buildings must soon 
pass out of use, owing to their cost, their pub- 


Jlicity, and especially their ¢nconventence (an in- 


convenience which, particularly in cold climates, 
causes a degree of irregularity that is yearly 
making the health of our already too delicate 
women more and more delicate). Believing that 
the earth-closet system must inevitably be adopt- 
ed in all places where the water-closet cannot 
be, and that it will, in time (for economic rea- 
sons), entirely supersede even this, we give illus- 
trated instructions for the 
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application of the principle, 
which will be of use toa large 
share of country readers. 

HOME-MADE EARTH-CLOS- 
ETS may be constructed in 
the house,—or at least in a 
rear building which may be 
approached from the house 
without exposure to the 
weather. Various plans by 
which this may be accom- 
plished will suggest them- 
selves to all, according to 
their circumstances. The 





Poaorto house. 











Fig. 1.—sECTION OF NOME-MADE EARTH-CLOSET. 

! a, Step ; b, Platform; c, Seat ; d, Slate placed sloping ; e, Drawer for 

” Deprsit, which may be rolled into the back room tobe emptied ; f, Draw- 
er with Dry Earth ; g, Same drawn back to be Refilled. 


Thus, two results of the greatest importance 
are secured: 1, Gases which are always highly 
offensive, and often dangerous to health, are 
locked fast in the vault; 2, The most valuable 
of all manures,—that one which has hitherto 
been almost universally wasted, with great det- 
riment to our prosperity,—is not only entirely 
saved, but so saved that its use is as inoffensive, 
both in idea and in fact, as that of wood ashes. 

THE APPLICATION of this principle allows the 
occupant of a house in the country to dispense 
with the unsightly building at the foot of the 
garden,—approachable by delicate women only 
by means of along walk; sometimes bordered 
and overlaid by wet grass and weeds; some- 
times obstructed by snow; always exposed to 
the weather, and not seldom to public view,— 








engraving (fig. 1) of a section 
of the end of a wood-shed 
behind the house shows how 
a permanent earth - closet 
may be easily and conveniently arranged. 


Those who desire to avoid the slight trouble of 


throwing down the earth by hand can substitute 
the simple machinery manufactured for the pur- 
pose, by which the earth is thrown whenever 
the weight of the person is raised from the seat. 
In this case the upper drawer would be dis- 
pensed with, and the earth would be placed di- 
rectly into the reservoir over the hopper through 
an opening into the outer room. 

The outer room—on the left of the cut—has 
a glass roof and a ventilator, so that earth taken 
from an ordinarily dry field will soon become 
thoroughly dry without further trouble. In this 
same room there should be a bin in which to 
empty the contents of the lower drawer, and 
where they will in due time become so thorough- 

















Fig. 2.,—FRAME FOR DRYING EARTH. 


writer’s winter supply was laid in in August, 
by taking a thin scraping from the surface of a 
fallow field, while so dry that no further prepa- 
ration was necessary. 

If, however, this cannot be done for want of 
storage room, it will be a very simple matter to 
put up a drying-bed, such as is shown in fig, 2, 
This is made like a hot-bed, but raised slightly 
from the ground, to prevent the absorption of 
the earth’s moisture, and provided with a floor 
of rough boards. The floor boards should not 
project beyond the sides of the frame, lest they 
catch the water of rains and carry it into the 
earth. Ventilating holes bored through the 
sides and ends of the frame, so that the evapo- 
rated moisture may escape, will obviate the need 
for raising and lowering the sashes, according 
to the weather. The sashes should project an 
inch or so over the sides, to prevent heavy rains 
from being driven into the holes, and they should 
be hooked down, to keep them from being 
thrown off by high winds. Such a frame, with 
three sashes (3 ft. x 6 ft. each) would cost about 
$15, and would suffice to dry sufficient quantity 
of earth for the supply of an ordinary family. 

It would be better—though somewhat more 
costly at the outset—to make the glass-roofed 
room behind the closet large enough to hold a 
year’s supply of earth taken from the field dur- 
ing the summer's drouth. 

The quantity of earth required is less than 
would be supposed. Enough for ten uses of the 
closet per day, for a whole year, would be con- 
tained ina bin 7 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 3 ft. 
high, This earth would be worth at the end of 
the year—for manure—not less than $40, which 
would abundantly repay all cost of handling, 
to say nothing of the value of having such 4 
convenience in communication with the house, 
and of immunity from infection. 
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Storing Roots for Winter. 

This is the month for harvesting and securing 
roots of all sorts; for while mangel wurtzel 
ought to be taken up and topped betore the first 
killing frost, it is better to leave them in small 
heaps in the field, coyered only with their leaves 
or with a couple of inches of earth, until the 
weather begins to be ‘decidedly cold. Then 
these, as well as turnips and carrots, must be 
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put away for the season in such a manner that 
they will neither heat from over-crowding, nor 
be frozen by exposure. There are three ways 
in which the winter-storing may be done on 
farms where there is not sufficient cellar room: 

1, Long heaps may be made, and covered, first 
with straw and then with earth. The precau- 
tions to be observed here are to secure suffi- 
cient vent for the escape of heat and the result- 
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Fig. 1.—CROSS-SECTION OF ROOT CELLAR. 
ant gases of slight fermentation ; to have a good 
gutter running all around the heap (and leading 
away from it on the lowest side); and to 
put on enough covering for perfect protection. 

2, Pits may be dug in the ground (2?]. to 3 
feet deep), and tiers of roots carefully laid up, 
not more than 2 feet thick, and separated from 
each other by about 6 inches of earth. The 
layers of roots should have their spaces mostly 
filled with earth, only enough room being left, 
here and there, for the escape of heat. When 
the pit is filled even with the surface of the 
ground it should be covered with straw or rub- 
bish of a dry character,the thickness of this being 
gradually increased as the season advances, un- 
til we are secure against the hardest frosts ;—at 
first, however, it must not be more than six 
inches thick, and must lie so lightly as to allow 
free ventilation to the mass below, this becom- 
ing less necessary as the first heating of the 
roots passes over, and as the wéather grows 
colder, Cornstalks should not be used, as they 
will lie too closely and communicate decay. 

This plan is simpler, cheaper, and safer than 
the first, and should supplant it in all cases, un- 
less it is impossible to find a spot that is (or can 
be made) dry fora depth of 2?]s feet. 

3, The above are makeshifts, and have many 
disadvantages, the chief of which is the fact that 
the stock cannot be examiued and sorted. The 
“Field Cellar,” which may be cheaply built, is 
greatly superior to pits. Its construction will 
be understood from the following directions: 

Dig in dry ground a trench 4'|, ft. deep, 8 ft. 
wide, and 10 ft. longer than it is intended to 
make the cellar. Along each side, 1']2 ft. below 
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Fig. 2.—LENGTHWISE SECTION OF ROOT CELLAR. 
the surface, cut out a groove such as is shown in 
fig. 1, at g,g,so as to form an oblique support 
for a board 8 inches wide lying against its lower 
side. Procure for rafters either light chestnut 
posts, or 2 x 5 spruce joists, saw them to alength 
of 5 ft., and set up a pair (spiked together at 
the top) every 8 ft. of the length of the build- 
ing. Nail cheap boards or slabs on top of these 
rafters, so as to cover it completely. Openings 
an inch wide between the boards will do no 
harm. Cover this roof 12 or 18 inches thick 
with earth, and sod it neatly, drawing the sod 





on each side toa gutter (2, h) which will lead 
away the waterof rains. The ends may be 
closed with double boarding filled in with saw- 
dust, leaves, sea-weed or other litter, and provid- 
ed with doors wide enough to carry a bushel 
basket through—the gable over the tops of the 
doors being left open for ventilation, or, which 
would be better, supplied with movable shutters, 
Fig. 2 shows the longitudinal section of such a 
cellar about 30 feet long, with an area 5 feet 
long at each end, having steps (0,a,) for the 
approach. Cis the earthen wall of the cellar; 
d, the board roof; e, the earth covering; and ff, 
the rafters. In light soils it will be necessary 
to Jay up a stone, brick, or post and board wall 
against the side of the cellar, and some such 
protection should always be given to the area 
at the ends. Such a cellar will last for twenty 
years, and is thoroughly frost-proof. If made 
30 ft. long it will hold—being filled only to the 
eaves—about 700 bushels. It may, of course, be 
made wider and higher, and have root bins on 
each side with a passage-way between them. 
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Cheap Ice-Houses. 
—<-—— 

To satisfy the numerous inquiries which every 
year flow in upon us early in autumn, we must 
give pretty regularly a chapter on ice-louses. 
This year almost everybody that inquires asks 
about cheap houses. The cheapest ice-house 
we know of is reallyno house at all. Many 
years ago we knew of its happening in Vir- 
ginia, that there was a very cold spell, and a 
gentleman wishing to save the ice, and having 
plenty of straw, made a floor of rails, 14 feet 
square, which he covered with straw two feet 
thick; then layer after ayer of ice was piled up, 
kept in place by stakes and boards perhaps, and 
when the pile was high enough, straw was 
stamped down around it, and a wall built proba- 
bly six or eight feet thick, and the whole was 
capped and thatched like a stack. The ice 
kept well through the summer. All the condi- 
tions of a good ice-house were met—drainage, 
non-conducting walls, and a slight degree of 
ventilation, or rather a change of air, through 
diffusion. In whatever way we meet these con- 
ditions we shall succeed in keeping ice. The 
most successful packers put a very thick mass 
of straw at the bottom. 

In building it is cheapest to use good materi- 
als. It is rare that we save much in employing 
cheap lumber. The sills of the building should 
rest on a stone foundation, to keep them as dry 
as possible, and it is best to lay this in cement 
mortar. <A tight floor (or a cement floor) may 
be laid, having a slight incline, in connection 
with a drain to carry off the water, or the floor 
may be laid so as to let the water through it. 
On this rails are laid, which are to be covered 
with straw, to support the ice. Upon the sills, 
which may be 10 inches wide and 38 inches 
thick, a frame is set up of 10-inch - hemlock 
planks, 2 inches thick, 3 feet apart, nailed to the 
sills with a 8x4-inch strip, as a plate, nailed 
outside on the tops of the upright planks. To 
the planks are nailed the inside wall and the 
weather boarding. These double walls should 
hardly be less than 8 feet high, and as the 
weather boarding is put on, the space between 
the inner and outer boards is filled with spent 
tan bark, planing-mill or carpenters’ shavings, 
sawdust, or any similar porous filling, put in 
dry, and well packed. The roof rests upon the 
plates described, and it is best to have the eaves 
extend a good way beyond the side of the 
building, though not essential. The ice should 





never be filled much if any above the plates, 
and the best place for the door is in the 
gable end, above them, although a door may 
be made in the north end, going nearly to the 
ground. Thisis a convenience, both in packing 
and in taking out the ice, and may remain closed 
and tightly packed until the house is nearly 
empty. Such doors are made with a common 
door for the outside, but within, instead of an- 
other door, is a series of boards, to fit horizontal- 
ly between cleats in the door posts. Tie the roof 
down, if necessary, by nailing strips from sev- 
eral of the rafters on each side to the plank 
stanchions forming the walls, or allow some of 
the stanchions to extend above the plates, and 
nail or pin them to the rafters. The space be- 
tween the sill and the roof should be as little 
as possible, but there should be a few auger- 
holes or a sliding shutter in the north end, to 
provide ventilation. With such a house, 12 
feet square, or 12x 14, or larger still, we think 
there will be no difficulty in keeping ice the 
year round. A structure such as we have de- 
scribed may be built very cheaply if a man does 
a good part of the labor himself, and any farmer 
in the country ought to be able to do it all. 
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A Two-horse Cultivator Wanted. 

Mr. Mathias Schafer, of Grant Co., Wis., 
writes us: “ Will you describe a good two-horse 
cultivator for tearing up and pulverizing fall- 
plowed land in spring previous to sowing spring 
grain?”—It depends a good deal on the character 
of the land. But as a general rule, other things 
being equal, we should select the cultivator that 
has the narrowest and sharpest teeth and which 
are set so as to strike the land obliquely. The 
trouble with most of our cultivators is, that 
they are designed for cutting up thistles and 
other weeds, rather than for tearing up and 
pulverizing the soil. The teeth are too broad 
and too straight, and from striking the ground 
too abruptly they not only tear up too much of 
the sod but run unnecessarily hard. An imple- 
ment made on the principle of Share’s harrow, 
with the cutting parts constructed of polished 
steel, would do good work in preparing sod 
land. On sod land plowed pretty early in the 
fall, and when the sod is nearly rotted, a culti- 
vator consisting of a number of small, plow- 
shaped teeth, made of steel, would answer an 
excellent purpose. At the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College farm we saw a two-horse culti- 
vator (the name of which we have forgotten) 
at work among the corn, which had two or 
three sets of teeth that could be changed, accord- 
ing to the character of the land. One set con- 
sisted of a number of small plows that would 
turn furrows perhaps three or four inches 
wide. We think some such implement as the 
one referred to would be useful for freshing up 
and pulverizing the soil in the spring on an 
early fall-plowed sod. Let us hear from the 
disinterested cultivators upon this subject. 
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Is the Largest the Best ? 





The awards of premiums at the various exhi- 
bitions seem to indicate that in the eyes of the 
judges the largest specimens are the best, and 
the prizes go to the greatest amount avoirdupois. 
Whatever may be the case with some fruits, we 
are quite sure that in vegetables size is not al- 
ways an indication of superior quality. It is well+ 
enough at a county fair to give premiums for the 
largest pumpkins, etc., as it is desirable that the 
fair should be made attractive; but well-estab- 
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THE WILD 


lished Horticultural Societies should judge the 
specimens by quality rather than by quantity. 
Some of the awards at the late exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society struck us 
as being rather strangely made. This Society 
has a position so well established that it can 
afford to break away from the custom of con- 
sidering the largest as always the best, and 
establish points of excellence for each variety 
which should guide in awarding the premiums. 
All who know anything about raising vegetables 
are aware that by continued selection the size 
of most varieties can be materially increased ; 
they should also know that this increase in size 
isoften at the expense of quality. Take the 
Autumnal Marrow Squash as an example. We 
find this twice the size it was when first intro- 
duced, and greatly inferior in quality. So the 
awards to overgrown potatoes are, in our view, 
,allwrong. The specimens of Early Rose which 
took the first prize at the exhibition referred to 
were enormous and beautiful to look upon, but 
altogether too large to cook properly. Premi- 
ums should be awarded to just such specimens 
as it is desirable should be raised, and those 
80 overgrown that they lose quality, or are 
too large for table use, should be disqualified. 
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The Wild Pigeon. 
ee, 

The beautiful bird which the engraving so well 
represents is a familiar visitant of almost every 
part of the country from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Hudson’s Bay, and from the Great Plains to the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Wild Pigeon is remark- 
able for the migrations which it accomplishes 
with astonishing ease and rapidity. The natural 
flight of pigeons is said to be a mile a minute, 
and their feeding-grounds are often hundreds of 
miles from their roosting-places, to which they 
return at night. The number of these birds is 
hardly conceivable. In going to and from the 
feeding-grounds the birds often darken the air 
for hours, morning and evening—while at their 
roosting-places the trees are loaded to such an 
extent that great limbs, and even trees, often give 
way and come crashing to the ground with their 
living burden. In this way forests of many 
miles in extent are filled with pigeons for several 
days, or as long as feed is abundant in the 
vicinity. Such scenes occur of late less fre- 
quently than in former years, yet every year 
the clouds of pigeons settle somewhere and in 
larger or smaller flocks. The advance of civi- 
lization disturbs them, but with their wonder- 











PIGEO N.—Drawn From Lire sy H. W. HERRICK.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


ful powers of flight they easily accommodate 
themselves to the changes which the settlement 
of the country brings about. They migrate 
solely in search of food, feeding upon the beech 
mast, upon the wild rice and nuts of the West, 
the rice of the South, or the barley, buckwheat, 
wild grains, acorns, nuts, and berries, of Canada, 
or wherever they can find them. They scatter 
themselves over the country in pairs in the 
spring, and breed in most or all of the Northern 
States, when numerous filling the trees with 
their nests. The cock pigeon is described as 
“seventeen inches long, and the wing eight and 
a half inches; the upper parts blue, under parts 
purplish-red, passing into whitish behind, and 
the sides and back of the neck a glossy golden 
violet.” The female is smaller and much duller 
in color of plumage. The head of the Wild 
Pigeon is small, the bones delicate, but hard and 
strong, and the muscles of the breast large and 
powerful. The flesh is rich and excellent, and 
is highly esteemed as food. In sections where 
pigeons are moderately abundant, they are 
trapped in nets, which are thrown over them by 
means of ropes and poles which are managed b 

persons lying concealed, while they are attract- 
ed to a particular spot by grain thrown for them. 
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one of our prime 
favorites. The 
large clump of 
finely divided 
leaves is beauti- 
ful in itself, and 
when we add to 
this the pretty 
but modest flow- , 
ers, Which com- (. 
f mence to bloom 4 
/ in May and con- 
tinue all sum- 
> mer, there are 
few plants that 
excel it. It is 
| perfectly hardy, 
and is readily 
multiplied by di- 
vision of the 
roots. Our spec- 
imens came 
from the nurse- 
ry of Hoopes, 
Bro. & Thomas, 
of Westchester, 
Pa. Besides the 
one just de- 
scribed we have 
two other native 
species, which, 
though not so 
showy, are deli- 
cate and beauti- 
ful early spring 
flowers, and are 
worthy of 2& 
place in a collec- 
tion. The most 
common ofthese ) 
is Dicentra Cu- 
cullaria, popu- 





JAPAN ANEMONE—HONORINE JOBERT.—(See next page.) 


The American Bleeding Heart.—(Dicentra eximia.) 


The beautiful Bleeding Heart (Dicentra spee- | larly known as Dutchman’s Breeches, and the | and foliage of the natural size. It grows to the 
tabilis), from China, is well known and highly | other is D. Canadensis, or Squirrel Corn. They | hight of eight or ten feet, and produces a great 
prized as one of the finest ornaments of the | are found in rich woods in April and May. | abundance of flesh-colored flowers, which have 
flower garden. We have : a a peculiar “woodsy” odor. 


The nearest relationship 
of this plant is with the 
Thoroughworts or Bone- 
sets, and it might with 
much more propriety have 
been called Climbing Thor- 
oughwort, than its present 
popular name, Climbing 
Hemp - weed, it having 
neither relationship nor re- 
semblance toHemp. Like 
the Thoroughworts, it be- 
longs to the Composite 
“4°? Family, and it is interest- 
ing as being the only native 
climber in that immense 
family of plants. It has 
long been cultivated in 
Europe, and we find it in 
the French Horticultural 
works as a desirable plant, 
though we have never seen 
it in our gardens. It would 
certainly make an interest- 
ing addition to our list of 
climbers. It isa perennial, 
which could be readily 


a native species, which, 
though not so showy as 
that, is deserving of more 
attention than it has yet 
received. The species is 
Dicentra eximia, and as no 
common name seems to 
have been attached to it 
we call it the American 
Bleeding Heart. Thespe- 
cific name, eaiméia, means ' 
“distinguished,” as it is 
much more showy than 
either of our other native 
ones; but in view of the 
greater showiness of the 
Chinese, it would hardly 
do to designate this as 
“distinguished.” The plant 
is a native of Western 
N. Y., and southward 
along the mountains. Its 
leaves are all radical, of 
the size and shape given 
in the engraving, and of a 
pale glaucous-green color. 
The flower stems are about 





a foot high, and bear clus- ial MK transplanted from its na- 
ters of seuetehebil or pur- Climbing Hemp-weed.—(Mikania scandens.) tive localities, and like the 
plish-pink flowers, which have much the struc- Late in summer and in early autumn, there | Cardinal-flower and many other plants which 


ture of the larger ones of the Chinese species, | may be found growing over the bushes which | naturally grow in moist places, might flourish 
though much smaller and less showy. In quite | border streams, a pretty climbing plant, of | in the drier soil of the garden. We introduce it 
alarge collection of herbaceous perennials this is | which we present an engraving of the flowers | for the purpose of calling attention to its possi- 
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bilities as a garden plant, as well as to answer 
several who have inquired for its name. It grows 
in most parts of the country, North and South. 


2 





The Japan Anemone. 


The number of late-blooming hardy peren- 
nials is so small that any addition to them is 
welcome. One of the most desirable plants of 
this kind is the Japan Anemone (Anemone Ja- 
ponica), Which though long in cultivation in 
Europe, is yet but little known in our gardens. 
It has strongly cut, downy leaves, and throws 
up a stout flower stem, each of the numerous 
branches of which bears a red flower an inch 
anda half or two inches across. There isa 
white variety called Honorine Jobert, of which 
a figure is given. The petals (or rather the pet- 
al-like parts of the calyx) are of a pure white, 
surrounding a center of golden yellow stamens. 
These are beautiful plants when grown as 
single specimens, and fine when planted in 
masses. The white variety is particularly de- 
sirable, as we have scarcely any other late flow- 
ering plant with such a spring-like look. Like 
other herbaceous perennials, the old- clumps 
may be divided in fall or spring. Mr. Hender- 
son, from whom we received the plants, propa- 
gates them by cuttings of the root, placed on 
a@ propagating bench, as described elsewhere. 
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Various Grape Items. 
Sah 

The season has to many grape growers been 
a disastrous one. The long-continued rains 
have in some localities at the West reduced the 
crop to far below the average, and we hear some 
reports of total failure. At the time of writing 
we are without statistics to show what the loss 
has been, and the early injuries to the fruit may 
be supplemented by those from early frosts. 

New samples with new names have appeared 
in about the usual numbers, but very few of 
these are worthy of notice. Persons who have 
seedlings are apt toplace a higher estimate upon 
them than can be done by a disinterested person. 
A variety should be, in some particular, better 
than any other grape of its season to make it 
worthy of propagation. Some seedlings of the 
Delaware have been brought us which were 
white and of the same general appearance as 
that variety, but with a very tough skin and 
lacking in good qualities. Fox grapes, strong 
in odor, tough in hide, and solid in pulp, have 
been less abundant than in former years. 

The new sorts that have attracted the most 
attention are two hybrids by Stephen W. Under- 
hill, of Croton Point, N. Y. The Croton is a 
white grape, a cross between the Chasselas de 
Fontainebleau and the Delaware. The bunch is 
long, with a large shoulder and often winged, 
the berries of fair size, of fine amber color and 
of a pleasant flavor. Its foliage shows but little 
of the tenderness of the foreign species. We 
have seen Mr. U.’s vines, of which he hasa 
number in bearing, and they are hardy and 
healthy in an unfavorable locality. The pro- 
prietor makes no extravagant claims for this 
grape, and is willing that it should rest upon 
its owm merits, and we hope that it will succeed 
elsewhere as well as it does at Croton Point. 
The Croton received this year the silver medal 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The Senasqua, also raised by Mr. Underhill, 
is a cross between the Black Prince and Concord. 
It is a large black, but rather late grape, of high 
vinous flavor, and resembling in its flesh the 
‘foreign varieties.. Avery’s Prolific is a black 











grape, originating with John P. Avery, Norwich, 
Conn., much resembling the Hartford. It re- 
ceived the premium last year at the New Lon- 
don Co. Fair as the best new variety. It is 
claimed to be very prolific and early. The 
specimens sent for our inspection were over-ripe. 

Several who raise seedlings complain that 
they blossom and do not bear. It is a very 
common thing for seedlings, whether wild or 
cultivated, to produce imperfect flowers, and 
where this is the case no fruit will be produced 
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ARM OF GRAPE VINE. 
if the pistil is imperfect ; but should the stamens 


be wanting or inefficient, fruit may be obtained | 


by planting a fertile vine, which blooms at the 
same time, near the barren one. Such vines, 
however, are not worth taking any trouble with. 

A subscriber has a vine, of which he sends a 
sketch; it starts with two canes from the 
ground, one of which is represented in the en- 
graying. He proposes to train it on the arm 
and spur system, as we infer. The two canes 
spread wide apart at the bend, and the vine 
would be much more compact if the arms were 
crossed, and the right-hand-one put in the place 
occupied by the left-hand one, and vice versa ; 
but this is not essential. The canes d d should 
be cut back to two buds, when the leaves are 
off, and in February the upper bud may be cut 
off, leaving but one, which will produce a fruit- 
ing cane; the next year two buds may be left 
at pruning. The cane ec should be used to ex- 
tend the vine horizontally. It should be short- 
ened to about two feet and bent down horizon- 
tally, to form a part of, and extend, the arm. 
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Notes from “The Pines,”—No. 6. 
———— 

Next to having a man who will do less than 
he is told, it is most annoying to have one who 
does more than is laid out for him. In the 
kitchen garden were rows of Summer Savory, 
Thyme, Sage, etc. The Summer Savory being 
ready, the man was told to pull it. He did so, 
and more than that, he in the same summary 
manner pulled the Thyme also. As thig last 
had some months yet to grow, the loss was 
provoking. To slightly alter the words of 
the poet, we now “take no note of thyme 
but from its loss.” The Sage was saved; 
whether its name Salvia (from Salvo, to save), 
had anything to do with the matter, is not 
yet decided. As to Sage culture: a Massa- 
chusetts grower writes that where it is grown 
on a large scale they sow it in rows, where it is 
to stand, and thin and weed the same as carrots 
and similar crops. Shall try this next year. 

Among other odds and ends, tried to see what 
they were like, was some Cow Cabbage or Ceesa- 
rean Kale. It isa broad-leaved variety of Kale, 
said to grow six feet high. Ours has more than 
a month of growing weather before it yet, and 
is over three feet high upon soil which is far 








from rich. It is probable that it would Pray: 
greater weight of fodder on poor soil than would 
cabbages. If the seeds are sown the same as 
those of late cabbages, and the plants put out 
where early crops have been taken off, a very 
large supply of green fodder may be raised, 

If I am fond of anything it is melons, Not 
those tasteless, mealy things which some people 
appropriately call mush-melons, but lusciously 
sweet, fine-grained, and juicy. The best sorts 
including some with unpronounceable names 
from the Department of Agriculture, were 
planted, and made a fine start. Then came the 
long drouth, and the vines were so thoroughly 
rested that when the rains came they forgot to 
grow again, and instead of having melons by 
the hundred, they came only by the dozen, Of 
the varieties which perfected, Ward's Nectar, 
though small, proved of first quality in every 
respect. Alton Large Nutmeg is large and of 
very good quality, but with us a little late, 
Good reports of it come from the West. Mr, 
Gregory, of Marblehead, gave me a taste of his 
Hybrid Japan, which was the nicest thing in 
the way of a melon I have tasted this year. By 
the way, why is it that in catalogues and in ex- 
hibitions, melons are placed with vegetables? 
Artists who paint fruit pictures always intro- 
duce them where they belong, among’ fruits, 


Last year there appeared in the Agriculturist 
an article on having greens all the year round. 
Midsummer is the most trying time, as spinach, 
the main reliance, cannot endure the hot 
weather. There has not been a day all summer 
upon which we could not have an abundance 
of greens. The Spinach Beet and New Zealand 
Spinach follow spinach and last until frost 
comes, when the Borecole or Kale will be ready. 
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Propagation by Root Cuttings. 
ieee 

There are some plants which can be success- 
fully multiplied only by cuttings of the roots, 
Not many years ago this method of propagating 
was kept as a sort of horticultural secret by the 
professional gardeners, but of late, thanks to 
the numerous popular books and papers, it has 
become generally known, though not as gener- 
ally practised as it might be. Among our small 
fruits the Blackberries, and those Raspberries 
which naturally produce suckers, are largely 
and cheaply multiplied by root cuttings. Among 
ornamental shrubs, the Japan Quince, Sweet- 
scented Shrub (Calycanthus), Buffalo-berry, and 
others, grow readily from roots. In the same 
manner such trees as Locust, Pawlonia, Ailan- 
thus, Osage Orange, ete., may be multiplied. 
A large number of herbaceous perennials, both 
hardy and green-house, are most satisfactorily 
produced from root cuttings, such as Anemones, 
Bocconias, Saxifrages, Perennial Poppies, Bou- 
vardias, and many others. The florists increase 
their stock of many ornamental things by plac- 
ing the root cuttings upon the sand of the prop- 
agating bench, and covering them slightly with 
sand mixed with leaf-mold or some similar sub- 
stance, to make-it light. The engraving shows 
a cutting of a Japan Anemone, with the bud 
just starting. The cuttings of trees and orna- 
mental shrubs will, for the most part, sueceed 
if planted in weli-prepared soil in the open air. 
The cuttings are made three or four inches 
long and dibbled in, taking care to place the 
root in its natural position, and covering entire- 
ly with one or two inches of earth. With the 
Blackberry and Raspberry it is found advan- 
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tageous to callus the roots before planting. The 
roots are taken-up before the ground freezes, 
cut into pieces of one to three inches long, and 
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ROOT CUTTING. 


stratified with earth in. box—a layer of earth 
and a layer of roots. The box has holes bored 
in it toallow any water to pass off, and is buried 
below the reach of frost in a place where all 
moisture can be drained off. The object is to 
keep the roots from freezing, and yet so cool 
that buds will not start too soon. In the spring 
the root cuttings will be found callused and 
furnished with buds, and may be planted. The 
subject of propagating by root cuttings has not 
received the attention it deserves. Mr. A. S. 
Fuller, in his Small Fruit Culturist, and Mr. 
Peter Henderson, in his Practical Floriculture, 
have given good accounts of the process; but 
there is still an interesting field for experiment. 
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Grape-vine Tendrils—A Sport. 





There has been some discussion of late in the 
horticultural journals as to the nature of the ten- 
drils of the grape vine. The view generally 
held has been that the tendril is a barren flower 
cluster, and the fact that the clusters often are 
part bunch and part tendril is cited in proof. 
As we consider a flower cluster a modified 
branch, we may look upon a tendril in the same 
light. To support this view of the case we 
sometimes have tendrils bearing leaves. Last 
year we found tendrils with leaves on our own 





VINE TENDRIL BEARING A LEAF AND BUD. 


vines, and this year, Mr. R. W. Holton, of Hav- 
erstraw, N. Y., has sent us still more interesting 





specimens, in which the tendril not only bears 
leaves, but buds push from their axils, as shown 
in the engraving. Not long ago M. Cassimir 
De Candolle published a paper in which he 
endeavored to show that leaves are modified 
branches. Whether this view be accepted or 
not, it seems that both the flower cluster and 
the tendril are of like nature, and are both 
branches adapted to serve a particnlar purpose,— 
in the one case to bear fruit, and in the other 
to hold up and firmly support the vine by cling- 
ing with great strength to neighboring objects. 
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A Singular Freak of a Potato. 





Several specimens have been sent us in which 
a new potato had formed within an old one, 
and by its expansion in growing, broken the 
potato apart. It is either the case that the po- 
tato has deeply seated, dormant eyes, or that 
it possesses the power under favoring circum- 
stances of forming buds where none previously 
existed. Dr. Hexamer has found that potatoes 
which were pared and every visible trace of 
eyes nemoved, would sometimes produce shoots 
and tubers. We present an engraving of a re- 
markable instance of the abnormal growth of 
which we have spoken. The specimen as it 
So eame from Mr. Wm. 
“ Langley, Garland, 
Pa, was a par- 
tially cracked tuber 
witha small one just 
forcing its way out 
of the fissure. Upon 
breaking open this 
old tuber we found 
within a distorted 
mass of branches, 
upon which several 
small tubers were 
forming, as shown in the reduced figure. Upon 
all the specimens of this singular growth that 
we have seen, the outer surface of the old tuber 
was dry and hard, and it is probable that when 
the bud or eye started into growth it found less 
resistance towards the center of the potato than 
it did in pushing towards the circumference. 
4 nt Oe hm = 
Protecting Trees in Winter. 
ge 
In the colder portions of the country it is im- 
possible to raise some of the finer fruits unless 
the trees be protected during the winter. Even 
in more temperate localities it is necessary to 
protect some trees, especially evergreens, during 
the first few years of their growth. If Red Cedar 
boughs can be readily obtained, a sufficient pro- 
tection can be afforded by tying a number of 
these among the branches of the tree. A plan 
for the protection of small trees is sent us by 
Mr. Martin Howk, Cedar Co., Iowa, which he 
finds to answer well for dwarf trees in gardens, 
Those who will take the pains can, by root 
pruning and proper pinching, keep dwarf pear 
and apple trees quite small in size, and with a 
covering of the kind suggested succced with va- 
rieties, which, without these aids, would be sure 
to fail. Mr. H. describes his protector as fol- 
lows: “Bring the limbs of the tree together and 
bind them so as to occupy as little space as pos- 
sible. Drive four stakes into the ground at 
proper distances apart, and saw the tops off 
even a little higher than the tree. Take a board 
about one foot square and drive a nail down 
through each corner into the top of the stakes, 
put a board around the bottom 15 or 20 inches 
high, and nail a few strips to the stakes at equal 





ABNORMAL POTATO. 








distances apart, the upper one 2 or 8 inches be- 
low the cap board. Take long grass or straw, 
and double it over the lower strip, letting the 
ends hang outside the bottom board; put some 
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Fig. 1. TREE PROTECTOR. Fig. 2. 
on the second strip, letting the ends hang out- 
side of the first, similar to a thatched roof, and 
continue the process to the top. To prevent 
the wind from displacing the grass, wind a strong 
cord around, taking an extra turn around each 
corner stake, or pass two cords through the 
grass in the same manner that a shoemaker 
sews with two waxed ends. Bank up with 
manure around the bottom board and place a 
few forkfuls inside around the tree. Figure 1 
shows the tree with the frame ready for the 
grass, and fig. 2 the end of bottom board, strips, 
and cap, with the manner of placing the grass, 





Notes on Lilies—Brown’s Lily and Others. 
oe 

Do our readers think we are partial to Lilies ? 
We admit it. Having received so much pleas- 
ure from our bed of these beautiful plants, we 
are disposed to write about them until we make 
the finer kinds as popular as the old Tiger and 
Turks-caps are in country gardens. This time, 
however, we shall allow another ardent lover of 
Lilies, Mr. James Vick, of Rochester, N. Y., to 
speak forus. Mr. V. has sent abundant speci- 
mens of flowers, which show his successful cul- 
tivation. The notes’ are on some of the less 
common kinds, which we hope to see in a few 
years as abundant and as easily obtained as 
are the common Japan Lilies. Mr. Vick says: 

“The Golden-banded Lily, Lilium auratum, 
is one of the earliest Lilies to flower, and’ also 
one of the latest. About the first of July the 
first buds opened, and to-day, Sept. 1st, I have 
hundreds in fuil bloom, with almost ripened 
seeds, perfect flowers, and half-formed buds, in 
the same row. For some years I thought thus 
was due to the fact that the bulbs were import- 
ed, some of them being dried or otherwise in- 
jured or retarded on the passage from Japan. 
This idea I have abandoned, as several hundred 
that have been in my grounds for three years 
show the same habit. What a glorious thing it 
is that with a dozen or so of bulbs we can have 
this Lily in flower all through the summer! For 
several years, indeed from its first importation, 
this Lily has been unhealthy and consequently 
unreliable, imported bulbs often, in fact gener- 
ally, rotting after making a feeble growth and 
producing one or two flowers. This has been 
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the case in Europe as well as in this country. 
For the purpose of obtaining a healthy stock, 
I have obtained the Auratum from England, 


f 
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France, Prussia, and Holland, but they exhibit- 
ed the same disease or want of vitality, as those 
imported directly from Japan. In the spring of 
1867 I set out over 500 bulbs which arrived the 
previous winter, and in the fall had but one 
sound bulb. AsI had advertised the Auratum 
that autumn, I endeavored to find a stock of 
sound bulbs around New York and elsewhere, 
and while I saw many florists who declared they 
had plenty of Auratums, an examination proved 
they were as bad as my own. In 1868 I saved 
about one-half, and the present year nearly every 
one is sound, making a strong and vigorous 
growth, quite surpassing L. speciosum in strength 
and hight, with many specimens bearing a dozen 
or more of its mammoth flowers. The Auratum 
is best pleased with a rather sandy soil, and I 
have always found that manures of all kinds 
were of great injury to the bulbs,especially if they 
were in the least faulty at the time of planting. 

If Auratum is the King, Brownii is the Queen 
of the Lilies—the most beautiful and gorgeous 
of the trumpet-formed section. The engraving 
was designed to represent a medium-sized flow- 
er, the drawing being made from a specimen I 
gathered for the purpose. It gives a very good 
idea of the size and form, and I will endeavor 
to describe the color. The bud is a dark brown- 
ish purple, and the outside of the petals is of 
this color when the flower first opens. The in- 
side of the petals is clear white. The contrast 
is grand. Asthe flower grows older the outside 
becomes much lighter. Brownii seldom attains 
_ more than two feet in hight, though I have seen 
specimens nearly or quite three feet. There 
are from three to six flowers on each stem. 

The Excelsum Lily has always been a great 
favorite with me. It grows four feet or more in 
hight, bearing at its very top an immense clus- 
ter of flowers, of a beautiful, rich, creamy, buff 
color, and delightfully fragrant. I think a few 
specimens were forwarded you last season. 





Longiflorum every one likes. That beautiful, | tinct sort. It is of medium size, 
snowy-white, trumpet-formed flower will always 
be a favorite. 


Eximium and Takesima are im- 





BROWN’S LILY.—(Lilium Brownii.) 


provements upon Longiflorum, the flowers being 
longer and the petals more reflexed, but the 
old kind is still eminently worthy of culture.” 
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Boston Market Celery. 
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Boston has long been celebrated for the su- 
perior quality of its celery, and the variety gen- 
erally cultivated in the vicinity of that city is 
known as Boston Market Celery. As we find 
no account of the origin of this variety, we 
presume that it is the result of a careful selec- 
tion; at all events it is a most excellent and dis- 





| : blanches 
readily, is exceedingly tender and crisp, and of 
most excellent flavor. Besides the large cen- 


tral head, numerous strong side shoots are 
thrown up, which, in large specimens, often be- 
come as large as the main heads of the dwarf 
varieties. The engraving is taken from a speci- 
men raised by Josiah Crosby, of Arlington, 
Mass. It will be seen, by.referring to page 365, 
last month, that this excellent variety is with 
other choice seeds placed on our premium list. 
——tt 

Tue AUSTRALIAN GLory PEA.—In the issue 
for September last an engraving of this splen- 
did ornament of the flower garden was given, 
with an account of its treatment, by a friend 
who has been very successful with it. Since 
then Mr. John Saul, the experienced florist of 
Washington, D. C., has informed us that he 
raises it with perfect success in the open air. 
He waits until the ground is well warmed— 
perhaps the last of May—and then sows the 
seed in not over-rich soil, inthe place where the 
plants are to stand. It will not bear transplant- 
ing. The plant is a particular favorite of the 
red spider, and it should be watched, especially 
in dry weather, in order to guard against this 
troublesome insect. Several have asked where 
seeds of the Glory Pea can be obtained; 
they are kept by all our principal seedsmen. 
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Toe Curcutio.— Mr. Charles Arnold, of 
Paris, Ontario, stated at the recent meeting of 
the American Pomological Society that after 
trying shaking the trees and other methods for 
destroying the curculio, he had hit upon the ex- 
pedient of whitewashing the soil. He pours 
the whitewash from a watering-pot, and spreads 
it with a brush so as to completely cover the 
surface. This, of course, needs a firm and 
compact surface, clear of weeds. Mr. A. states 
that the larva or maggot of the curculio will 
not leave the fallen plum to enter the ground, 
but will die there rather than pass through the 
whitewash. This is simple and worthy of a trial. 
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THE IIOUSEEOLD. 
(az For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 
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Whittling for Boys. 
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A boy’s outfit is not complete unless he has a 
jackknife, and, being possessed of this article, he 
often uses it insuch amanneras to do mischief 
and annoy others. Itis worth while to turn this pro- 
pensity to whittle to good account, as working with 
an object in view is of much greater interest to 
the boy than an unmeaning making of chips. In 
June last we gave designs for a lamp-bracket, which 
ean readily be made by the older boys. <A very 
good thing for the younger ones to try their hands 
at is a simple frame for a small photograph or 
other picture. A correspondent, whose name has 
been mislaid, has sent a tasteful design, which we 
give in the engraving. The outline of this, if neatly 
eut out froma piece of cigar box or other thin 
wood, will makea neat little frame. It may be 
made more elaborate by the addition shown by the 
dark portion of the engraving. This may be cut 
from black walnut, or some very white wood, either 
of which would afford a marked contrast of color 
and add much to the cffect, and glued on. The 
frame may be made of any convenient size. The 
pattern should be first made of paper, taking care 
to get both sides exactly alike; and then by laying 
this upon the wood the form may be drawn with a 
pencil, or the paper can be pasted upon the wood, 





PICTURE FRAME. 


from which it can be readily removed; by slightly 
moistening it. The boys should be taught to 
make square and neat edges. Rounded edges are 
frequently made in order to cover up slovenly work. 
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A Handy Kitchen Implement. 


At the furnishing stores are sold small brooms 
made of fine twigs, very much like a miniature 
birch broom without a handle. These are useful in 
scrubbing the insides of pots and kettles, and are 
capital things to use in keeping the sink clean. 
The engraving shows the form in which they are 


made. The article as sold is about cight inches 
long. A similar one can be readily made of small 





SCRUBBING BRUSH, 


* . * : 
twigs of birch, or other strong and elastic spray. 
The handle is securely bound with twine or withes. 
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A Cruet Stopper Fast. 
= 
A lady in Grimes Co., Texas, has a vinegar cruet 
of which the stopper is broken off even with the 
neck. As she cannot readily match the cruet, she 
wishes to remove the stopper. It is a rather difli- 








cult case, as there is no projection by which to take 
hold of it. We have in similar cases succeeded by 
putting the bottle into a vessel of cold water and 
gradually heating it. The cruet must be prevented 
from touching the bottom of the vessel, by a bit 
of thin board, or in some other convenient way. 
The air within the cruct will be expanded by heat, 
and will frequently throw the stopper out, but it 
sometimes results in breaking the bottle. If any 
vinegar has dried around the stopper and thus ce- 
mented it in, it will be well to dissolve it by soak- 
ing in water for a while before trying the heating. 
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Sour Cream, Sour Milk, and Buttermilk. 
BY A HOUSEKEEPER. 
Sage 

There is no end to the nice articles of food that 
may be made by using sour cream, sour milk, and 
buttermilk, ina judicious way. There are several 
things in their use about which care should be taken. 
ist. Cream that is to be used in cooking should be 
wholly separated from the milk. 2d. It should be 
thoroughly soured. 3d. If in any recipe milk or 
buttermilk is to be employed with the cream, it 
should also be entirely sour, as the mixture of 
sweet and sour milk, or cream, tends to make the 
article heavy. 4th. The amount of soda or salera- 
tus should only be just enough to sweeten and 
lighten the cream, as any more than this imparts 
the green color and soapy flavor which are so dis- 
agreeable and unwholesome in articles of food. 

When once a recipe is found to be good, no 
changes should be made, as the chances are ten to 
one that the experimenter will have a failure and 
lay the blame upon the use of cream instead of her 
own carelessness or ignorance. I annex a few ree- 
ipes which have been well tried and proved, and 
are thought by all my friends who have made use 
of them to be among their best recipes. 

ButrerMILK Murrins.—1 quart of sour butter- 
milk, 1 teacupful of sour cream, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of soda, a little salt, flour enough to make as 
thick as pound cake. Bake in muffin rings placed 
upon tins in the oven, from 20 to 30 minutes, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the stove. 

BUTTERMILK GRIDDLE CAKES.—1 quart of sour 
buttermilk, a little salt, 1 teaspoonful of soda, and 
flour enough to make the cakes as thick or thin 
as you like them. Bake upon a griddle. 

Corn BREAD OR CakeE.--1 quart of sour milk or 
buttermilk, 4 eggs, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar or 
molasses, 1 teaspoonful of soda, 1 pint of corn 
meal. 2 tablespoonfuls of sour cream may be added, 
though it is good without. Bake about one hour. 

Mouasses CAKE.—1 teacupful of molasses, 1 tea- 
cupful of sour cream, 1 teaspoonful of soda, ¥ tea- 
spoonful of ginger, alittle salt; stir in flour enough 
to make a very stiff batter. 

Cream Cake.—1 teacupful of cream, 1 teacupful 
of sugar, 1 egg, 1 teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
1g teacupful of buttermilk, a little salt, 2 teacupfuls 
of flour, spice to your taste. . 
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Cream of Tartar. 


gee 

“W.L. A.” asks about Cream of Tartar. As this 
is an article largely consumed in the kitchen, the 
reply will properly come in the Household Depart- 
ment. The juice of the grape contains besides sug- 
ar, 2considerable amount of a salt which chemists 
call bitartrate of potash, which is in solution in the 
sugary juice of the grape. When the grape juice, 
or must, begins to ferment, and is converted into 
wine by a change of the sugar into alcohol, the bi- 
tartrate of potash, being little soluble in water and 
still less so in a liquid containing alcohol, is depos- 
ited upon the sides of the cask, which it encrusts, 
and from which it is at length removed. It is known 
in this state as Crude Tartar, or Argol, and is more 
or less colored, according to the kind of wine from 
which it is deposited. The crude tartar is purified 
by dissolving it in boiling water. A small quantity 
of pipe clay is added to remove the coloring matter, 
and when the solution cools, white crystals are de- 





posited, which are called Crystals of Tartar, and 
these, when ground, are the Cream of Tartar. 
Cream of Tartar, then, is a natural product of the 
grape, from which the impurities have been removed. 
The composition of Cream of Tartar is 182 parts by 
weight of tartaric acid, 47.2 of potash, and 9 of wa- 
ter. It is what is called an acid salt. Itis not easy to 
explain the composition of substances to those not 
familiar with chemistry. The neutral tartrate of 
potash consists of one equivalent of tartaric acid 
and one of potash—by weight 66 of the one and 47.2 
of the other. Cream of Tariar is the acid tartrate 

or bitartrate, and has twice as much, or one equiv- 
alent more of tartaric acid than the neutral tar- 

trate, and is a convenient form in which to use 
tartaric acid. Much of the Cream of Tartar sold at 
the cheap stores is adulterated, the common addi- 
tions being alum, ground plaster, and flour, The 
last named is detected by its forming a paste with 
water; the plaster does not perceptibly dissolve in 
hot water. Alum can be less readily detected, 
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The Table—Order and Ornament, 





The writer of these articles had no idea that they 
would bring out such an amount of correspondence 
as they have done. Some of the letters express 
thanks for the hints that have been given for table 
arrangement, and others propound. questions. 
Many things are asked which, to a good share of 
our readers, may seem somewhat singular, but they 
must recollect that customs which they have fol- 
lowed all their lives are strange and new to many 
who live in isolated places where changes take 
place but slowly. We welcome these as we do 
other inquiries, as an indication of the wants of our 
readers, and the more we have of them, the better. 
One asks: ‘Is it properin laying the table to place 
the plates bottom side up ?”’—It is much better to 
place the plates right side up; the table looks neat- 
er, and one is not subjected to the inconvenience 
of turning them over....“‘ Which side should the 
servant go in serving the guests?’—Where the 
table is waited upon, the waiter should present 
everything at the left-hand side of the person served, 
except water. The glass being at the right hand of 
the person at the table, is usually filled where it 
stands....“‘ How shall guests be placed at the ta- 
ble ?’—This was sufficiently discussett in April last. 

...“‘Is it proper to talk at the table ?’—By all 
means. We are aware that some few consider it 
proper to observe perfect silence while at table. 
We do not know how such a horrible custom origi- 
nated, yet we have a few times been a guest at such 
tables, but hope never to be again. The tableis just 
the very place to talk, and the meal hours should 
be among the pleasantest of the day. Don’t talk 
business and discuss what work shall be done after 
dinner, but give the time to social chat. This 
should not prolong the meal inconveniently, but 
there should be enough of it to prevent the too 
common custom of rapid eating. The table is a 
capital place to teach children to be good listeners ; 
no small part of a child’s education is acquired in 
listening to the table talk of its seniors, and this is 
a hint as to what the character of the conversation 
should be. Talk? Yes, and laugh too, and the 
meal will be all the better digested....‘‘ Is is cour- 
teous to leave the table when one is done, if the 
rest are still eating ?”’—Decidedly not, unless there 
are some urgent reasons for it, and then an apolo- 
gy should be made to the lady of the house. Chil- | 
dren should always ask leave to absent themselves. © 

...‘' How should we spend the time while waiting 
for those who are still eating ?”—A person of tact 
will not finish the meal before the rest, but should 
it so happen it must be an exceedingly uniutcrest- 
ing company which would make it irksome to wait 
untilall are through. The signal for rising is usu- 
ally given by the lady of the house....‘‘ Should we 
leave the plate clean, or partly filled?”’—It is a 
great piece of affectation to leave a portion of the 
food intentionally. Where one is overhelped, it is 
sometimes unavoidable. Many in carving and serv- 
ing food seem to think it a mark of hospitality to 
give a bountiful supply, and we often see the plate 
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loaded with more than can possibly be eaten, and 
some must be left, as the human stomach hasa 
limited capaeity. Those who carve should serve 
judiciously, and if more is wanted, the guest should 
not hesitate to express his wishes. It is a matter 
of great astonishment to Europeans, to see the 
quantity of food left unconsumed upon thie plates. 
They say, and truly, that an American family wastes 
as much as will support a French family of the same 
size. <A large part of this waste comes from over- 
loading the plates, and another from the foolish no- 
tion that it is ‘“‘polite”’ toleaye some unconsumed 
food upon the plate. On the other hand, it is not 
well to be over-scrupulous about leaving the plate 
perfectly clean. We have seen persons scrape 
away at the plate until it was in the condition of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Spratt’s platter. In this, as in 
other matters, it is well to avoid extremes, 
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Baby Clothes. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
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There is no tyrant more oppressive in his exac- 
tions than Fashion. The time must surely come 
when women will rise in general rebellion against 
this shameful tyranny, but at present not one 
woman in a hundred is aware of her bondage. In 
the meantime, Ict me offer a pleading word for the 
innocent babes who are claimed by Fashion as her 
victims. One might suppose that common sense 
and maternal love combined would protect the 
helpless infants from all abuses, but they do not. 
When a young mother sets to work to prepare the 
precious ‘ fig-leaves”’ that are to clothe her ex- 
pected darling, she ought seriously to consider and 
aim to supply the real needs of the tender little 
animal,—for divine as is the soul of each human 
infant, we must own that at birth there is only the 
animal part of it which we can deal with directly. 
There may be no lack of love on the mother’s part, 
but there is often great lack of knowledge and fore- 
thought. She does as her friends do, or consults 
the fashions for baby garments. These are not so 
changing as the fashions for women and misses, 
and are not so freely published, but baby clothes 
are pretty much all alike in general style of making 
up. It would seem reasonable that the little body 
should be dressed so as to afford as equal warmth 
and circulation as possible, but usually the lower 
limbs are warmly wrapped in flannel while the 
arms.and shoulders are left bare, except as a loose 
blanket is folded about them, restraining motion 
and constantly liable to disarrangement. In cold 
weather more sensible mothers put a long-sleeved 
flannel sack over the short-sleeved dress, but the 
sleeves of this added garment are often so short 
and loose as to afford little warmth below the el- 
bow. Of late, the bands worn during the first few 
months of infancy are usually made of flannel,—a 
great improvement on the old-fashioned double- 
linen bands. Ordinarily these bands are worse 
than useless after the first month, but in cases of 
weakness, when they seem to be necessary on older 
infants, great care should be taken to have them fit 
easily, yet be so securely fastened as to retain their 
proper position. These bands never fit the body 
unless there are two small gores, from two to three 
inches apart, at the lower edge of each where it 
comes down below the bowels. If worn after the 
babe is six weeks old, when it begins to move 
about some, a bit of tape should be sewed between 
these gores to reach down and be held firmly in 
place by the diaper pin. This prevents slipping 
up. Shoulder-straps of inch-wide tape will prevent 
slipping down. Made thus, and pinned very care- 
fully, that there may be no suffering from sticking 
pins, the band may be fastened so loosely as not to 
impede respiration or freedom of motion, and yet 
form a safe protection from injury by severe 
erying or straining. Instead of the ordinary short- 
sleeved linen shirt and the flannel petticoat with its 
straight waist of cotton or linen, let us put next 
over the properly constructed band, a long flannel 
sack, made with gores under the arms and in the 
back, fitting the waist quite loosely, and going out 
below into convenient dimensions for a skirt. This 
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sack, made of soft flannel, and with long, straight 
sleeves, and fastened in front with small, thin but- 
tons, is surelya much more comfortable garment 
for the helpless baby than the close waists and 
folds and gathers of its ordinary underclothes. 
Every invalid knows the luxury of loose wrappers 
for lying down, and this poor baby is fit for no oth- 
er position during the first four or six weeks of its 
life. Over this, a dress orsimple slip may be worn, 
long-sleeved, of course, and reasonably high in the 
neck. A soft, thin blanket is useful, especially to 
protect the hands and head when the little one is 
earried about....“ But their little bare arms and 
shoulders look so cunning!’ one mother tells me. 
Oh, mother! I know not how to answer you. 
Nothing can be more cunning than their dear little 
feet. Shall we dress them so as to leave these ex- 
posed? You let your three-year-old Freddie go 
with bare knees and thinly clad ankles in cold 
autumn and spring weather, because you think that 
fashion for dressing little boys ‘‘so cunning!” 
Your eyes find pleasure in the exposed shoul- 
ders and arms of your grown-up daughter in eyen- 
ing dress, at all seasons ofthe year. I see Freddie 
shiver, and observe the growing pallor of his com- 
plexion, and I hear the cough of your daughter, 
and a vision of coffins and churchyards comes be- 
tween me and them. Farmers understand that the 
health and growth of their little pigs and calves de- 
pend much on their being kept warm. The same 
law applies to all young animals, including human 
babies. But infants, like grown people, should be 
clothed in accordance with the weather. In a 
sweltering summer day, why need the little thing 
wear clothes at all, if not exposed to society? Let 
it lie, for a little while at least, entirely naked, and 
kick to its heart’s content, and when dressed let its 
garments be light and thin; but as the weather 
changes, be quick to add more clothing. To wear 
more and warmer clothing than the body needs, is 
weakening. There are children who go barefooted 
and half-clad all winter, and live in dirty, unventi- 
lated garrets or cabins, and yet grow up to beas 
healthy as the average of men and women. So 
there are apple trees that live and grow and bear 
fruit under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
but no man of sense concludes that therefore it 
makes no difference whether fruit trees are culti- 
vated and cared for or not. The fussiness of igno- 
rance has destroyed many little babes, but this fact 
is no argument against intelligent care and judi- 
cious cultivation. 
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How to Cook Dried Beef. 
BY CARRIE CARTER. 
eet 

T usually prepare at night what I am going to 
cook for breakfast. When I lived at home before 
I was married, I used to think when we had dried 
beef cooked, that it was the least inviting of any- 
thing; since then I have changed my mind, and I 
attribute the change to the different manner in 
which it is cooked. Instead of boiling it in water, 
as many do, I cook it as follows: Place the beef, 
nicely shaved off, in a frying-pan, with butter 
enough to fry it, let it fry until a little browned, 
then sprinkle in dry flour, as much as you would 
take were you going to mix it with water; Ict it 
brown, but take great care not to burn it. When 
browned sufficiently, add cream or milk enough to 
make agravy; let it boila few moments, add a lit- 
tle butter and pepper,and it is done. I very fre- 
quently boil eggs and cut them up lengthwise, and 
lay them around on the meat after it is poured into 
the platter. This makes a very pretty and very 
palatable dish, and with some nice mashed potato, 
and sweet potatoes, and tomatoes with sugar, and 


just a trifle of vinegar poured over them, I think we 


have avery good breakfast; sometimes I make a 
dish of toast, too, but I find when we have sweet 
potatoes that we do not use so much flour as with- 
out. I think as we cannot procure the varicty 
which cities afford, we should take as much pains 
as we can conveniently with our food. Another 
way I cook dried beef is to cut up a sausage in 
slices and fry until there is enough fat tried out to 
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fry the meat; then put in the beef and proceed just 
as for frying in butter, using water instead of milk 
or cream for the gravy. This gives an excellent 
flavor unless sausage is disliked. 
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Various Ways of Preparing Cabbage, 
BY MRS, M. L. GAGE, ROSS CO.,, 0, 
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In this part of the country there is a great deal 
of cabbage used, but it is very seldom boiled whole, 
It is cut as for cole-slaw and cooked in various 
ways, and is more delicate, and the oder of 
boiled cabbage is wholly avoided. In cooking, use 
a very little water and salt, cook a few minutes, add 
butter or meat fryings, or, better still,a cup of 
cream added just before it is done. Some add 
vinegar, and let it boil up onee. 

The nicest way I ever saw cabbage cooked is as 
follows: The cabbage is cut as for cole-slaw, an egg 
is beaten up with a little swect cream and a little 
sugar in a separate dish; the amount of vinegar 
you wish to use is at hand in another dish. Every 
thing being ready, drop a littie piece of butter into 
the pot over a good fire; do not let it fry, or it will 
discolor the cabbage, but add immediately the 
cream preparation and the vinegar, and stir until just 
ready to boil, and then empty in the cabbage and 
stir on, letting it boil one minute or five minutes 
according to taste. This is to cat warm, but is 
good cold, though not so nice as the following. 
Cut the cabbage and lay ina dish as before. Take 
the amount of vinegar necessary, a little sugar, and 
a little butter; as soonas this boils pour it over 
the cabbage, and set it away to cool. It is im- 
possible to give a precise rule, as cabbages 
differ so much in compactness, and vinegar varies 
in sourness. These preparations are all good 
for lettuee; and the one with cream, egg, and vine- 
gar, leaving out the sugar, is excellent for mashed 
potatoes in the spring, when that vegetable is not 
always of good quality and the appetite craves 
something decided. 
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Hints on Cooking, ete. 
pa 

Potato Fritters.—Take five or six large, 
mecaly potatoes (peachblows are the best), and slice 
them lengthwise, about one-fifth of an inch in 
thickness, throwing the slices into cold water as 
theyare cut. Have ready a deep griddle on the fire 
in which some lard or nice drippings have been melt- 
ed; lay the slices in separately, and sprinkle them 
with salt. Fry them toa nice brown on one side; 
then turn and brown the other. Try them 
with a fork, and as soon as one piece is thoroughly 
done, dip it in batter and return it to the griddle. 
By the time the last picee is dipped, the first will 
need turning. As soon as the fritters are browned 
on both sides, lay them ona heated dish and put 
more on the griddle. They need constant attention, 
to keep them from becoming too crisp or burned. 
Half a teacupful of sweet milk, one egg, a little salt, 
and flour enough to make it of the consistency of 
pound-eake, is a good recipe for the batter. Apples 
sliced and cooked in the same manner and eaten 
with sugar make a good dessert.—The above was 
communicated by Mrs. P. J. Van Winkle. 


Pudding Sauce.—a. Lizzie Kuehn sends 
the following: One quart of boiling water, 4 large 
tablespoonfuls of white or light brown sugar, 2 do. 
of flour, 1 do. of butter, 1 teaspoonful of salt, nut- 
meg or cinnamon to taste. Two tablespoonfuls of 
currant or blackberry wine are a great improve- 
ment. 30il the whole together for 10 minutes. 
‘A, H.”’ sends a*sjmilar recipe. Though neither 
writer mentions it, it is necessary to mix the flour 
with a portion of cold water before adding it to 
the boiling water. 

Gingeresnaps.—By “A. L. K.” One pint 
of baking molasses, 1 lb. of sugar, 14 Ib. of lard, 4 
oz. ginger, and 1 tablespoonful of cinnamon. Work 
the lard, molasses, and sugar, together, and add 
flour enough to make a stiff dough. Roll out thin, 
eut with a round cake-cutter, and bake quickly. 
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BOYS & GIRLS? COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks—About Mak« 
ing a Fire. 

Two ways of making a fire have been described, and in 
both of these some force to produce motion was used. 
You will recollect that the Indian had to rub very hard. 
Qur ancestors, who used the flint and steel, made a fire 
only by hard knocks, but this was a great improvement 
upon the method of the savage. The next step in ad- 
vance, so far as I know, was an arrangement for procur- 
ing fire by chemical means. It is a little difficult to ex- 
plain to boys and girls exactly what is meant by chemi- 
cal means. You will doubtless learn more about it when 
you get older—at least you will if you take my advice. 
It will be sufficient now to say that widely different sub- 
stances unite or act upon one another, and that this union 
or action is often attended by the pro- 
duction of heat. I am afraid that the 
statement is not very clear, but it 
would take too long to make it any 
plainer. Chemists found out that if a 
mixture of a substance called Chlorate 
of Potash and loaf sugar, both in fine 
powder, was touched with a drop of 
Oil of Vitriol (sulphuric acid) it would 
burst into a flame. This knowledge 
was turned to account in furnishing 
ameans of getting a fire. When I 
was a boy the arrangement shown in 
figure 1 was quite frequently used, 
though its cost prevented it from gener- 
ally taking the place of the flint and 
steel. The engraving represents a 
sort of two-story box. A is the cover, 
b, the portion containing the matches, 
the lower part of which served as a 
cover toc, the bottom part, which held 
a little bottle. In the engraving the 
parts are shown separately, but you can 
readily see how it would go together 
and make a neat, long box. The figure 
is only half the real size. The matches 
were first dipped in melted sulphur, 
and then tipped with the mixture be- 
fore spoken of, viz.: Chlorate of Pot- 
ash and loaf sugar, mixed with just enongh of gum 
water to make it stick. You have probably already 
guessed that the bottle at the bottom held Oil of Vitriol— 
which was the case; but as this is avery dangerous and 
destructive substance if it falls upon one’s skin or cloth- 
ing, it was very ingeniously prevented from spilling. 
The bottle was filled with Asbestos, which is a curious 
mineral, found in fine, silky threads, and which the Oil of 
Viiriol cannot destroy. The Asbestos was moistened 
with the Oil of Vitriol, which was prevented from spill- 
ing, and yet there was enough of it in the bottle to 
answer its purpose, which was, of course, to set fire to 
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I'ig. 2.—CHLORATE MATCH, 








Fig. 1. 











the mixture on the end of the match. This is the way 
fire was made by this contrivance—one of the matches 
had its prepared end thrust into the bottle and suddenly 
withdrawn. Enough Oil of Vitriol would touch the mix- 
ture to set it on fire, this would set the sulphur on fire, 
which, in turn, would light the wood of the match. There 
were several inconveniences attending the use of this 
fire-making contrivance, but as it is now among the 
things of the past, they are of no consequence. About 
the same time that the match box we have described was 
$n use, there was another way of using the same mate- 
rials. It was still more expensive, and was to be scen 
more as a curiosity than as an article of every-day use, but 
I mention it to show how hard people tried to find some 
easy means of making a fire. Figure 2 represents the 
match, if I may so call it; I have forgotton what name 
it went by. A strip of paper was folded two or three 
times, and at one end was a 
small quantity of the pow- 
dered Chlorate of Potash and 
andin its midst 
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loaf suar, 
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Fig, 3, —LUCIFER. 











Fig. 4.—SANDPAPER. 


avery small glass tube, about half an inch long, which 

was scaled at each end, and contained a drop of Oil of 
Vitriol. These, which are shown by a removal of a part 
of the paper, were secured by pasting so that they could 
not get ont of place. To get a fire with this match it only 
had to be laid upon a table and struck with some hard 
substance to break the thin glass tube. The instant 
the Oil of Vitriol touched the powder, it burst into flame 





with a jizz, lighted the paper, and then we aw a fire ante | 
in an ingenious but rather roundabout way. 

The next step in matches was the “ Lucifers.’? These 
were made of thin, flat slices of wood, which were tip- 
ped with a mixture of Chlorate of Potash and a mineral 
called Sulphuret of Antimony, made into a paste with 
gum water. Here we have more of the work of the 
chemists in helping people to make a fire. It was dis- 
covered that a mixture of the two articles we have nam- 
ed could be set on fire—not by touching with Oil of 




















5.—MANNER OF LIGHTING A LUCIFER. 


Fig. 
Vitriol, as in the case of tae matches just described, but 


by rubbing, or by asmart blow. The Lucifers were put 
up in small boxes, each furnished with a piece of folded 
sandpaper. The match and paper are shown in figs. 3 
and 4, and the manner of using them in fig. 5. The 
match was placed in the fold of the paper, 
which was held with 2 moderate pressure 
by the thumb and finger of one hand, and 
the match briskly pulled out by the other 
hand. The Lucifers were a great improve- 
ment upon all the fire-making inventions that 
had gone before, and were for a long time in 
general use, but now other and better kinds 
have taken their place. Though they gave 
fire instantaneously, they were not altogether 
pleasant touse. The match would explode 
while being drawn through the sandpaper ifheld too tight. 
ly, and careless people frequently had their fingers burned. 





Gophers. 

A Western paper states that a boy in Iowa has caught 
over seven hundred gophers within two months. He re- 
ceives a bounty of ten cents a scalp from the farmers, ten 
cents from the County, and ten cents each for the hides— 
not a bad spring’s job for the lad. But what are these 
gophers? asks an Eastern boy. They are sometimes 
called the Prairie Squirrel, and are about the size of the 
familiarly known squirrel. They 
abound in our Western, Southern, and 
Pacific States, and particularly infest 
the rich farms of Missouri, Ilinois, and 
Towa. They burrow like moles, sleep 
during the day, and prowl about for 
their food at night, eating the roots 
of trees and shrubs, and feasting, to 
the great disgust of farmers, upon 
melon patches and garden vegetables. 
On this account the large bounty is 
offered to the trappers, who catch 
them while engaged in their nocturnal 
raids. In Florida and other Southern 
States, there is a tortoise that is also 
called a gopher. He has nearly the 
same habits, but islarger. He burrows in sandy plains and 


upon pine barrens, basks in the sun through the day, and . 


then strikes at night for the sweet potato fields and the 
garden melons. These animals have their use, undoubt- 
edly; the eggs and flesh of the latter are esteemed as 
wholesome food, and the fur and skin of the former are 
made to do good service, but still, they have so little 
consideration for other people’s property, that their 
absence is rather sought for than their presence. 





Learn to Observe. 


Most young people have great respect for men of sci- 
ence, and are apt to think that it is impossible that they 
can ever know as much as Doctor or Professor so and so. 
All the persons whose great knowledge you wonder at 
were once as ignorant as any boy or girl who reads this, 
If any of you desire to become learned about natural 
things,—the rocks, trees, animals, and the like,—you must 
in the first place learn to use your eyes, or make observa- 
tions, as it is called. One of the most celebrated nat- 
uralists once said to us in speaking of some of his im- 
portant discoveries, ‘ All I had to do was te look and see 
the thing just as it was made.”’ Of course one, to make 
new discoveries, must know what has been done be- 
fore, and that can only be Icarned from books which re- 
cord what other people have done. Every boy and girl 
should learn to observe and note down what he or she sees, 
Keeping arecord of the thermometer will do much to fix 
a habit of accuracy and regularity. Note the first appear- 
ance of snow, the number of the snow-falls and their 
depth. The first appearance of the blue-birds and wrens, 
the blossoming of the Red Maple, Dogwood, and other 
early trees and shrubs, should be recorded each year. 
These show the comparative earliness ofspring,—and how 











inteventing it well: he to look over the notes of many 
years! Those who begin by carefully observing these 
common things will soon wish to know something more 
about them. It isa beautiful thing about the study of 
nature in any form, that the knowledge we obtain not 
only prepares us for receiving more, but it gives us the 
desire to learn more. The fountain is inexhaustible. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


By some oversight we have for afew months omitted to 
give the answers, and now include those published in Au- 
gust, September, and October.——August. Conundrum 352 
—-Silence. 353—They are pitchers, tumblers, and slippers. 
354—One has a little brood (brewed), and the other has a 
little Bruin (brewing). 355—If reversed, will show where 
the wood-demons are.——September. 356—Father and son 
had married mother and daughter. 35%7—One is catching 
(ketching) and the other is sketching it. 358—Think 
over what you hear and learn to be wise. (Tea-H in K 
over W-hat-ewe-H-ear-and-L-urn-2-bee-Ys.)—October. 359 
—Heroine. Hero, Her, He. 360—Good-by. Guinea has 
six letters, one of which, 1-6th, is g, and so on through 
ounce, red, ete. 362—Watch over your heart. Therein 
Iet not deceit be found. (Watch over ewer-heart. 
T-hare in let-knot-D-seat-beef-hound.) 





Fig. 1. —JAPANESE 1 BOX. 00 COMPLETE. 


A Curious Japanese Box. 


We give here engravings of a very ingenious box (fig. 
1) which contains two drawers, one at each end. When 
either of these drawers is pulled out or closed, the other 
follows its motions and opens and shuts too. In figure 
2 the box is shown opened from the bottom, and the parts 
Jaid in @ manner to show the arrangement. A and b 
are the two drawers resting upon the case. The case or 
box has a partition running lengthwise, and at each end 
of the partition there is a notch through which a cord 
runs. At, in the drawer a, a cord starts through a hole, 





Fig. 2.—BoX LAID OPEN. 


which has a knot at its end to keep it from coming 
through. It goes through the notch in the partition at d, 
it then runs to ¢ in the box J, where it passes through a 
hole and is secured by a knot on the other side; it then 
passes through a notch in the partition at 7, and back to 
the starting-place c, where it goes through a hole and has 
a knot made in the end upon the inside of the drawer. 
The notches in the partition are lined with a bit of 
smooth ratan, to prevent wearing ont the string. 


ei 
nat 
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Picture Puzzle. By removing the insects the 
remaining articles can be made to read and speak, 


No. 363. 
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A pevonT CUT FOR 
The miner has been to the nearest settlement. It was 
a long and weary journey, and as he knows a short cut 
over the mountains, he thinks that as it is a bright 
night he will try the more rugged but nearer route. He 
does not see as plainly as you do that there is a slight ob- 
stacle in the road—not a slight one cither, for a grizzly 
bear inanarrow mountain path is just the reverse of 
slight. The grizzly is the largest and most ferocious of 
our bears, and is an animal which, unless one is well 
armed, and a good shot, had better be avoided, for when 
hungry or if angered it will attack manor beast. Al- 
though so savage, bears will not trouble a sleeping person, 
and hunters knowing this sometimes feign sleep when 
they cannot otherwise escape. The writer once traveled 
in California and New Mexico,where grizzlies were plenty, 
and though they were frequently in camp at night, no one 
was ever harmed. The cooks, who slept on the ground, 
usually put a bag of pork under their heads, which served 
as a pillow, and it was supposed to be safe from maraud- 
ing animals. On more than one occasion a grizzly help- 
ed himself to the pork, but did not harm the men. .An 
old fellow who lives in the Sierra Nevada mountains is 
well known to travelers. He tives alone, and has his ex- 
citement in fighting grizzlies and Indians. One day he 
was out hunting, and, seeing a young bear, he shot it. 
Before he could reload his rifle, the mother-bear, who 
was concealed by some bushes, was upon him. The 
hunter immediately dropped and remained as quiet as if 
he were dead; the old bear nosed around him a while, 
and finding that he did not stir, left him to look after her 
wounded cub. The hunter, after she had been gone a 
while, looked up to see if all was right. The bear saw 
the motion, and to use his rough way of describing what 
happened, “that ar bar came back, and good gracious, 
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how she did chaw/’’—The fellow escaped, though ter- 


| -ribly cut to pieces. The picture is a very pretty one, and 


let us hope that no such fate is in store for our uncon- 
scious traveler. When we leave a well-known road and 
strike out into a new path in our journey of life, it is 
well to expect obstacles and be prepared to meet them. 


In-door Games. 


Quict amusements are often much more agreeable than 
boisterous, romping ones, and often it is very desirable for 
the comfort of other members of the family that the 
children should enjoy themselves quictly. Families in 
which quiet games and those requiring thought have 
been introduced, almost always take to them with great 
pleasure. A game called INITIATION may be played very 
quictly, but might produce boisterous merriment. It can 
only be well played when it is new to most of the party. 
It is supposed to represent the initiation of new mem- 
bers into some secret society. Those who know go into 
one room and all but the master of ceremonies stand in 
a row; the others are excluded, and introduced one at a 
time as new members. From the time one enters the 
room every motion he makes is imitated, and every word 
he speaks is repeated, until he discovers what. the initia- 
tion consists in, and this is all. When one knows, anoth- 
er is introduced, and the former one joins the wise ones. 

Intt1AL Worps.— Each one having a sheet of paper and 
pencil, a word is selected containing a good number of 
different vowels and consonants—the best words bcing 
those in which no letter is repeated. Each one writes 
down as many words beginning with the first letter of 
the word, as can be spelled with the remaining letters ; 





none may be used twice in the same word, Thus the 
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word Merchant is selected, and each one writes as many 
good English words as he can, beginning with M, all the 
letters of which are found in Merchant. These are some 
of the words—meat, mean, meant, man, met, mat, match, 
mar, march, etc., etc. Three or five minutes are allowed 
in which to write them, the ‘“‘time-keeper” calls “time,” 
and then requests cach one of the party to read off, one 
at a time, the words he has written. The others respond 
‘*T have it,’’ if they have written the word, or ‘* No,” if 
they have it not, at the same time crossing out the word 
on their own sheets. So as each reads in turn he only 
reads those words which have not been already read. 
Finally, every word of one syllable not written by anoth- 
er counts 1 to the writer of it, every word of two sylla- 
bles counts 2, every misspelt word or improper word 
discounts 1. The credits are set down, and the party pro- 
ceed to the next letter, E, and write ear, cat, each, etc., 
etc.—proceeding and continuing as described. The game 
may be 20 or 50, or any number, and whoever gets that 
number of credit marks or ‘‘counts”’ first, beats. 


Anmswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following have sent correct answers: Gco. Maw, 
G. W. Clemmer, L. Jennie Hays, F. T. Seward (356, 358), 
W.F. Rowe (856, 358), Helen M. R. H., J. S. Bulkley, 
Nannie E. Shinn (353, 355, 358), M. Howk (355, 358), 

Ruralist,”’ Eddie and Elmer Moody, L. A. Duffield, 
“J.G.L.,”? H. C. Rood, Eva Gray, Mary Doughty, Fan- 
nie A. Darrah (356, 358), J. M. Snyder (358), J. Chase, J. 
K. Moran, Rosa L. Miller, M. Belle Rupert, L. E. Shriver, 
H. W. Kay, Mina M. Walker, Mary Bridge, J. Buzby, 
W. L. Jacobs, Wm. Reynolds, Jr:, L. Martin, C. P. 
McAllister, Wm. 8. Munger, E. Van Syckel, Jr., T. B. 
Luce, Will Worden, J. W. Young, J. M. Wylie, J. H. 
Bare (858), Hl, Tudor, Geo, C. Green, W. M, Carney. 


























FOR 1870. 








The Conductors of Our Young Folks, encouraged by the great interest everywhere manifested in their Magazine, not only by Young People, but by Parents, Teachers, and 
others, intend to make the volume for the coming year superior in attractiveness and value to any that have preceded it. It is the aim both of the Editors and the Publishers to produce 


a Juvenile Magazine which shall be, in the large variety and interesting character of its contents, 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


The Publishers of Our Young Folks gratefully appreciate the remarkable favor bestowed upon the volume of the Magazine for the current year. The many expressions of entire 
satisfaction which have reached them from the readers of the Magazine, during the present and previous years, convince them that juvenile literature, embracing a large amount of yal- 


uable information, and pervaded by a high moral tone, can be made attractive to youthful minds, 


MER. ALDRICHI’S 


“STORY OF A BAD BOY.” 


which has formed the leading serial during the present year, has been received by both young and old with a favor never before bestowed upon a similar work. It has been welcomed 
everywhere as a fresh and yaluable contribution to juvenile literature. The Publishers have the pleasure of announcing that Mr. ALDRICH will contribute toOUR YOUNG FOLKS for 


1870, and the many admirers of the BAD BOY need no assurance that what MR. ALDRICH has to say will be full of interest. 


THE SERIAL STORY FOR 1870 


WILL BE WRITTEN BY 


MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY 


whose charming story, 


“A SUMMER IN LESLIE GOLDTHWAITE’S LIFE” 


is familiar to many readers of OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
The Publishers take great pleasure in announcing that they have secured a very interesting and valuable series of articles on subjects in NATURAL HISTORY trom 
Col. T. W. HIGGINSON. 
MRS. AGASSEZ will continue her popular articles about 
THE WORLD WE LIVE ONS 
and MR. PARTON will take his readers on many perilous voyages of discovery. 


“CARLETON,” the popular author of ** WINNING HIS WAY,” will tell our young folks many curious and important facts gathered in his recent trip around the world. 


MRS. DIAZ, MAJOR TRAVERSE, MR. TROWBRIDGE, MR. HALE, and other well-known writers, will continue to furnish articles of great interest and value. 


Charades, Enigmas, Puzzles, Rebuses, &c, &c,, 


WILL BE GIVEN AS USUAL. 


[sy A full Prospectus will be announced next month. 





TERMS. 


The price of OUR YOUNG FOLKS is $2.00 perv year. No Club terms. An extra copy gratis for every five sub- 
scriptions. OUR YOUNG FOLKS and Atlantic Monthly, $5.00 per year. 


TT Tr 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 
124 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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= Sun. 


“Jt Shines for All.” 


CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 








The Cheapest and Best Newspaper 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Prepare for the Fall and Winter 


Campaign. 


The New York Sun, 


a first-class journal, independent but not neutral in politics, 
publishes three editions—Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly, 
—at $6, $2, and $1 per year. 


The Daily Sun, $6 a Year, 


alive newspaper, having a larger circulation than any other 
morning newspaper in the United States. It has all the 
news from every quarter of the globe, at TWO CENTSa 
copy ; by niail, 50 cents a month, or $6 a year. 


The Weekly Doilar Sun 


is prepared with special reference to the wants of Country 
Readers. 

It contains news of the week from all parts of the globe, 
the most interesting editorial articles of THE DAILY SUN, 
and the most instructive and entertaining miscellany. Its 
CATTLE, PRODUCE, AND GENERAL MARKET RE- 
PORTS will be found all that can be desired. Asa general 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, it will be particularly acceptable. 


The Agricultural Department 


is under the supervision of Mr. ANDREW S. FULLER, the 


well-known hoerticulturist, who writes on the subjects in 
question, and reports the meetings of the FARMERS’ and 
FRUIT GROWERS’ CLUBS for our columns. 


The Semi-Weekly Sun, 
$2 A WEAR, 


is of the same size and general character as Toe WEEKLY, but 
has space for a greater variety of miscellaneous reading, and 
furnishes the news to its subscribers with greater freshness, 
because it comes twice a week instead of once only. Its 
subscription is only TWO DOLLARS a year, the ordinary 
price of a New York weekly. This edition also contains 
the agricultural and miscellaneous matter prepared for TuE 
WEEKLY. 


100,000 New Subscribers Wanted. 
PRESENTS FOREVERY ONE. 


Mr. Fuller grows for usin his nursery and sends to each 
of our full-paying WEerxLy and Szemr-WErEKLY subscribers 
who request it, such 


New and Valuable Plants 


as they may desire from the list below. The many thousands 
of these which we sent out last fall and spring have given 
such gratifying satisfaction, that we have grown for 


This Fall and Next Spring’s Distribution 


a very much larger supply, which we shall commence soon 
to send out. Among these are 


150 of the Choicest Varieties of Potatoes. 


Some of them cost us last spring no less than fifty dollars 
atuber. For 25 subscribers, with $25, we will send 25 copies 
of Werx.y for one year, and 23 named varieties of pota- 
toes, including the newest and most costly kinds. For fifty 
dollars, 50 copies and 50 varieties. For one hundred dollars, 
103 copies, and 199 variettes. These potatoes will be all 
labelled, carefully packed, and sent free, by mail or express. 
Of some kinds (the most costly) but one tuber will be given, 
of others more, and of others as many as one pound. A 
proportion of Semt-Weexites may be included in any of 
the above or following clubs, at $2 a year, where desired. 
For the ladies we have grown 








30,000 Choice Lilies and Gladioluses, 


To every new subscriber, or those. who will renew their 
subscriptions for next year, at full rates, viz.: One dollar for 
the WEEKLY, or two dollars for the Sem1-WEEKLY SUN, we 
will send any one of the following gifts, postage paid, toany 


part of the United States. 
In ordering the gifts it will be only necessary to mention 
the number. 


Two Ellisdale Raspberry. |15. Two Concord Grape Vines, 
Two Clarke, do. |16. Two Hartford Prolific do. 
Two Philadelphia, do. l17. One Delaware do. 


Two Brinckle’s Or’ge do. |18. One Iona do. 
Two Davison’s Thorniess|19, One Japan Lily, Long- 
Black do. flowered (White). 


ald a 


6. Two Seneca Black do. )20. One Japan Lily, Rubrum 

G. Two Mammoth Cluster do.,| (Red). 

8. Two Monthly Black do. 121. One Japan Lily, Roseum 

9. Two Summit Yellow do. | (Rose-colored). 

10. One Sable Queen Black-'22. One Japan Lily, Album 
berry. | (White). 

11. Two Early Wilson, do. 123, One Lilium Candidum 

12. Two Kittatinny do. } (Fragrant White). 


24. Ona Choice named variety 
of Gladiolus. 


18. Two Cherry Currants. 
14. Two White Grape do. | 

No. 25.—One package of Lilium Auratum seed, the new 
gold-banded lily from Japan. . 

No. 26.—Bresee’s Prolitic.—Thisis probably the best late 
potato in cultivation. 

No. 27.—Climax.—Very large, carly potato, and of excel- 
lent quality and productive. 

No, 28.—Early Prince.—A new varicty of great value. 

No. 29.—Early Mohawk.—Large, productive, early, and by 
some cultivators considered superior to 

No. 30.—Early Rose, which has spoiled the taste of every 
one that has grown it for old and inferior sorts, 

No. 31.—King of the Earlies.—Tubers sold at $50 each, last 
spring. Itisa large, pure white variety, and fully as carly 
as the Early Rose, if not a few days carlier. 











Inducements to Canvassers, 


$1,000 Life Insurance Policies, 
CHICKERING PIANOS, 
SEWING MACHINES, 
BUCKEYE MOWING MACHINES 
PARLOR ORGANS, 


AND OTHER PREMIUMS. 


A CHANCE FOR EVERYBODY. 


Those who desire to get up Clubs for THe Sun will be 
furnished free, on application, with specimens, posters, and 
prospectuses, To all full paying subscribers, for Weekly or 
Semi- Weekly, whether singly or in Clubs, the vines and plants 
will be sent where desired, as above; while as an inducement 
to GET UP CLUBS, we make the following liberal offers in 
addition, a Sem1-WEEKLY subscription counting as one for 
plants and two for premiums: 


For Clubs of Twenty-five, with $25 we will send 
the getter-up A UNIVERSAL CLOTIIES WRINGER, No. 
1%, large family size, with rubber rollers and alternating 
cog wheels, worth $10, from Rh, C. Browning's, 82 Cortlandt 
St. We have had one of these ten years in constant use in 


our family without repair. 


For Clubs of Thirty-five we will send DOTY’S 


famous CLOTHES WASHER, family size, price $14; uni- 
versally acknowledged the best in the market, from the 
same house. 


For Clubs of Fifty, we will send both the WRINGER 
and CLOTHES WASHER. 


For Clubs of One Hundred, we will send a first- 
class SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, of the new 
and popular make, on ornamental iron stand, black walnut 
table, with drawer (oiled), price $60, This machine hasa 
hemmer and braider, and is adapted for all kinds of work. 
It is unquestionably one of the very best in the market. 


For Clubs of One Hundred and Fifty with 
$150, we will send one of E. P. NEEDHAM & SON’S 
celebrated silver-tongued Parlor Organs, openregister, four 
octaves; one set of reeds, with combination swell; oil fin- 
ished black walnut case, with paneled front and brackets, 
and carpeted double-blowing pedals. Price $80. 


For Clubs of Two Hundred we will send 
one of the celebratel BUCKEYE MOWING MACHINES, 
complete, No. 2, 4 feet 1 inch cut, price $125, from the famous 
manufactory of Adriance, Platt & Co., of this city. 














_ — —_—— — ———., 
For Ciubs ef Three Hundred we will send on 

NEEDHAM & SON'S superb Parlor Organs, two stent 
Diapason and Principal; four and a half eetaves; two ae 
of reeds ; with grand organ foot-stop and combination veal 
oil finished black walnut case, paneled ail around with 
mouldings, brackets, scroll work, and caryed orunasihed! 
music desk and carpeted double-blowing pedals ; price sus. 
and for larger clubs a proportionally larger and more ei 
ly one. The instruments made by this firm are famong for 
purity of tone and perfection of workmanship, ‘ 








For Clubs of Five Hundred, with $500 wo 
will give a full paid up registered LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY of $1,000 in ‘THE NORTH AMERICA LIfg IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY, of New York, on an accepted Life 
of the age of 25 years, or its equivalent if the person is 
older. These policies are registered in the State Department 
at Albany, where securities for their payment are deposited 
thus making them absolutely safc. . 


For One Thousand Subscribers, with $1,C00, to 
the Weekly, or 500 subscribers to the Semi-Weekly, With 
$1,000, or subscribers to both editions to the amount of 
$1,000, we will send a magnificent 7%-octave CHICKERING 
& SON’S GRAND SQUARE PIANO-FORTE. These in- 
struments are in elegantly carved and finished rosewood 
cases throughout. They are No, 9 in Chickering’s Catalogue, 
and the very best they make, They have all round corners: 
back finished like front; serpentine and perle mouldings 
on plinth ; rich perle moulding around body of case ; Agraffs 
bridge throughout; three unisons in treble; rich carved 
legs, $725. [Old price $975.] The makers are celebrated 
the world over for the superior quality of their work, 


Should no competitor for this premium reach the number 
of subscribers specified, then one of these superb instru. 
ments will be awarded to the canvasser who, asshown by 
our books, has obtained the largast nuniber of subscribers 
before the lstaf February next. 


Any person competing for these premiums will please ad- 
vise us on sending in their lists and money, Competitors 
need not wait until they have completed their clubs, as 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANYTIME. Nor need the 
subscribers all be from one Townor Post-oflice. All nameg 
sent by one person count, wherever they come from, 


All subscriptions sent in on account of premiums will be 
credited to the person sending them. Those who do not 
succeed in securing subscribers enough for the highest pre- 
miums are at liberty to 8 :lect from those of a lesser grade, 
Where subscriptions are received too late in the fall, to 
avoid danger from frost the plants will be sent in the spring, 


We believe these valuable premiums will prove an in- 
centive to many persons who have the requisite leisure to 
turn it to profitable account. No household should be with- 
out a @LoTHES WrINGEROr WASHER, Many rural churches 
and Sunday schools need an ORGAN. A little effort among 
the members may secure one. Thousands of soldiers’ 
widows and ether women in humble circumstances would 
be enriched by a Skewrna MactinE. Lots of young farm- 
ers, and old ones too, would find a Mowr1na Maocarng in- 
valuable; a splendid CuICKERING PIANO would bea fortune 
to many young ladies of musical tastes; while a full paid up 
Lire INsurANCE Po.tcy of $1,000, in one of the best Com- 
panies in the Union, would be an invaluable provision for 
wife and children or others dependent upon the life of the 
assured. Any church congregation, by clubbing together, 
might secure one of these policies for their clergyman. A 
more acceptable Christmas present could not be offered him, 
When we add to these extraordinary inducements the plants 
and vines which go to each subscriber in addition to their 
sprightly and interesting WEEKLY or SEMI-WEEELY SUN, 
who will dare gainsay that we “shine for all,” or dispute 
that our paper is not only the brightest and most readable, 
but the cheapest and most useful in the United States ? 


How to Send Your Hioncy. 


Cur friends, in sending in their subscriptions, will do well 
to remit in Post-office orders, checks, or drafts on New 
York, wherever convenient. If not, then register the let- 
ters containing money, and thus save a good deal of trouble 
and possible loss by transmission of greenbacks through 


the mails. 
To Postmasters. 


Postmasters and others getting up clubs of ten, of either 
edition, will receive an extra copy for their kindness. 


Disceunts to Cluks without Premiums. 


Twenty copies of THE WEEKLY SUN will be mailed to 
one address for 17, and Firry copies for $37.50, invari- 
ably in advance. 

Clubs of ten subscribers to one address, without premiums, 
receive THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN on payment of $18 
Twenty copics will be sent to one address for $35; and fifty 
copies for $80, always in advance. 

All business communications should be addressed to 

I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, 
Sun Office, New York. 
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THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


wow Is 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


Tue PEOPLE’S FAVORITE JOURNAL. 





The Most Interesting Stories 


Are always to be found in the 
NEW YORK WEEKLY. 
At present there are 


SIX GREAT STORIES 


running through its columns; and at least 


One Story is Begun Every Month. 


New subscribers are thus sure of having the commence- 
ment of a new continued story, no matter when they sub- 


scribe for the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 
Each number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY contains 


Several Beautiful Illustrations, Double the Amount or 
Reading Matter of any paper of its class, and the Sketches, 
Short Stories, Poems, etc., are by the ablest writers of 
America and Europe. The 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


does not confine its usefulness to amusement, but publish- 
es a great quantity of really Instructive Matter, in tle 


most condensed form. The 


N. ¥Y. Weekly Departmenis 


have attained a high reputation from their brevity, excel- 
lence, and correctness. 

Tue PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS are made up of the con- 
centrated wit and humor of many minds, 

Tar KNow.epcGe Box is confined to useful information 
on all manner of subjects. 

Tur News Irems give in the fewest words the most 
notable doings all over the world. 

Tue Gossip witH CORRESPONDENTS contains answers to 
inquirers upon all imaginable subjects, 


AN UNRIVALED LITERARY PAPER 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each issue contains from EIGHT to TEN STORIES and 
SKETCHES, and HALF A DOZEN POEMS, in ADDITION 
to the SIX SERIAL STORIES and the VARIED DE- 
PARTMENTS. 


The Terms to Subscribers: 





One Year—single copy...........s08 o c-cccooeekhree Dollars. 
a Four copies ($2.50 each)............. Ten Dollars, 
Peete” ANE CODIOB,  acccecsasccesess ... Twenty Dollars. 


Those sending $20 for a club of Eight, all sent at one 
time, will be entitled toa copy Fre. Getters-up of clubs 


can afterward add single copies at $2.50 cach. 


STREET & SMITH, Propvrictors, 


No. 55 Falton Street, New York. 
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NORWAY OATS. 
From the mass of testimony, showing the advantage to be 

gained by the substitution of thisseed for all other kinds, 

we present a few more extracts. 

NO HUMBUG ABOUT THEM. 


HENRY PULEMAN, Esq., Galesville, N. Y., 
Aug. 16, 1859; 

The Norway Oats I had of you are no humbug; on the 
contrary, are all you recommended them to be last year. 
sowed on clay loam soil, and_can beat all my neighbors 
about here for oats of any kind. No farmer can afford to 
raise any other kindif he can get these even at $10 per bushel. 


HEADS TWO FEET LONG. 


G. O. Bristror, of Tioga, Pa., writes: 

My Norway oats look very promising, standing four and 
a half to five feet high. I have measured some heads which 
are two feet long and contain upwards of four hundred ker- 
nels; it far surpasses anything ever seen in this section. I 
have had a great many Calls from parties who want seed. 





writes, 





WOULD NOT PART WITH HIS SEED AT ANY PRICE. 


Lexington, N. C., Aug. 1, 1869. 

l sowed 16 tage som of your Norway Oats, half ona 
poor piece of land by the side of some black spring oats, 
and the balance on some rich tobacco land. ‘The first were 
at least a third higher than the others by their side, and 
double the kernels on the heads. The drouth damaged our 
oat crop seriously, in fact, it is about a failure, but I find on 
measuring that I have 14 bushels. I am so well pleased 
with them that I shall sow a good part of them again, and 
would not part with it for any money. 

Yours respectfully, ABRAM CROSS. 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY BUSHELS FROM TWO 
ACRES. 

Tranquility, N. J., Aug. 6, 1869. 
D. W. RaMsDELL & Co 


"9 
Dear Sir: We have harvested our Norway Oats, and 
must say that they are all that they were recommended by 
you. They were ripe as soon or & little sooner than our 
other oats, and of a much better quality. Iam satisfied that 
1 can raise three bushels of the Norways to one of common 
oats and with one-third of the seed. For feeding they must 
be superior, as they have thin hullsand plump meats, From 
our two acres I think we shall run some over dwo hundred 
and fifty bushels. The largest head that I_have found is 19 
inches long. Yours respectfully, 
CLINTON VASS. 


Srrs: 





THE BEST HE EVER SAW. 


JOHN COLEMAN, Esq., of Middleton, N. Y., writes, 
Ang. 17, 1869: 

I purchased some of your Norway Oats last spring, and 
sowed them on light soil, without manure. They grew large 
and tall, with stalks — of standing under great weight 
of grain. ‘They are of better quality and ripen full as soon 
as other oats. As a field oat I think they are superior to 
any oat Lever saw. I heartily recommend them to farmers, 
and shall sow my entire crop next year. 





“RAISED AN EXCITEMENT.” 


Womelsdorf, Berks Co., Pa., Aug. 5, 1869. 
Messrs. RAMSDELL & Co.: 

The thirty-five pounds of Norway Oats I purchased from 
you last March was sown on about one acre of land, good 
soil, and will yield meat least 80 bushels. Some good judges 
even estimate it at over a hundred bushels. I am free tosay 
that it has more than met my most sanguine expectations, 
and has raised quite an excitement here. They ripen with 
us a little later than other oats. They are heavier and more 
nutritious, and grow a strong straw that will not fall, no mat- 
ter how rainy the season is. I can cheerfully endorse and 
recommend it to my brother farmers throughout the country, 


Yours truly, 
E. PENN SMITH. 


HEADS TWENTY-SIX INCHES LONG. 


Smyrna, Me., Sept. 5, 69. 

IT can recommend your Norway Oats to every farmer, but 
if they could only see them growing in head once, they 
would need no endorsement from me. They tell their own 
story. I measured one head 26 inches long, and there are 
many over 20 inches and upwards, and the oats pile right up 


on the heads. Truly yours 
eA . ’ JOHN MARKS. 





HOW HE COULD HAVE MADE MONEY. 


Terre Hante, Ill., Sept. 2. *69. 
The seed Thad of you has done well. I paid $10 for one 
bushel. If I had bought 15 bushels at that price it would 
have paid me well. They stood up straight while others by 
their side fell flattothe ground, They are much heavier 

and better in every respect. 
Respectfully yours, 
E. GUERNSNEY. 


A GREAT DEMAND NEXT YEAR. 


Thomson, IIl., Sept. 4, °69. 

I was unfortunate in harvesting my oats, the weather be- 
ing bad. 1] estimate the loss at fully one-fourth of the crop. 
However, I find I have $8 bushels left, which is quite satis- 
factory for a sceding of one bushel, My common oats, from 
8 bushels’ seeding, yield ordinarily about forty bushels to the 


they are called here, I shall grow pretty largely next year, 
for there will be a great demand for them next year when 
our farmers learn more of their excellence. 
Yours respectfully, 
N.S. FRENCH. 





SURPRISE OATS AGAIN. 
Lincoln, Logan Co., Ill, Aug. 30, '69. 

Dear Str: Last spring I purchased two quarts of your 
Yorwavy Oats and two quarts of the Surprise oats that some 
said were better than yours. I sowed them both the same 
day on good mellow ground, about a rod apart, and both 
grew well until they began to head, when the Surprise broke 
down about middle way of thestraw, heads laying on the 
eround, The Norways stood erect, nota stalk falling, 
From the two quarts of Surprise I had one bushel ; from the 
two quarts of Norways I pe ot er bushels. I can recom- 
j 8 as ahead of all others. 

eisai dt —_ > truly, WILLIAM SHEA. 


EIGHTY-FOUR QUARTS FROM ONE. 
Warren, Mass., Sept. 14, °69. 
Lobtained from you one quart of the. Norway Oat seed 








last year, from which I have raised two bushels and toenty 
quarts. They were much admired by those who saw them 
growing. Many will be wanted in this section, and if you 
will send me some circulars I will gladly circulate them for 
you. Truly yours, 

8. HORNER. 


FORTY-FIVE BUSHELS. FROM ONE-HALF BUSHEL 
OF SEED. 

Newburgh, Md., July 29, 1869. 
GENTLEMEN: I purchased_half_a-bushel of your Norway 
Oats from Jones & Clark, New York. They were injured 
by the drouth toa considerable extent, but I find on meas- 
uring that I have a yield of forty-five bushels from the half 
bushel of seed. They ripen about the same time as the 

common oat and are much heavier. ’ 
Very respectfully yours, 
P. A. L. CONTEE. 


YIELD FOUR TIMES THAT OF COMMON OATS. 
Wetmore, Kansas, Aug. 18. 
fully? 





acre. My neighbors all want some of those “dig oats.” as | 








I had two quarts of your seed and tested it care They 
are entirely different and far superior to any oat I ever saw, 
By a careful estimate 1 make the yield about four times that 
of common oats, with same culture. I counted eighty-siz 
stalks trom one kernel. Respectfully yours : 

NELSON B. SIMMONS. 





WOULD NOT DO WITHOUT THEM FOR TEN TIMES 
THEIR COST. 

Carrolltown, Mo., Aug. 9, 69-44 

I sowed one bushel on bottom land, and they overflowed, 

which destroyed a large part of my crop, but I have enough 

to see what they are and remarked to my men when we 

were harvesting them that I would not be without them for 

ten times their cost. They should be harvested before fully 

ripe, as the meat is heavy and they shell more readily than 
the small oat. Yours truly, 

D. SETTLES. 





LOOK OUT FOR BOGUS SEED. 
Bruford’s Store, Pa., Aug. 28, 1869. 
Dear Strrs: I_understand you have the genuine Ramsdell 
Norway Oats. Please Iet me know the price. have been 
badly cheated by N. P. Boyer & Co. They sold me common 
oats under the name of ——— This year I hope to get 


the pure seed. ours truly, 
D. MOSTALLER. 


SPURIOUS SEED. 


Hundreds of bushels of Canada, New Brunswick, Surprise 
Poland, and numerous other varieties of oats were sold las 
year as ourseed. Partiesare again advertising and attempt- 
ing to deceive the farmers. One party has already forward- 
ed several thousand bushels of Canada oats to the West, 
where he is selling them as our seed. Wecautioned farmers 
last year against these frauds. But, because they could bu 
at a lower price, and the representations appeared hones 
they purchased elsewhere ; and now, when they have learne 
by the result that they were deceived, they are writing to 
us to punish the Swindlers. To all such we beg to say that 
we have enough to do to attend to our own business. We 
renew our caution, and give notice that hereafter we shall 
sell our seed under the name of the RAMSDELL NORWAY 
OATS. The demand for this seed is sufficient to guarantee 
a sale of every bushel,in the country at our established 
press and farmers who bought seed from us are asking from 
$7.50 to $10, and one evidence of seed being spurious is the 
fact of its being offered at less than the regular established 
prices. No man is likely to go to the trouble and_expense 
of advertising and selling this seed at a less price than he 
knows we would pay for it, if genuine. There is not seed 
enough to supply the State of California alone, while others 
are coming in from every State and Territory, and many 
parts of Europe. There are upward of jive millions of farm- 
ers in the United States yet to be supplied with this seed, 
and the whole crop this year would not give cach a pint. 
Where one farmer had the faith in our representations to 
buy last_year, thousands are satisfied and anxious to get it 
now. One word more on this subject of inferior seed. 
Many seed-dealers bought and sold seed last year which they 
may honestly have believed to be genuine, which was not; 
and some farmers. we are sorry to say it, who raised 25 bush- 
els, sold more than twice that quantity. The demand which 
the great success of this grain the past season has created 
will sweep off the entire stock in a short time, and will offer 
unusual advantage for bogus operators; and we are com- 
pelled, in justice to ourselves as well as for the protection 
of the public, to publish the above facts. The only safe way 
for the farmer is to make up his mind how much he wants, 
and if a neighbor whom he knows and can trust has the seed 
of his own raising, buy of him; if not, send at once to us, 
Our best and heaviest seed, Northern groin, under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Ramsdell, will be offered first. 


YIELD AND QUALITY. 


We claimed last year that the Norway Oat would yield 
double that of any other kind, They have done better than 
that. 


We claimed that they were 25 per cent heavier. They 
have exceeded that in weight. 
We claimed that they were better in quality. Reliable 


farmers say they are worth 100 per cent more for home con- 
sumption, and will make whiter and sweeter flour than ithe 
best wheat. 

Farmers who can do &0 are invited to visit either of-our 
stores, and examine the grain and specimens of stalks, root, 
branch, and head. We have mammoth roots producing as 
many as 245 stalks from a single kernel, which are visited by 
hundreds daily,-and considered, justly, as we think, the 
wonder of the agricultural world. We shall continue to 
furnish the genuine Ramsdell Norway Oats as a specialty 
for two years to come, The price next ycar will not be less 
than $4." One farmer in every town can make a small for- 
tune on the crop from a few bushels. ~ 

Price : $7.50 per bushel ; $4 per half bushel ; $2.50 per peck, 
Sold by the standard of 32 lbs. to the bushel. Express 
charges to be paid by the purchaser. Bags free, Remit by 
draft, P.O. money order, or registered letter, or send by 
Express prepaid,and the package will be delivered to the 
Company on receipt of the money. Address either of our 
Stores nearest your place. Circulars tree. 

D. W. RAMSDELL & CO., 
P. OG. Box 5,689, 
No. 218 Pearl St., New York, 
and No. 171 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


REFERENCES: 

Samuel Sinclair, of N. Y. Tribune; G. Collamore _& Co., 
New York; Harper & Brothers, New_York; J. L. Pearce, 
Pres. Third National Bank, Chicago, Tll.; H. N, F. Lewis, 
Kditor Chicago Western Rural, Prairie Farmer Co, Chica- 
0, Illinois. 
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ods : } TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Vy Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line, Less than 4 lines, $3. 
Opex Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d andsd 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space for each inser- 
tion.—Last Cover Puge—$3.00 per agate line of space. 

IN GERMAN EDITION. 
The only German Agricuktural Journal in the United 
States.) 

Ordinary ‘Pages, 23 cents per line. 
$1.00 for each insertion, 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 

ORES REIS - 


AGRICULTURAL 
‘ ~ IMPLEMENTS 


STUMP PULLERS. 
HAY CUTTERS. 
Gales’ Copper Strip. Danicls’ Hide Roller 
t and Self-sharpencer. 
5 Send for Lists. 


ICK TOOLS. 
Send for Lists. 
EAGLE CORN SHELLER, 
Hand $16. Power $25. 

Best and Quickest. 
REVERSIBLE ENGLISH ROOT CUTTER, 
Hand or Power. 

Cutting from 5 to 8 Bushels per Minute. 
Prices, $55 Hand ; $60 Power. 


R. H. ALLEN & Co., 


P. O. BOX 376, NEW YORK. 
D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 


@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st.New York, “Quick sales 
and prompt returns.” §2~ Send for our weekly Price Cur- 
rent and Marking Plate. 29 















































































Less than four lines, 























(CHARTERED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK.) 


Second Annual Exhibition. 


a! Tue New York StTaTeE Povuttry Socrety will hold their 
Sroonp Farr in the EMPIRE RINK BUILDING, Third 
Avenue and 634 Street, New York City. The Fair will open 
Wednesday, December Ist, and continue without intermis- 
sion, until Thursday, December 9th. 

Besides all the varicties of DomEsTIC AND ORNAMENTAL 
Povttry, the Exhibition will include superb ILLUsTRA- 
TIONS IN PISCICULTURE, as well as examples of the finest 
breeds of WaTER Fow.L, PiIGEons, CaGE Irrps, Horsss, 
Pontzs, Does, RaBsirs,and numerous other PET ANIMALS; 
also, Works or Art, MEANS OF BREEDING and TraNsPor- 
TATION, Devices ror BUILDINGS and APPARATUS; AND 
ALL USEFUL FEATURES appertaining TO THE SPECIALTIES. 
The whole forming one of the most attractive and useful 
Museums of the age. 

The building is one of the largest and most appropriate 
for the purpose of anyin the country. It is being superbly 
decorated, and will be comfortably warmed and lighted on 
this occasion, A fine Band of Music will be present each 
afternoon and evening; and eminent speakers will lecture 
periodically during the Fair. The building can be readily 
reached by the street cars, from any point of the City. . The 
Premium Lists and Regulations are now ready, and can be 

‘ procured by emcuses at the Society’s Office, 229 Broad- 
aes way, New York City, or by addressing 
DANIEL E, GAVIT, Sccretary, Box 190, N. Y. P.O. 


Colored Plates 


or 
Fruits and Flowers. 


Drawn and colored from Nature, in the very best style, 
for Nurserymen, Tree Dealers, and Amateurs. 

Also FRUIT and FLOWER PIECES, groups, different 
My sizes and styles, for Parlor and Office Ornaments. 

A large collection of Plates now on hand, and additions 
eonstantly made, Furnished scparate or neatly bound as 
i desired, 

7 These Plates are equal toany madc in this 
country. 

4 Four samples by mail, $1. Send for List. Address 

. F. K. PHGENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 


| TEA COMPANY, 
oS , NO. $8 CHURCH STREET. 


eee kt P. 0. Box 5,506. New York City. 


An organization of capitalists for the purpose of import- 
os. ing Teas and distributing them to Merchants throughout the 
Country at Importer’s prices. Established 1869. Send for 
Price List. 


W7O0UNG AND MIDDLE-AGED MEN.—I pos- 
itively assert that I can and will do more for young men 
; starting in life, and wanting situations in business, and 











, middle-aged men out of employment, than any other in the 
~¢ nation. For proof of this anda record of morc than one 
thonsand young men assisted_to_ good business positions. 


ung 
; : Fe «| H. ae pam LL. D., Eastman Business College, 


- JWPASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL cor. 
i, address the President, W. S.CLAum, “°° 











A National Religious Weekly Newspaper. 


THE METHODIST, 


Published at 114 Nassau Strect, New York. 
Terms, $2.50 per Year in Advance. 
A Free Paper to the end of this Year to all 
NEW Subscribers for 15870. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


Tue Metuoptgt will on January Ist, commence its Eley- 
enth Volume of highly successful publication. Its course 
has been such as to wia the approbation of Christian men of 
all evangelical branches of the Church. 

Irs PUBLISHERS INVITE ATTENTION TO A FEW 
OF ITS LEADING FEATURES: 

It circulates a pure Literature. 

Irs EDITORIAL PAGE is marked by able writing. 

A SERIAL Srory will be a feature of the paper next year. 

THE SERMON DEPARTMENT is one of its leading 
features. It contains a fresh Sermon every weck, from vari- 
ous ministers of our own and other evangelical denomina- 
tions, among whom are some of the brightest lights of the 
American Pulpit. [t thus gives from week to week the best 
thoughts of the best minds on themes most important tomen. 

The Sermons are reported expressly for Tie METHODIST. 

Its DEPARTMENT FOR TIE CHILDREN AND YOUTH contains 
& FRESH STory every week, together with a * Chat with the 
Little Folks.” 

Its AGRICULTURAL AND FINANCIAL DEPARTMENTS Will 
always afford Fariners and Business men items of interest. 
Its SELECTIONS are in the best taste. 
‘Tue Mretuoptst is in every respect a 
COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

It is Edited by the 
REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 
Assisted by an able corps of contributors, among whom are: 
Rev. BISHOP SIMPSON, D. D. 
And many others, 

(2 Any one sending TureEE SuBsCRIBERS and $7.50, will 
receive a Fourtu copy free for one year. 

C2 To those subscribing now for next year, the paper 
will be sent free for the remainder of this year. 

t#" specimen Copies furnished on receipt of a two-cent 
postage-stamp to prepay single postage. 

C3 Liberal Cash Commissions or Premiums 
Agents canvassing for Subscribers. 

{2" Subscriptions may be sent direct to the Office. 

Address “THE METHODIST,” 

114 Nassau Street, New York. 


EEN RY WARD 


BEECHER’S 


Scrmons in Plymouth Palpit, 


Are being read by people of every class and denomination 
all over this country and Europe. They are full of vital, 
beautiful religious thought and feeling. Plymouth Pulpit is 
ublished weekly, and contains Mr. Beecher’s Sermons and 
-rayers, in form suitable for preservation and binding. For 
sale by all news-dealers. Price 10c. Yearly subscriptions 
received by the publishers, $3, giving two handsome vol- 
umes of over 4°0 pages each. _Half-yearly, $1.75. A newand 
superb Steel Portrait of Mr. Beecher presented to all yearly 
subscribers. Lxtraordinary Offer! PLYMOUTH PUL- 
PIT ($3), and THE CHURCH UNION ($2.50), an Unsecta- 
rian, Independent, Christian Journal—16 pages, cut and 
stitched, clearly printed, ably edited—sent_ to one address for 
52 weeks for four dollars. Special inducements to can- 
vassers and thoss getting up clubs. Specimen copies, post- 
age free, for 5 cents. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Pubiishers, 89 Park Row, N. Y. 








allowed to 








Just Now! 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THE LARGE DOUBLE WEEKLY 


NEW YORK OBSERVER 


The oldest and Best Family Newspaper,are offering it to 
new subscribers on very favorable terms. Sample Cop- 
leg with circulars, sent free to any address. $3.50 per an- 
num, SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 

87 Park Row, New York. 


HERALD OF HEALTH, 3 Months Free, 


Those who subscribe for the HERALD oF HraLtTH now 
will receive Oct., Nov., and Dec. Nos, free. For 50 sub- 
scribers and $60, we give a Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine worth $55. For $3.55 we send the Herald and the 
Weekly Tribune one year, or for $3.00 the Herald and the 
American Agriculturist. This month’sshould be in the hands 
of every invalid, parent, and those who would possess 
strong bodics, or rear beautiful, healthful children. $2.00a 
year. Samples free. 

VOOD & NOLBROOK, 15 Laight St., New York. 


HORSFORD’S BREAD PREPARATION. 


N. Hors- 











Mannfactured under the direction of Professor F 
ford, of Harvard University. Makes sweet, light, and “deli- 
cious Bread, Biscuit, Muffins, &c., which can be eaten hot 
by Dyspeptics. The only * Baking Powder” which restores 
to fine flour the Phosphates, and the only one recommended 
by Scientific Men. Send for Prof. Horsford’s Essay on 
Bread-making ; Liebig’s Essay on ‘‘Horsford’s Bread Prep- 
aration,” &c. 

WILSON, LOCIXWOCD, EVERETT & CO., 
Goneral Agents, 
201 Fuiton Street, New York. 

















@j TEREOPTICONS, MAGIC LANTERNS, DIs- 
solving View App:ratus, with brilliantly colored Pho- 
tozraphic Views on glass, illustrating Religion, Science, 
Travels, Fine Arts, etc. An attractive exhibition, easily 
managod, pays well. Send for illustrated catalogne, 

J. H. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York. 


aN TaN oN 
GRAPE VINES!!! 

Tona, Concord, Delaware, &c.. &e. True to name, healthy, 
of unsurpassed quality, and CIIRAP. Price list. free. Spec. 
jal inducements to agents and the trade. C orrespondence 
solicited, T.S. HUBBARD & CO., Fredonia, N. Y. 
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a W 
Book Agents Wanted 
To Canvass for Mrs. Eilet’s new Book, just i 
beautiful style, and sold at a low price. sus Published in 
: m 
A NEW NATIGNAL WORK, 
Now selling in immense numbers in all sections of o: 
It is fresh, lively, and sparkling; splendidly illy raved and 
elegant Stecl Portraits. very Lady will want a copy 
Gentlemen will want it forthem. No family can afford | } 
be without it. Agents, particularly Ladies, ean do better 
with this book than with any other extant. Great indie 
ments offercd, and Agents wanted in every township in the 
United States. 6 
© s 
Extra Premiums Given 

To good energetic men or women, in addition to our regn. 
lar terms. Send for our Circulars, with complete informa. 


ti i terms, Address HARTFORD PUBLISH. 
)., Hartford, Conn. LISH 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


Or $50 worth of New Music for $3, 


Purchasers of Music are constantly paying from $0 to 19 
This is a waste of 











cents for every —S music ig yb 
money which no family can afford, for by paying 30 cents f 
a copy of “PETERS? MUSICAL MONTHLY » 
you will get from Four to Five Dollars’ worth of the latest 
and best Music, by such authors as Hays, Thomas, Kinkel, 


etc., and not cheap Music either, for cach number is printed 
from full-size Music Plates, on fine, white paper, and neatly 
bound. 

“PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY ”? is issneq 
on the first of every month, and subscribers can rely upon 
getting from twelve to fifteen times its price in really good 
Music. We employ our best composers by the year, and 
give in our Monthly only such of their pieces as we think 
will best please the musical public, for even the best writerg 
sometimes fail in their efforts. 

“PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY ”’ is issued to 
introduce our new Music to the musical world, We have 
therefore, limited our circulation to 100,090 copies, believing 
that a larger monthly edition would defeat our ends—name.- 
ly, the after sale of the Music in sheet form. THEREFORE 
REMEMBER that any subscriber, after our limit of 100,000 
is reached, will have to pay $25 per year, WHEREAS ovR 
PRESENT PRICE IS ONLY $3 PER YEAR. 

Sample copies maiied on receipt of 80 cents. Back nun- 
bers supplied. Your news-dealer will ordcr them for you 
and supply you regularly each month, but your best plan is 
to let us mail them direct to you. 

No matter where you see a ara of Music or Music Book 
advertised, it can always be had et our establishment, and 
will be mailed to you, free of postage, on reccipt of the mark 
ed price. Address 

J... PETERS, Music Publisher, 

P. O. Box 5,429. 599 Broadway, New York, 


SEED POTATGCES, 


Bresee’s King of the Earlics-the earliest variety 













in cultivation. One Pound, by mail, post-paid.......... $1.0 
One Peck by Express $10. Half Bushcel $i8. Bushel $3, 
3resee’s Prolific—4 pounds by mail. .....-.....65 $1.00 
One Peck by Express $2. One Bushel $6. One Bbdl. $15. 
5 Bbls. $5). 
Climax-=4 pounds by mail..........cccccccecccccccccs $1.0 


One Peck by Express iF se Bushel $6. One BOvI. $6, 
5 Bbls. £50. 


Early Rose! pounds by mail..........seeeeeeeees $1.00 

One Peck by Express “1s. : One Bushel $3. 
o DvIS, Fru. 

Early Potatoes for spring planting should be ordered in 
the Fall. 

All older varieties at market prices. 

Our ILustrated Potato Catalogue mailed to all applicants, 

Address I. K. BLISS & SON, 
Box 5,712, New York, 


THE $50 POTATO 


At 75 Cents a Pcund 


BY MAIL. 





“King oF THE Earty,” 


cr 


BRESEE’S No. 4. 


THIS POTATO, claimed to be a week earlier than 
the “Eanty Rosgz,” and for which Fifty Dollars apiece 
was asked the past season, is now offered at the above 
sacrifice. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., 
Growers, Importers, and 
Wholesale Secd Bealers, 
15 Joun Street, New York. 
SEED POTATOES. 


My prices for potatoes this fail are as follows: 




















Per bbl. 4 bs. 

Per for 5 Per Per by 

Bresce’s King of the bbl. bbls. bushel. peck mail 
Earlies, or No 4...$60.00 $30.00 $39.00 $9.00 $4.00 

Bresee’s Prolific, or ‘ 

Os Be cscivsssecs 12.00 10.09 6.09 2.09 2.00 
Excelsior. . 20.00 15.00 10.00 8.00 2.00 
ps eae 15.09 10.00 3.0 2.00 
Early Mohawk..... 15.0) — GL0 2.50 2.00 
Early Snowball.... 7.0) 3.50 1.00 1.00 
carly Rose 5.0) 4,09 2.50 1.09 1,00 
tern Chief. 4.0) 3.5) 2.00 ri % 
brick’s E’ly White 4.00 3.50 2.09 5 ~ 





I warrant all these varieties true toname. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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THE EUMELAN GRAPE 


IS ADMITTED BY ALL GOOD JUDGES TO BE 


THE BEST BLACK GRAPE IN CULTIVATION. 


This remarkable grape has a history of many years, having originated a chance Seedling nearly thirty years ago, at Fishkill, on the Hudson, in the grounds of one Mr. Thorne, whose 


two sons, estimating its value highly, each took cuttings and planted in their own grounds. 


The original yine was dug away by excavation for the Hudson River R. R., but the cuttings 


proved vigorous and grew to be large and productive vines. After several years had passed, and vines of the Hartford Prolific, Concord, Delaware, and other varieties soldin same town, 

came into bearing, it was obseryed by some who had tasted the EUMELAN (then without name), that it surpassed in quality any of the above named varieties. Noone taking 

interest, however, in bringing it before the public, it remained comparatively unknown until the year 1866, when it was shown to a few lovers of grapes who pronounced it of best quality. 
. 


In the early part of Sept. of that year, the grapes were 
shown to Charles Downing, Dr. C. W. Grant, and other 
leading Horticulturists in the yicinity of Newburgh, also to 
afew others eminent as nurserymen, and so great was the 
interest taken in the matter that one of the persons visiting 
the vine offered a liberal price for the stock, which 
was valued by Messrs, Thorne, so far as they could control 
it, at Five Hundred Dollars, Some fine specimens of the 
fruit were about this time shown to one of the leading edi- 
tors of the American Agriculturist who pronounced so 
decidedly upon its merits that . 
the Messrs. THORNE at once 
placed its value at $2,000, but sold 
it afterward to Dr. C. W. Grant 
for $1,600. 

The entire stock (with excep: 
tion of a few small vines) was 
removed during the following 
November, to “Iona,” and 
Dr. Grant commenced at once to 
grow strong vines of it for gen- 
eral trial. 

These vines were widely dis- 
tributed in the hands of horticul- 
turists from the Atlantic to west 
of the Mississippi, and now voices 


of praise come from every State 


where it has been on trial. A 
few are given below. 
x 
MAINE 
AUBURN, Maine, Sept. 15th. 1869. 
Messrs, HAsprouck & BUSHNELL, 
The Eunelan grape is just the variety for our northern 
climate, We shall want Five Hundred No. 1lyines. Please 
give us best prices and oblige, Yours Truly, 


R. G. CHASE & CO. 
1a ranrrra 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
READING, Mass., Aug. 1869, 
Messrs. Hasprouck & BUSHNELL. 

The Eumelan vine had of Dr. C. W. Grant has grown 
strong and is perfectly healthy. It now carries nine bunches 
of grapes, several of which are specimen bunches, It is 
us, almost rampant grower—leaves dark, thick and 
parchment pies while the wood is hard and very short 
jointed. Thus far I have not one among fifty or sixty varie- 
ties which ( ul things considered) has pleased me so much as 
the Eumelan, Respectfully, 





Rey’d. WM. H. WILCOX, 
CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, CT. 
MEssrks. HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL. 

The Eumelan has made a strong and healthy growth, and 
gives promise of entire success. The fruit is all that can be 
desired in quality to place it in the highest rank, 

Yours truly, C. M. BEACH. 













NEW YORK. 


PULTENEY, STEUBEN Co., N. Y., Sept., 1869. 
Messrs. HasBrouck & BUSHNELL. 

The Eumelan vine had of Dr. Grant for trial has proved 
so far an entire success. It is a vigorous grower, is entirely 
hardy, and vines free from mildew. The fruit ripens with 
me earlier than any other grape I have, and the quality is 
not inferior to Delaware or Iona. 

Respectfully, D.S. WAGENER. 


GENEVA, N. Y., Oct. 10th., 1859, 
MEssrs, HAsBrouck & BUSHNELL. A 

The Eumelan vine received from Dr. Grant ripened fine 
fruit this the second year from planting. I have exhibited 
it at several leading fairs, each 
time receiving premium for 
quality. The vine is strong and 
vigorous with perfect foliage. 
No vine of same age among all 
iny varieties begins compare 
with it. A.MERRILL, M.D. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

NortH East, Pa., Aug. 1869. 
Messrs. HAsBROUCK& BUSHNELL, 

The two Eumelan vines had 
of C. W. Grant, have made good 
growth, and are entirely heakhy. 
The five hundred Eumelan vines 
purehased of you last spring for 
the South Shore Wine Co. haye 
grown well, and are doing better 
than any other vines planted by 
me, of same age. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN E, MOTTIER 
Supt. South Shore W ine: Co. 
NEW JERSEY. 
New York, Sept., 1869. 
Mersrs, HAsprouck & BUSHNELL. 

{ am pleased to report the 
Eumelan a success upon my 
farm in New Jersey where I have hitherto been unable to 
get agrape of first quality to grow at all. 

Yours Respectfully DR, CYRUS WEEKS. 
OHIO. 
CLYDE. Ohio, Sept. 1869. 
Messrs. Hasprovuck & BUSHNELL. 

The Eumelan sent me for trial by C. W. Grant is the most 
remarkable vine I have ever seen, andI have thousands of 
others growing. It bore several bunches of fruit this season 
which were ripelong before the Delaware. The Eumelan 
grapes shown at our State Fair at Toledo, Sept. 15th to 16th 
were the only ripe grapes upon exhibition. I esteem the 
fruit above that of any other black grape, Upon tasting the 
Fruit last year forthe first time I desired to have an acre 
of the vines. Last spring I planted 500 Eumelan which 
surpass any ofsame age I have ever seen, and my experi- 
ence With the fruit this fall make me desire to have ten more 
acres of Eumelan. How can you furnish the vines? 

Yours M. B. STEVENSON. 


WISCONSIN. 
Mapison, Wisconsin, Aug. 3d, 1869, 
Messrs. Hasprovuck & BusHNELL, 

Gentlemen: The Eumelan sent me by Dr. Grant is now 
on its second year’s growth, making a good show of fruit, 
and a masterly growth of wood. I must say, thus far, I have 
never cared for a vine which more fully “fills the bil.” 
The characteristics generally ascribed to it seem to be fully 
developed here, and after passing through the severest trial 
of winter the vine has ever sustained in this locality, it now 
manifests more vigor than any variety I have ever handled. 

Very respectfully, WM. BROOKS. 


Numerous other testimonials have been received from the States above-named, as well as from Iowa, Missouri, and wherever sent, which will be found in pamphlet. 

Wherever the Concord vine will grow, the EKUMELAN may be planted with entire confidence, and with full assurance that grapes of surpassing excellence may be obtained by using 
an average degree of skill in cultivation. Our stock comprises a large assortment of all the leading varieties of grapes, including the new kinds, WALTER, and MARTHA. 
Also a large stock of RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, &e., all of which have been grown with 


requisite skill and care, and will be sold at lowest cash rates, 


Premiums have been awarded the gence ‘i for best quality during the fall, at the following Exhibitions, viz.: 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR, Exum 


Sept. 13 to 16. 
Sept. 13 to 16." 


PENN. HORTICULTURAL 'socrE" , 2 PHILADELPHT/ A, which held oint exhibiti on with American Por nological § Society, 

OHIO STATE FAIR, ToLep ; 1s - , mericn - ay 

GENEVA HORTICULTURAL, SOCIETY, Geneva, N. Y., = ‘ = - - Sept. 25 to 26. 

HAMMONDSPORT EXHIBITION a e s - . Sept. 29 to 30. 

N. Y. STATE GRAPE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Cananpareva, - - - - fe 
Also at several other important Exhibitions. 

By our system of Club agencies all who join with Clubs for the purchase of vines will have the benefit of our hundred prices,—the Club agents receiving large Premium vines for their 
trouble in securing and forwarding the orders. Send stamp for Pamphlet giving History of the EUMELAN, Clubs should be formed for the introduction of these vines 
in every town and village. By so doing every family may soon have the luxury of the best grapes, thus adding greatly to health, and contributing much to the real enjoyment of the table. 

Let every one interested in the introduction of the best fruits among their neigbors send for our price list and Club proposition, Have you one, a dozen, or a hundred good, vigorous 
vines, which produce worthless fruit, or of yaricties so late in ripening as to be worthless? Send for instructions how to graft such vines successfully. Address 


HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
(Successors to C. W. Grant), “TONA,” near PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


Sept. 13 to 16, 
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DOWNING'’S 
-PRUITS 


AND 


FRUIT TREES. 


BY 


A. J. DOWNING. 


Newly Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged 


BY 


CHARLES DOWNING. 


Octavo, 1122 Pages. 


The original work of the late A. J. Downing appeared 
in 1845. Some years after it was revised and much en- 
larged by his brother, Charles Downing, who has again 
completed the work of a second revision. Charles 
Downing is upon all hands acknowledged as one of our 
highest pomological authorities. He writes but seldom, 
but whatever bears his name is accepted as the judgment 
of one who is entirely disinterested, as far as the com- 
mercial aspects of pomology are concerned. The present 
edition contains the results of many years’ labor and ex- 
perience which have been devoted to testing the value 
of fruits and acquiring a knowledge of them that should 


benefit others. 


RECOMMENDATION FROM Hon. MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
President of the American Pomological Society. 
Boston, Oct. 4, 1869. 
GENTLEMEN : 

Ihave received a copy frem Mr. Charles Downing of 
the second revised edition of the ‘‘Fruirs aND FRUIT 
TrEEs of AMERICA.” It is the most comprehensive of 
any similar work, in fact a complete ENcYcLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN PomoLoey brought down to the present time. 

The original edition by his brother, the late Andrew 
Jackson Downing, popular as it ever has been, is made 
doubly interesting and useful by this revision, compris- 
ing as it does the results of a long life of critical obser- 
vation. 

As a work of reference it has no equal in this country, 
and deserves a place in the library of every Pomolo- 
gist in Anferica. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


This elegant and valuable work will be an indispensa- 
bie requisite to every library, and to all interested in 
Fruits or Fruit Culture. 

PRICE, PREPAD, $7.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 








THEIR 
HISTORY, BREEDING, 


AND 


MANAGEMENT. 


By Lewis F. Aten, 
Late President New York State Agricultural Society, editor 


* American Short-horn Herd Book,” author ** Rural 


Architecture,” ete., etc. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


We consider this the most valuable work that has 
recently been issued from the American press. It em- 
braces all branches of the important subject, and fills a 
vacancy in our agricultural literature for which work the 
author by his many years’ experience and observation was 
eminently fitted..... It ought to be in the hands of every 
owner of cattle, and the country, as well as individuals, 
would soon be much richer for its teachings. 

Journal of Agriculture (St. Louis). 


The large experience of the author in improving the 
character of American herds adds to the weight of his 
observations, and has enabled him to produce a work 
which will at once make good its claims as a standard 
authority on the subject. An excellent feature of this 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condens- 
ing a great varicty of information into a comparatively 
small compass, and enabling the reader to find the point 
on which he is seeking light, without wasting his time 
in turning over the leaves. N.Y. Tribune. 


This will rank among the standard works of the coun- 
try, and will be considered indispensable by every breeder 
of live-stock. Practical Farmer (Phila). 


We think it is the most complete work upon neat 
stock that we have seen, embodying as it does a vast 
amount of research and careful study and observation. 

Wisconsin Farmer. 

His history of cattle in general and of the individual 
breeds in particular, which occupies the first 180’ pages 
of the volume, is written with much of the grace and 
charm of an Allisonor a Macauley. His description of 
the leading breeds is illustrated by cuts of a bull, a cow, 
and a fatox, of each race. The next one hundred pages 
are devoted to the subject of Breeding, This is followed 
by chapters on Beef Cattle, Working Oxen, Milch Cows, 
Cattle Food, Diseases, etc. The arrangement, illustra- 
tions, analytical index, etc., of the work are in the best 
style of modern book-making. 

New England Farmer. 


The work is one that has been long needed, as it takes 
the place of the foreign books of like nature to which 
our farmers have been obliged to refer, and furnishes in 
a compact and well-arranged volume all they desire upon 
this important subject. Maine Farmer. 

Whatever works the stock farmer may already have, he 
cannot afford to do without this. Ohio Farmer. 

It is one of the best treatises within our knowledge, 
and contains information sound and sensible, on every 
page. The People (Concord, N. H.) 


The object of the work, as stated by the author in his 
preface, ‘‘is not only to give a historical account of the 
Bovine race, to suggest to our farmers and cattle breeders 
the best methods of their production and management, 
but to exalt and ennoble its pursuit to the dignity to which 
itis entitled in the various departments of American 
agriculture.’ From the little examination we have been 
able to give it, we can not recommend it too highly. 

Canada Farmer. 


Considering that there are some ten million milch cows 
in the United States, and nearly a thousand millions of 
dollars invested in cattle, the magnitude of this interest 
demands that the best skilled talent be devoted to the 
improvement of the various breeds and the investigation 
of the best method of so caring for the animals as to gain 
the greatest profit from them. This volume will give the 
farmer just the instruction which he wants. 

N. Y. Independent. 


PRICE, POST-PADD, $2.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN CATTLE:| A BEAUTIFUL 





A 


GIFT. 


A Picture for the Home Cirele, 


“DANDELION TIME? 


By MRS. LILLY M. SPENCER. 


The Publishers of the American Agriculturist have 
purchased of the artist this beautiful painting, and now 
issue it as a Chromo, believing that it will be gladly 
secured by thousands as an ornament and source of 
pleasure in their homes. Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer has q)- 
ready won an honorable nameinart. Though ofa poctic 
imagination, and the author of many paintings which 
comprise classical and allegorical subjects, she is best 
known for her pictures of domestic life. Her works of 
this class have been reproduced in colored lithographs 
and other forms, and through these her name has become 
a familiar one throughout the country. Finding that 
pictures of a domestic character with something of the 
humorous in them were more popular than those to 
which her natural tastes inclined her, Mrs. 8. for some 
years painted such subjects almost exclusively. Her 
“Shake Hands,’’ “Jolly Washerwoman,” ‘The Goss 
sips,’’ and others, are known to all lovers of pictures, 
They are full of life and meaning, and at the same time 
finished with an accuracy and detail that few artists 
attempt. Among her latest productions are ‘* War Times 
at Home,” ‘‘The Home of the Red, White and Blue,” 
‘The Starry Flag,’’ ‘‘ Beauty to the Brave,” etc. In the 
beautiful picture now offered, called 


“DANDELION TIME,’ 


three children, of whom the youngest is a plump, rosy 
babe, and a huge Newfoundland dog which they have 
decked with a dandelion wreath, are represented out at 
play upon the green grass. This Chromo is done in the 
best style, by Hermann Bencke, whose work equals any- 
thing of the kind done in this country. Thesceneis full 
of happy life and cannot fail to delight both old and 
young. 
The picture would prove an ornament in any home, 
and be a most beautiful and acceptable present to make 
stoa friend. Itis 18x18 inches in size, and mounted on 
linen, will be sent by mail, in a tube, with all materials 
and directions for stretching. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $6.00. 


If preferred, the picture will be sent by express, mount- 
ed on artists’ board, all ready for framing, on receipt of 
the price, $6.00, the purchaser to pay express charges. 
If ordered in a frame, it will be sent by express, care- 
fully boxed, on receipt of prices, as follows: 


In a neat Black-walnut Frame, gilt band...... $ 9.00. 
wider gilt band.. 10.00. 
.. 11.00. 
best quality...... 


“ 7 “ “ 


“ “ce 


‘“* carved edged 
beautiful gilt * 


If taken with a frame at the store, 245 Broadway, the 
charge for boxing, which is %5 cents, will be deducted 
from these prices. In all cases where sent by express, 


the purchaser will pay express charges. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT MADE TO THE TRADE. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 
—_oe—_ 
[Published and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
way, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 




















Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture..., $150 
Allen's (it. 1.) American Farm Book 1 50 
Allen’s (R. L. and L. F.) New American F 2 50 
Allen’s (lt. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals.. 1 00 


. Agricuitural Annual, ee 768 &'69, 
7,68&'69, 


Am each, pa.,50c.: 
‘Am. Horticultural Annual,’ 


each,pa. 50¢.; clo. 





American Bird Fancier,. 30 
American Rose Culturist.. 30 
American Weeds and Useful 1% 
Bement's Rabbit Fancier ........ ..... 80 
Bommer's Method of Making Manures 23 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy. 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers.. 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory ‘ 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 
Chorlton’s Grane-Grower's nny de. 
Cobbett’s American Garden 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fr nit ‘Book 
Cole’s Veterinarian........cccceees 
Copeland's Country Life.. 
Dadad’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor............00+ e 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 
Dana's Muck Pitti csuninéensakhrnies ciabandednnae 
Yarwin'’s Variation of Animals and Plants...2 Volumes 
PG VOG Wh MIRE IOs POUINONI bss. csc ccnsav6s ics r0agsdecesices 
Jowning’s Landscape Gar dening: 
PEON OR CIORNONEE vccccccsccssccscorccnccesescseces 
“liott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide,...........0eee08 150 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear nacerenin pa mica rsiaiin a ecules ianelsaiarass 13 
Flax Culture > 
french’s Farm Drainage ........ pacnale Haglebos he deebvae . 
Fuller's Grape Culturist.. 
Poiler's Small Fruit Culturist. 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.. 
Gregory on Squashies Tosmekerne ..-paper.. 
PE WL OB to a a aa me 
Harris’ Insects ee ee ation,clo., $4.00; extra 6 
Henderson’ 8 Gardening for I 1 
Henderson’s Practical Ficckealvars raluialetsieivieise eves ves 
iu! ot 
8 
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Herbert's Ilints to Ilorsekeepers...... 
Hoopes’ Pook of Evergreens.......... 
Hooper's Dog and Gun paper, 30c.. 
PED OUT Coa a esiccic- 0 coucensdesien swesectacossiesosvcsencesie 
Hanter and Trspper 
Jaques’ Manua Nn of the House...... 
Jolinson’s How Cr So Oe eee . 
Johnson's Peat and Its UWses..........cececcecees 
Johnston's Agricultur: al Chemistry. .....0.000- 
Jolnston’s Elements of Agric ultural Chemistry 
Lenuchar's Howto Build Hot-houses...........c0e06 
SAT COREG CHIIUIL Os o0:.5:00eccicdesedbenescece's , 
Miles on the Jlorse’s Foot.............eceeee:- 
Mohr on the Gra . Md ine . 
My Vineyard at Lakeview...........000--- 
Norton's Scie nufie ‘Agriculture 
Onion Culture ,..... 
Our Farm ot Four Acres..........66. paper, 30c... 
ardee on Strawberry Culture. 
‘arsons on the Nose, by Samuel B. nibenaimeee ee 
Pedder's Land MICAGUTER:.., 5. <.60550a0 sexe eens 60 
PIBLONCTON TAOISG, 6 60.504..ssdcciicecsscesess ere 
Quin 8s Mysteries of Bee keeping..... 
andall’s Sheep Husbandry...........+ 





.-cloth.. 












at ae et 


Zandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry.. 
Ychardson on the Dog... paper 30 cents. 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden...........0.0ccccceeseus 
Rural Church Architecture, sdoecesoes in colors, 45 plates.. 12 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. or 40c, -bound 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text “Book... 

Skillful Housewite 

















50 
00 
60 
1 00 
00 
hy 
5 
75 
Stewart's (Jolin) Stable Book ie wecenes Atma 
Thomas’ Farm Implements and Machinery.. edwanecaeeae 1 50 
Thomnson’s Food of Animals..........scccccscccecceceee 1 00 
DE UEP PORTS ioc cess sescccvestecesssvescecscgecaes 1 50 
’ robacco © err re ee Se po] 
Turner’s Cotton Pls vnter’s Manual.. 150 
Warder’s Aincrican Pomopogy......cccccccccccccccccsce 3 00 
Warder'’s Hedges and Evergreens.............. jisiedia 
Waring’s Draining for Protit and Health................ 150 
Warine’s Elements of Agriculture............ccccceccece 1 00 
Waring’s Earth Closets ileiusaveasoes SenudeaacucdateReme come 
Wheeler's Rural Homes 2 00 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People.. é 3 00 
White’s Gardening for the South...........ccceceesceeee 2 00 
Woodwarda’s Cottages and Farm Houses................ 1 50 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses..... one 2 
Woodward's Country Homes..... Deiatnisie dors sie'ciaisle oiaiainavesva 1 50 
Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper..................0006 200 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ......... Sh aguaeis ee 1 50 
WNIe ANG SIAL OT, COWS 6 ois cesicc secs becssiee: oscecsie 1 50 
NNR NNO NRO 5b digo ccd ities cus edbee sieesbe+ 43-000 secece 1 00 
NS TI wince fo cane cacan ah Son nes Pecacediedccuses 16 
SPECIAL. 
Serene 's National Architect, New.......ssccossccses 12 00 
0. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
Architecture. By Cummings & Miller..........0 0.0.04. 10 00 
Modern American. By Cummings & Miller... 10 00 


“  Pritfciples and Practice of. By Loring & Jenney 12 00 
“ Review and American Builder's Journal. By 


§.Sloan. In Nos., each.,....... 50 
Allen's (L. F.) American Cattle Resesanveswecbecsicos 2 50 
Art of Saw Filing. ...CHolly).......csceece 5 


alley’s Our Own B irds of” the United States. . 
ement's Poulterer's Companion = 
sridgeman’ 3 Young Gardener's Assistant.a....-++-- ++ 
urr's Veretables of America.. we ws 
Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Hand Book. ‘(Holly).. 
Carpenter and Joiner, (R. Ridde ~ 

Chemistry of the Farin, (Nichols)... 
Crack Shot, (Barber). 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide. 
Downing's Cott: uge Residences, Ae 
Yowning's Fruits and I rule ‘Trees of America 
JYowning’s Rural Essa 
Du Breuil’s Vineyard Cuitur e, (Dr. Warder).. 
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RARDIN CONRAD CI 
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‘arm Talk, Brackett BEE eee RNG dues resioraskones, wt 
ORR AP NUN ssh cakiscas dectcckocvastucciesecveticeds 
Mishing in American Waters, (Scott). 3 50 
“4 MERTON YW NOU NOUN cove tsccnctesesesccccescess 1 50 
rlint (Charles L.) on Grasses. 2 50 





‘lint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Faring” : 
Frank Ferester’s Field Sports, BVO. 9 VOI. < nscha0tss< 7 50 


frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing, $vo., 100 eng’s...... 5 50 
frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen, 8vo ; 4 
ov 





PUNIED S ROPORS TEGO CUIUSIOC. rcsccccccccseccessesceces 
Geyelin’ ‘3 Poultry Breeding. ‘+ 

















Gray’s How Plants Grow. ‘ 
Gray's Manual of Botany. and Lessons in one Vol... 4 00 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany......... Siencse 2 50 
RM, FeO ONG BRAGG 08. 006s00-cc00es-s5sccsens- + osbeoces UU 
Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine Making... Re eccacaces 5 00 
atfield’s American House Car nae Sehionss anes, ee 
Horse Training Made Easy (Jennings)........sessese06 125 
usmann’s Grapes & WiNC........66 sereeesee-seeeeeeere 150 
emnMIEe OF CAE... s.se0ssesigoeainesicccesasces v0 eeecees 1% 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry..............6+ 175 
Jennints on the Hor ‘se and his Diseases............. 1 75 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening............eseecseeseee sees 2 00 






















‘on MUNG TONEY BOO: oy 2... ccvccsbsseeves 2 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor 4 we 305 
Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Manageme nt 3 09 
Mayhew’'s Practical Book- se for Farme 90 
Blanks for do. 1 20 
McMahon's American Gardener. 2 25 
Mechanic’s Companion, (Nicholson). 3 00 
Morrell’s American Shepherd 1 75 
Mrs. Hale’s New Cook I pe. 2 00 
My Farm of a 15 
Norris’ Fish Culture,.........0..08 1% 
Packard's A. Guide to the Study o 50 


Parkman's Book of Roses 
gaincy, 0 ao. Josiah) on Soiling ¢ 
NINN os os cds cdeteneescates 
Rand’s Flow ers for Parlor and Gar« 
Register of Rural Affairs, a, 5 vo 
Roosevelt's Five Acres too Much 
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Scribner's Ready Reckoner 95 B 80 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry.. é 2 00 
Simpson’ 3 Horse Portraiture.. 8 09 
Strong’s Cultivation of the Grape 3 00 
Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book....... 9 00 
Ten Acres Enough.. 1 50 
The Dog; i Dinks, Mayhew. and MHutchingon.......... 8 00 
The Horse saeenenas). Eng. edition, 8vo., 622 pages. 8 50 
UO MEUM SC RIOU) cc cccmcscscacdaives) s tcccecvescvecteavenses 1 50 
Thomas’ Fruit Caitaiisi ECORI IEE 8 00 
Pi per's Guid ican 2 00 

er’s R register (Of Rural AMAlTs..c..cccccovccsceserces 30 
waar BWANA ANG COMME. ccs sigcicscss sc ccceteeresswe 3 00 
Watson's American Home Garden ache wae 2 00 
WOOG WARS GIANCTIOR, CIs osc cvicciisoss ccnansccsccesiees 1 50 
Yonman’s Honsehold Science .. .. 6... ece ce eeeee oe 2 





HOW CROPS GROW. 

A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, and 
Life of the Plant. With numerous illustrations and tables 
of analyses. By Prof. Samucl W. Johnson, of 
Yale College. Price $2.00. 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
velopment and growth; of the complex organization of 
plants, and the uses of the parts, the germination of seeds 
and the food of plants, obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous,in the same and 
different plants, The book isan invaluable one to all real 
students of agriculture. 

Another work by the same author is now in press, enti- 
tled ‘* How Crops Feed,” in which the subject of the Food 
of the Plant is amplified in all its details, and the atmosphere 
and the soil are fully discussed in their manifold relations to 
the Plant. 


THE PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER, 

A Complete and Standard Guide tothe Management of 
Poultry, whether for Domestic Use, the Markets, or Exhibi- 
tion. Illustrated with twelve full page plates, and numerous 
smaller cuts. By L. Wright. Price $2.00. 

The design of the author of this work was to prepare in- 
structions that could be put into the hands of a person in- 
experienced in poultry keeping, with the reasonable cer- 
tainty that those instructions, if followed, would command 
success. The yolume js the fruit of a thorough practical ex- 
perience and knowledge of fowls, and it is believed that it 
will be found a plain and sufficient guide to the young poultry 
keeper in any circumstances that are likely to occur to him ; 
whilst experienced breeders will also find hints which will 
be useful tothem. Special attention has been paid to prac- 
tical management, and the different breeds have not been 
overlooked; of every leading variety, at least, sufficient 
description has been given to answer every purpose of the 
fancier, 








PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE, 

A guide to the successful propagation and cultivation of 
Florists’ Plants. By Peter Henderson, author of “ Gar- 
dening for Profit.” Beautifully illustrated. Price $1.50. 

Certainly the most practical and desirable work that has 
ever been published on this subject. Weare selling them 
rapidly. Some no doubt will say that it exposes the “se- 
crets”’ of the Trade too freely, and that it will make Garden- 
ers and Propagators so plenty that our occupation, like 
Othello’s, will be gone.—H. A. Dreger, Seedsman and Florist, 
Phila., Pa. 

Full to overflowing with valuable information. 

FRANCIS RICHARDSON, Toronto, Canada. 

Thoroughly practical, yet readable asa novel. N.Y. Sun. 

Just the work for the young Florist or Amateur, as it tells 
him clearly there is no such thing as failure, if its simple 
teachings are followed. 

GALVIN & GERAGHTY, Florists, Newport, R, I. 


NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 

Originally by Richard L. Allen. Revised and greatly 
enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. Price $2.59, 

Allen’s American Farm Book kas been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times; and asitsauthor,Mr.R.L.Allien, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Short-horn Herd- 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 


HERBERT’S HINTS TO HORSE KEEPERS, 

By the late Henry William Herbert (Frank 
Forester), Price $1.75, 

A complete manual for Horsemen, embracing: How to 
Breed 2 Horse; How to Buy a Horse; How to Breaka 
Horse; How to Use a Horse; How to Feed a Horse; How 
to Physic a Horse; How to Drive a Horse, etc.; and a chapter 
on Mules and Ponies, etc. Beautifully illustrated. 











ee 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 


A Guide to the successful cultivation of the Market and 
Family Garden. By Peter Henderson. Finely illus- 
trated. Price $1.50. 

There are marvels of transformation, and rapid reproduc- 
tion recorded therein, which might well shame the dull fancy 
of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah. There is no theory 
about it; aman who has made himself rich by market-gar- 
dening plainly tells our young men how they can get rich as 
easily as he did, and without wandering to California or 
Montana for it either. ‘H. Grerxey in the N. Y. Tribune. 

This is no stilted, impractical work. It is from the pen of 
& practical and successful gardener. It contains plain, un- 
affected talk, and facts such as every man going into gar- 
dening as a business will be glad to obtain. We can recom- 
mend it to every owner of a garden.—Cincinnati Weekly 
Gazette. 





PARSONS ON THE ROSE, 

A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and History of 
the Rose, Revised and newly electrotyped. Illustrated. 
By Samuel B. Parsons. Price $1.50. 

The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have a his- 
tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago. In his 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
the esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public, 





HIGH FARMING WITHOUT MANURE. 


Six Lectures on Agriculture, by Mr. George Ville, Pro- 
fessor of Vegetable Physiology, Paris. IV. vol., 108 pp. 
A second edition of this valuable manual, under the direc- 
tion of the Massachusetts Society for promoting agricul- 
ture, has just been published. Price, 35 cents. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 








ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 


FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Crandall’s Improved Building Blocks 
furnish a most attractive amusement for children. They are 
very simple in construction, will stand years of children’s 
handling without breaking, and give renewed pleasure daily, 


CHURCHES, 
BARNS, 
FENCES, 


DWELLINGS, 
MILLS, 
FURNITURE, ete., 


in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces. 


The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, each box containing 
aset,and acard giving various designs of buildings. Price 
per Set; Plain, No. 1, $2.00; No.2, $1.50; No.8, $1.00. Extra, 
Maple Finish, No. 1, $3.00; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $1.50, A Ilber- 
al discount will be made to dealers. Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 
PUREST WHITE AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
SOLD ONLY BY THE GALLON. 


Just the Consistency for Application. 
Will Wear twice as long as best White Lead, and Costs less, 


ANOTHER LIST OF RECOMMENDS. 
GEN. R. A. UpaLL, Babylon, L. 1., says:—My residence, painted with your paint, is admired by all who see it. 
B. H. Mrcov, Banker, Montgomery Alabama, says:—Your Paint is all you claim for it. 
H. N. Curtiss, Wells, Me., writes :—Your Paint attracts a good deal attention and elicits universal commendation. 
R. K. Haw .ey, Baltimore, Md., says :—Your Chemical Paint has been applied upon my house. I never Dip see its equal. 
B. Gates, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., writes :—I am much pleased with your paints. 


C. E. Gotptuwatre, Belleport, L. I., says:—My house and one of my neighbor’s are the same size, Mine was painted 
with the ‘ Averil-Chemical Paint,’ and my neighbor’s with lead and oil. Upon comparing my Dills with his, I find I have 
saved over $20 on the cost of the paint alone ; and every one who sees these two places admits the “Averill Paint” posesses 
far the greatest beauty. 

LV. Nicuots, Architect, Orange, N. J., writes:—I am convinced by actual use that your paint is syperior to any in market, 

P. PRIOLEAU, Smithville, N, C., writes :—Your mixed paint is just the thing for this section and proves a superior article. 

P. T. BaRNuM, Bridgeport, Ct., writes:—I find your paint handsomer, cheaper, and more durable than anything that I 
ever saw in the way of paint. 

R. L. Mort, Columbus, Ga., says:—My residence is painted with your Chemical Paint. I am delighted with it; it is ad- 
mired by all. 

J. W. BickeL. Attorney at Law, Pottsville, Pa., writes:—For beauty and finish your paint can not be excelled. My resi- 
dence is attracting much attention, 

F. W. CARPENTER, Rye, N. Y., writes:—Your paint is entirely satisfactory. 

The Company guarantee them Handsomer, and to LAST LONGER than any other Paint in use, or MONEY REFUNDED. 
‘they are not affected by heat orcold, and are confidently recommended to all wishing a really superior article. 


' BEFORE PURCHASING ANY OTHER PAINT 
Send for Sample Card and Price List from the foliowing Depots of the 
Averill Chemical Paint Company: 


AVERILL CHEXEICAL PAINT CO.,,................ 32 Burling Slip, N. WV. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.,,............... beter e .Cleveland, Ohio. 
eee, WW. WUTHLIN,....... ccccccscss .....19 Dearborn st., Chicago, El. 


INO. WIULLIKEN & CO.,...................75 Haverhill st., Boston, Mass. 


HALL, MOSES & C@.,..........00...0 sees See eaice een seee es -Columbus, Ga. 
W. P. CONVERSE, JR..,...................86 Poydras st... New Orleans, La. 


DEMING & SONS,................. Seiekinseeoeneee ppubiies <onts sap ae Calais, Me, 
and from our authorized Agents and Dealers generally throughout the 


Country. 





_" 


THE BICKFORD FAMILY 
KNITTING MACHINE 
I8 THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
Simple and Cheap, but Durable 

and Bfficient 


KNITTING MACHINE 


TRIUMPHANT | 


CESS! 
¢ 


h) 








sic 


ae 








Yet introduced to the public. 
Knits 20,000 Stitches per minute! 
Only Machine which knits a Stocking 


| 
| 
Complete 5 
Knits Twelve Pairs of Stockings a day. | Le 
jt 
| 





Is portable, weighing only seven pounds, and can be attach- | 
ed to any table. 

Can be run ten times easier than any other Machine. 
Only Machine which will knit Fringe, 
Round Cord, Tufting, etc. ; 

Knits every article which any other Ma- 
chine will knit, and many which 
mo other Machine can knit 5 
Requires no Tension; Is aimost Noise- 
less. Will knit a flat web wider 
than any other Machine. 





“ CLEANLINESS IS AKIN TO GOD- 
LinEss. —Benj. Franklin. 


Warranted the best Washer Extant, 


And the only Machine in the world that washes 
thoroughly without injury to the fabric. 


RETAIL PRICE, WITHOUT WRINGER, S15. 


EZOME! 
Manufacturing Comp’y. 


PRINCIPAL DEPOTS: 


13 Barday St., near Astor House, New York. 
Cor. Clinton & Jackson Sts., Chicago. 
818 N. Fourth Street, ~ St. Louis. 


31 Brattle Street, - =< Boston. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Agents for Sherman’s Improved Wringer. 


SAVES 
Clothes, Labor & Time 


oF, 


Price only $25, 
$2" SEND FOR CIRCULAR before purchasing. 
We earnestly solicit comparison of : 


THE BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE 
With any other, feeling confident of the result. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Address all orders and communications for Agencies 
and Circulars to 


BICKFORD SPINNER AND 


KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
BOSTON. 








QWVANTED —Agents Everywhere, 
for the “ Bickford Knitting Machine,’ the only ma- 
chine which is both cheap, durable, simple, and efficient. 
Only machine which knits a stocking complete. Price $25. 
Liberal discount to Agents. Send for acircular. Examine 
a Bickford Machine before making any decision. We ear- 
nestly solicit comparisons with other machines. Address 
Bickford Spinner and Knitting Machine Company, Boston. 











The Best 
Family Sewing Machine 
in the World is the 





“The Florence Sewing Machine is decided to be the best 
‘on exhibition. It must also be stated incidentally that 


“ THIS IS BETTER THAN ANY OF ITS CLAss 
‘© KNOWN TO THE JUDGES,” 


—feport of Judges American Institute Fair, New York, 1967 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES, 


New York—505 Broadway; 
Chicago—43 Madison Street; 
Cincinnati—28 West Fourth Street; 
Boston—141 Washington Street; 
Milwaukce—410 Milwaukee Street; 
Philadelphia--1123 Chestnut Street ; 
St. Louis—612 North Fourth Street; 
Cleveland—43 Public Square; 
Detroit—158 Jefferson Avenue; 
Indiana polis—27 No, Pennsylvania Street; 
Balitimore—140 Baltimore Street ; 
Hartford, Conn.—382 Main Street ; 
New Orleans—6 Chartres Street; 

San Francisco—111 Montgomery Strect. 











=-SOLE rz . 
= GENTS 





Buy the “NOVELTY” Wringer, or at least take it on trial 
with any or all others, and keep the BEST. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
N. B. PHELPS & CO., Gen. Agts, 


17 Cortlandt St., New York. 





"Fhe Reliance Wr inger, 
With New Spiral Cog Wheels, 


ker 
keves 






which cannot get out of Gear, and patent 
covering of which will not twist upon tx 
complicated and better made than any other \V 
is the most economical. Manufactured by 
PROVIDENCE TOGL CO., 
Providence, R. I. 
New York Store, 29 Beekman St. 


India Rubber Glioves 








For Gardening, Housework, etc., etc. A perfect protection 
for the hands, making them soft, smooth, and snowy white, 
A certain cure for Salt Rheum, Chapped Hands, etc. Ladies’ 
short, $1.50; Gauntlets, $1.75 per pair. Gents’ short, $1.75; 
Gauntlets, $2.00 per pair. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
by GOODYEAR’S I. R. GLOVE M’F’G CO., No. 205 Broad- 
way, New York, Manufacturers of all kinds of Rubber Goods. 


/ of ~ 

MENEELY’S BELLS. 
(Established in 1826.) 

Bells for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, etc., of which more have been 
made at this establishment than at all 
the other foundries in the country 
combined. Materials used, pure cop- 
per and tin. All Bells warranted. 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
upon application to 


E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 


West Troy, N. Y. 
OOT LATHES.—With all the latest improve- 


ments. Every Mechanic and Farmer should have one. 
Address FLATHER & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
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BOYNTON’S 


Brickeset and Portable Furnaces, 
LOW & ELEVATED DOUBLE OVEN RANGES, 
CELEBRATED BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 
HEATING, COOKING, & LAUNDRY STOVES. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
; Send for Circulars. No. 234 Water St., New York. 








For Sample Stocking and Circular address JAMES P. 
ORNE & CO., Gen. Ag’ts, 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 1 and 3 Market St., Rochester, N. Y. 





INVALID’S WHEEL CHAIRS $10, 
to $10. The Invalid, if having the 
use of the hands, can go anywhere, 
in doors or out. 

Invalid Carriages, all sizes, from 
$40 to $100, 

Patent Sedan 
prices $10 to $18. 

Invalid Chairs and Carriages made 
to order to suit all cases. 

Send for Circular. 

STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
90 William-st., New York. 


Carrying Chairs, 








1 T " 7 
Concrete Walks and Pavement. 
For Streets, Sidewalks, Carriage-ways, 
Floors, and Private Walks. 

Buriew & Fisk, Patents. 

Laid in one continuous piece. Smooth, durable and Fire- 
proot. Noiseless, cleanly, and not injured by frost, heat, or 
water. Preferable to stone, and costs but half as much, 
Work done, and ‘Town, County and State rights for sale, by 

RUSSELL, FISK & CO., 410 West 23d-st., New York City. 
Send for a free Circular, with full particulars. 


‘Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap and portable, Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
Fi Ss. K. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


* 
* * 





MBNALLMAN’S SELF-BALANCING INKSTAND. 
44a Combined _Inkstand, pen-rack, pen-wiper, and perpet- 
ual Calend Seautiful, useful, durable. No more spilled 
Ink! Price 00. Liberal discount to Dealers and Agents. 
Send for circular. A. B. TALLMAN, 511 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 








Prindle’s Agricultural Steamer 


Is perfectly safe, is cheap, does not require skilled labor 
to manage, and saves from 25 to50 percent tg the Stock- 
teeder. Those in want will send for prices and circulars to 
BARROWS, SAVERY & CO., successors to Savery & Co.,, 

Philadelphia, Pa, 








Empire Wind-mill Manufacturing Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Self-regulating Wind-mills for pumping 
water, grinding grain, &c., &c. Js the most economical 
power in the world. Reliable and efficient. 
E. C. BANCROFT, Sec’y and Treas. 








{OOK’S SUGAR PAN is warranted to save 

J labor and fuel, and make a better Maple syrup and sug- 
ar, than any other in the world, 

Descriptive Circulars and “Howto Build Arches, 
free. BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Manstield, O. : 


” 


sent 


$100 to $250 per Month guaranteed. 

Sure pay. Salaries paid 
weekly to Agents everywhere selling our Patent Ev j 
White Wire Clothes Lines, Call at, or write for p: u 


to, the Girard Wire Mills, No. 261 Third-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 











2. TENCIL PLATES.—(Plain or ornamented) 
J with ink, brush, directions, &¢., sent post-paid to any 
address on receipt of 50 cents. Warranted to give satis- 
faction, W. H. BERRY, Portsmouth, N. H. 





ALESMEN.—Wanted, a few reliable, energet- 
b ic salesmen, to sell by sample standard goods. Address 
H. H. RICHARDS & CO,, 
413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











procured by DODGE & MUNN, 482 7th 
-St.. Washington, D. C. 
Send for circular. 


MISSOURI LANDS FOR SALE, 


Missonri Lands are very fertile, and situated in the heart 
of the Union, they furnish an extraordinary opportunity to 
acquire cheap. healthful, and productive farms. 

NORTH MISSOURL contains about 25,000 square miles, or 
SIXTEEN MILLION ACRES, as desirable as any in the 
valley of the Mississippi. Through this garden of Missouri 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad extends, and all its lands 
lie near its track and numerous depots. The climate, so 
temperate and healthful, and a virgin soil, so capable of pro- 
ducing almost every kind of vegetation, invite emigrants 
from the cold and bleak North to settle on our rich prairies. 

RCULARS giving full and valuable particulars are sup- 
Plied gratis to all wishing to go themselves or to circulate 
to induce their friends to go also. 

A SECTIONAL MAP showing exact location of all our 
Railroad lands is sold at thirty cents. 

Address Land Commissioner Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. 
Co., Hannibal, Missouri. 












GRIMES’ 


For hardiness, productiveness, syme- 
try of tree, beauty of fruit, and supe- 
rior excellence of flavor, it has no 
rival. ‘ 

Send for circular (enclosing stamp) 
giving its history, and testimonials 
from Downing, Warder, Elliott, Bate- 
ham, and other noted Pomologists of 
our country. Address, 

Ss, B. MARSHALL, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 








“H1TIVS WoOu s 





Above Cut half size. 
ORIGINAL TREE OVER EIGHTY YEARS OLD. 


AN ANNUAL BEARER, 
Having fruited annually for THREE QUARTERS OF 
A CENTURY. 


Bloomington Nursery. 


500 Acres. 18th Year. 10 Green-houses,. 


Fruit, Ornamental, and Nursery Stock, immense and re- 
liable assortment very low for cash. 

Apples—including most magnificent stock of yearlings— 
also hardy Northern sorts, such as Duchess Oldenburg, 
Hislop, Transcendent, and other Crab-apples, 1, 2, and 3 year. 

Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Quinces, Grapes, Forest 
and Evergreen Trees, J yursery Stocks, Osage Orange Hedge 
Plants, Roses, own roots, Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Tris, Squilis, Lilies—Speciosum, Auratum, 3 

Also superior colored plates of Fruits and Flowers. 

Send 10 cents for Catalogues, 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 


Fruit Hill Farm and Nurseries, 


Concord Vines, old wood layers, very strong, $40 per 1,000; 
10,000, $30 per 1,000, Also Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Small 
Fruit Plants, Stocks, Forest and Evergreen Seedlings, Osage 
Orange Plants, &c. Concord grape cuttings, very cheap. 
All varieties of fruits are peagrrimgce 4 tested on our fruit 
farm before offering them for sale, which guarantees their 
genuineness beyond a doubt. Catalogues and _ prices mailed 
tree to applicants. Address D.C. BENTON, Quincy, Ill. 








Reliable Vegetable Seed. 


Planters and Farmers of the South, and of the whole coun- 
try over, will find it most decidedly for their interests to 
procure their seed directly from the grower, and thus avoid 
the great loss and aggravation caused _by planting old and 
impure seed. I have over one hundred choice varieties 
growing on my four seed farms, which J warrant to be both 
pure and true, and to reach each purchaser. 

OTATOES of the best new varieties are engraved 
and fully described in my Catalogue, which will be sent 
gratis to all. I advise my Southern friends to purchase their 
potatoes in the fall, as it is too cold to send them safely from 
the North atter November. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Early Rose Potato. 


1 Barrel, $5; 10 Barrels, $45; 25 Barrels, $100. Price for 
100 Barrels or more, on application. King of the Earlies.— 
By mail, post-paid, 1 Ib., 80 cts.; 2 lbs., $1.50. By the Peck, 
Bushel, or Barrel, at lowest rates. Beans, Corn, and Peas, 
for the Garden, Norway and Surprise Oats, by the Barrel, 
Bushel, Quart, Pint, or Packet, ae with us and very 
low to Clubs and Country Merchants. Send for Circular. 

Address WARDWELL & CO. 
West Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 


ARLY ROSE POTATOES — Warranted genu- 
ine—4 Ibs., by mail, $1; one bushel, $4; one bbl., $8; 
five bbls., $30. These prices good until Nov. Ist. 
P. F. CADY, Malden Bridge, N. Y. 


Early Rose Potatoes. 


The largest stock in the country, and will be sold low pre- 
vious to Dec. ist, to make room for storing. Also Bresee’s 
Prolific and other seed Potatoes; also Small Fruit Plants, 
including the great Kentucky Strawberry. Send for price 
list, THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 


OR SALE.—Early Rose Potatoes by the bu. 
bbl., or 100 bbls, Also Strawberry, Raspberry, an 
Blackberry Plants, Currant Bushes, Asparagus Roots, &c. 
Send for a list of prices. 
CHAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 

















EARLY ROSE, Genuine, 5 bbls. $20, Martha buds 
for grafts and cuttings. 10,000 Concords, $200. Prices 

free. M. H. LEWIS, 

Lock Box 114, Sandusky, Ohio. 





EARLY ROSE POTATOES.—For sale in large 


or small quantities. 
list to 


ARLY ROSE POTATOES,—Fall price $2.50 
er Bu. For sale by J. A. RYRIE, Wholesale and Re- 
tail dealer in Landreth’s Garden Seeds, Alton, Illinois. 


Warranted pure. Send for price 
H. M. ENGLE, Marietta, Pa. 








FeABLY ROSE POTATOES.—For sale by the 
4 pound, bushel, or barrel.. Address 
A. E. PLANT, Branford, Conn. 





y HOEVER wishes to buy good plants cheap 
will do well to correspond with me, I offer 
100,000 Concord Vines, 

50,000 Ives’ do. - 
together with Hartford and Clinton. 
50,000 Wilson Early Blackberries. 

50,000 Missouri Mammoth do. 
5,000 Kittatinny do 
30,000 Clarke Raspberries. 
10,000 Philadelphia do. : 7 
J. W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. 


SPRINGFIELD NURSERIES. 


J. W. ADAMS, Springfield, Mass,, offers of extra quali- 
ty: Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees, including Clapp’s Fa- 
vorite, and d’Anjou. Plum, Cherry, and Peach Trees. = 
= Trees, large size. r 1 





Lady of Lake, and other new Sma 
‘rnits. 30,000 Arbor Vitz. 40,000 Norway Spruce, very fine. 
Send for Catalogues. 


KENTUCKY STRAWBERRY. 


Large, late, and a valuable market berry, ripening after 
other Strawberries and before Raspberries; just fills up the 
interregnum in the fruit season. 

WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


184. Acres planted with Small Fruits. Large 
- - stock of Plants for sale ; also of that potato that 
has no eg me for earliness, productiveness, and quality, 
“The Early Rose.” Send for prices. 
JOHN S. COLLINS, 
‘Moorestown, N. J. 











Grape Vines! 25 Dollars per 1,000. Grape Vines! 


For the next 60 days I will sell Concord Vines at $25 per 
1,000. By 10,090 cheaper. Hartford, $5 per 1,000. Ives’ $4.00. 
Other sorts very cheap. Address 

Oct. 1869. DR. H. SCHRAEDER, Bloomington, Mlinois, 


K* ERYBODY Wants MARTHA! 
The best woITE GRAPE for general cultivation. Send 
stamps for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of over ONE 
HUNDRED VARIETIES Of Grapes and Small Fruits, to 
GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 








FEENTUCKY (Late) STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
$3 per doz.; $15 per 100. Albany, $3 per 1,000. Ear] 
Rose, $6 per bbl.; 10 bbls. for $50. All shipped at Philadel- 

phia. JOHN §S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 





IVES’ SEEDLING GRAPE VINES. 


The best, most reliable, and other choice varieties for sale; 
and anything in the Small Fruit line. Apply for price lists 


with stamps, to 
LEWIS FINCH, Plainville, Ohio. 


Berberry Seed. 


‘The Berberry is unsurpassed for hedge fence, never winter- 
kills, grows dense and thorny, and bears a berry excellent 
for preserving. Best to plant in fall; full instructions sent 
with seed. Don’t plant near wheat. Per %., post-paid, by 
mail, $3; per oz., 50 cts.: per package. 15 cents. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








TO THE SEED TRADE. 


Our Preliminary Wholesale Price List of 
Seeds for dealers only, dated Oct. 1, 1869, will be mailed to 
applicants. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

15 John St., New York. 


Andre Leroy’s Nurseries, 
at_ Angers, France, the most extensive in Europe, 
For Catalogues apply to 
BRUGUIERE & THEBAND, 
P. O. Box 15. 


51 Cedar St., New York. 
O NURSERYMEN.—250 bushels Peach Seed 
for sale at 45 cents per bushel. Address 
A. A. BAKER, Camden, Delaware. 











AVISON’S THORNLESS BLACK RASPBER- 

RY.—Get your plants of the tirst_disseminator, who 
pce only trom selected stock. For origin, prices, 
how to cultivate, &c., send for circular to JOSEPH SINTON, 
Angola, Erie Co,, N. Y. 


OUR PRICE LIST 


Of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines, Roses, &c., is now 
ready, and will be mailed free. 

JOHN R. & A. MURDOCH, Nurserymen, Florists, and 
Seedsmen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, 
Herb, Tree, Shrub, and Evergreen 
Seeds, with directions for culture, 
in large or small quantities, pre- 
paid, by mail or otherwise. 25 
sorts of either for $1.00, prepaid. 
Send for Priced List. Seeds on Commission. Agents want- 
ed. Wholesale lists ready. Also Small Fruits, Plants, and 
Bulbs, &c., by mail, prepaid. B.M. WATSON, Old Colony 


Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842, 











. LEE & SHEPARD, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass., will give to any respectable per- 
son (male or female) who will write to them, such informa- 
lion as will enable them to make money. 





MPLOYMENT.— “ Pleasant and Profitable’’ 
Books. Send stamp for particulars to 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 





oe FexOW THYSELF.’’—For $4 a copy of Tue 
ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and a 

copy of American Agriculturist, will be sent_a year to one 

address, by 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 





ANNALS OF BEE-CULTURE.—A Bee-keepers’ year-book. 
Contents original, by the best_practical_bee-keepers. Just 
issued. Price 50c., by mail. D. L. ADAIR, Hawesville, Ky. 
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PURE BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS.—Bred 
and shipped by J. W.& M. IRWIN, Penninctonville, 
Chester Co., Penn. Send for Circular. 


HE OHIO IMPROVED CHESTER 

HOGS produce the greatest amount of 

Pork, for food consumed, of any known breed. 

Send stamp for its description, and a great variety 

- of other Thoroughbred and Imported Animals 
and Fowls. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio, 

See statement of Hon. John Danforth, on page 463, of 

December Agriculiurist. 


LARGE STOCK. 


Hon. John Danforth, New London, Conn., sent a sworn 
statement to the Agricultural Department, Washington, 
D. C., under date of Dec. 28th, 1868, that two Ohio Improved 

Hogs, purchased of L. B. Silver, Salem, O., weighed 
when 20% months old, as follows: one named Slick, one 
thousand three hundred and fifty-four (1,854), one named 
Beauty, one thousand four hundred and fifty-two (1,452). 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Warranted as pure bred stock as can be obtained in Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. Bred and for sale by 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr. & CO., Marshaliton, Pa. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


PoOwWLs from Imported Stock for Sale. — Light 
Asiatic Brahmas, two one-year-old pullets anda spr ng 

cock for $15; ora trio, this spring chickens, for $12. 

dans, two one-year-old pullets and_a spriig cock, $20. 

Address W. S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


LACK SPANISH, LIGHT BRAHMAS, and 
Grey Dorkings. Bred with great care, from selected 
birds, $7 per trio. 
EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 























FANCY PIGEONS AND POULTRY. — The 
Second Annual Exhibition ef the American Columbrean 
Society, will be held at 956 Broadway, cor. of 28th St., com- 
mencing Monday, 13th December, closing Saturday 18th inst. 
Yor particulars apply to LOUIS M. LESLY, Secretary, 
17 Crosby St., New York City. 


BPURE WHITE LEGGED DERBY and other 
Game Fowils for sale. For terms, &c., address 
A. 8. EATON, Staffordville, Conn. 
IGHT BRAHMAS, GOLD AND SILVER HAM- 


burgs, and African Bantams, &c., for sale, very fine. 
J. D. SHELTON, Jamaica, L. I., N. ¥ 


ECONOMICAL 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Rates Lower than other Mutual Compan- 











ies, with equal Safety and Soundness, 


Premiums Non-Forfeitable from the first 
Payment. 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY INSURED 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

A dividend, on the contribution plan, was made in cash to. 
holders of Policies on the 14th of June last, which amounted, 
on some Policies, to THIRTY PER CENT, and averaging over 
ten a cent. This, with the low rates of premium charged 
by this company, which are equal toa dividend in hand of 
from 15 to 20 per cent, make it one of the most desirable Life 
Companiesin the country for those contemplating insurance. 

Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, as per Massachusetts Reports, 
1868, $176.72. Expected losses for year 196% as per Actuaries’ 
calculation, $29,900. Actual loss, NOTHING. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON THE LIVES OF 
FEMALES AT TABLE RATES, 
SIMON 8. BUCKLIN, Pres’t. 
C. G. McKNIGHT, Vice-Pres’t. 
Hon. Exizur WricuHT, Actuary. 
A. H. Oxrz,M. D.,and =) ed Baan? 
Parana MD, (eo mare. 
WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
References: DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.; HOYT, 
SPANGES & CO. 
Philadeiphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston. 





FOR 1870.—THE PICTORIAL ANNUAL of 
Phrenolegy and Physiognomy, with 50 engravings, 
now ready. Only 25 cents by first post. Address 

Broadway, New York. Agents Wanted. 


§, I, WELLS, 


ou- - 





“Take it all in all,itis the best magazine for children in 
the world.”—Zhe Sunday-school Times. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR: 


An Illustrated Magazine for the Little Ones. 





Edited by T. S. ARTHUR. 


"S HOUR 
THE CHILDREN’S K 
is the most beautifully illustrated magazine published. 
For 1870, it will exceed in interest and beauty all previous 
years. 
, In THe CHILDREN’s Hour for January will be published 
four original illustrations, on tinted paper, by Bensell, and 
engraved by Lauderbach, of Longfellow’s exquisite poem, 


| lishments, Designs of eg and all su 





“THE CHILDREN'S HOUR.” 


Alice Cary, Virginia F. Townsend, Phoebe Cary, Mrs. M. | 
O. Johnson, T. 8. Arthur, Mrs. L. A. B. Curtis, Ada M. Ken- | 
nicott, Mrs. M. L. Clark, Rosella Rice, bene L——, Kate 
, eta and many other gifted authors, write regularly 
or 


| 
1 ~ ATS 
THE CHILDRENS HOUR, | 
and will make it for 1870 the most attractive and charming | 
children’s magazine in the country. 

{ 

| 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 


is pronounced by the secular and religious press, by fathers | 
and mothers all over the land, by ministers of all denomina- | 
tions, the purest and best magazine for children in the 
world. YOUNG AND OLD everywhere read 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


with delight and profit. It speaks, through simple form of 
Tanguage, the highest truths, and while the little ones are 
fascinated by its sweet stories, these heavenly truths drop 
like good seeds into their minds to bear fruit in after years. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 





Every one sending aclub of five or more subscribers to 
THE CHILDREN’S Hovr, will receive as a premium ¢ i 
of one of our splendid steel engravings, “BED-TIME,” or 
“THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” £nclose ten cents to pay for 
cost of mailing. 

PREMIUMS. 

Tool-Chests, Books, Dolls, Sewing Machines, Silver Ware, 
Organs, &c., &c., are offered by the publishers as premiums 
for subscribers. ge" Send for Premium List and Speci- 
men number, Address 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SONS, 


809 & 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE! SPLENDID 
CHROMO PICTURES IN EACH NUMBER! 


DEMOREST’S 


YOUNG AMERICA. 


THIS MOST INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MAGAZINE 


comprises numerous and most novel features that are pecu- 
liarly its own, and entirely free from the gross exaggerations 
so common to juvenile literature. Our Monthly YoUNG AMER- 
IcA also presents SPLENDID CHROMO, COLORED and other 
ENGRAVINGS, the best STORIES, PUZZLES, PRIZES, MUSIC, 
and a hostof NEW AND INTERESTING SUBJECTS, that not 
only command the attention of Boys and Girls, but serve to 
purify and elevate their minds, and to communicate much 
valuable information, and prove a well-spring of pieeere 
in the household. Yearly Subscription, $1.50, with AGOOD 
MICROSCOPE, or A PEARL-HANDLED POCKET-KNIFE, 
or A BEAUTIFUL BOOK, as premium to each subscriber, 


AND SPLENDID PREMIUMS GIVEN FOR CLUBS, 


Specimen copies, with circulars, mailed free on receipt 
of 10 cents, Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


838 Broadway, New York. 








A SPLENDID PRIZE FOR THE LADIES. 


The Finest, most Pleasing, and Best Parlor Engraving ever 
published in America, presented to each Subscriber. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 


UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 


THE MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE. 


DEMOREST’s MONTHLY combines the only reliable Fashions 
and Full-sized Patterns, with the best Original Stories, 
Poems, Music, Home Matters, and other useful and enter- 
taining literature. It is illustrated and printed in the high- 
est style of art, and is now acknowledged the most useful 
and complete Ladies’ Magazine. Yearly subscription only 
$3.00, with the most costly and valuable premium ever offered 
by any publisher, being a large and magnificent “ Line and 
Stipple” Engraving, just completed, size 28 by 35 inches, 
entitled, “THE Picnic; or, THE FourtH or Jury,” from 
an original Painting by Lilly M. Spencer. The Plate cost 
over $7,000, and is pronounced by competent judges the 
most finished and elaborate work of art ever engraved in 
America, Copies were to be sold at from $10 to $20 each, 
but are now to be obtained by the subscribers to DEMOREST’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, free. The Engraving is sent by mail, 
secured on a roller. Postage 10 cents, which must be in- 
cluded. Splendid premiums for Clubs, at $3.00 each, with 
the above premium to cach subscriber. Address 

DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, &38 Broadway, New York. 

Specimen copies of the Magazines, with circulars giving 

full particulaxs, mailed free on receipt of 15 cents, 











A 
TRIAL 
Trip, 


3 Monthy 


for 
30 
Cents, 


THE HORTICULTURIST, 
Improved, Beautified, and Invigorated. 


All ye who love Fruits, Flowers, wg ge Rural Embel 

ects ~ 
Life, Literature, Art, or Taste, should take a Trial nate ey 
months or a year. —. rial Trip subscriber will receive 
a Premium of a choice Engraving, “ Country Pieasures.” 
Terms, yearly, $2.50. Specimen copies, per month, 25 cts, 
Illustrated Prospectus free for Postage Stamp. 2 . 

HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Editor and Proprietor 
7 Murray St., New York 
¢3™ See Advt. in Sept. Agriculturist for Premiums. * ~ 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermons in Plymouth 
Pulpit (the only cemplete form in which they are pub- 
lished), are being read by people of every class and denom. 
ination, all over this country and Europe. They are full of 
vital, beautiful religious thought and feeling. Plymouth 
Pulpit is published weekly, and contains Mr. DEECHER's 
Sermons and Prayers, in form suitable for preservation and 
binding. For sale by all News-dealers. Price 10 cents, 
Yearly subscriptions received by the publishers, $3 giving 
two handsome volumes of over 40) pages cach. Nalf-yearly, 
$1.75. A new and superb Steel Portrait of Mr. Leecher, 
presented to all yearly Subscribers. The Publishers wi} 
send “PLYMOUTH PULPIT” and “THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION”? (whose combined prices are $5.50), for 
Four Dollars a year, to one address. 


ypustT PUBLISHED: 
THE 


GREAT NATIONAL SONG, 


ENTITLED 


“The Starry Flag.” 


Written by H. MILLARD, Esq., the Author of “ Waiting,” 
“ Viva VAmerica,” &¢., &C. 

This beautiful gem is arranged for the Piano, and every 
lover of his country should have acepy. Printed on heavy 
Music Paper. Price 10 cents. It is also contained in the 
October Number of HITCHCOCK'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE (now ready). Price 25 cents. Mailed free on 


receipt of price. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
; Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 
N. B.—Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY & PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
By JOHN B. GOUGH. 


A complete history of his life, his almost superhuman 
struggle against intemperance, with vivid pen pictures of 
what hesawin Europe. The whole enlivened with affect- 
ing incidents full of interest and pathos. The work will be 
beautifully bound and illustrated. There can be no opposi- 
tion. Every one wants #. Agents are taking from 20 to 50 
orders a day. The lowest report yet received is 22 orders 
in $8 days, Address the publisiers, 

BILL, NICHOLS & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


REAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Let those who want a first-class Lady’s Magazine and 
a first-class Weekly Paper, send at once for a sample copy of 
THE LADY’S FRIEND 
aud THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 

and see the unequaled inducements offered. $2.0 a year for 
each. $4 for both. Four copies for $6, with a splendid pre- 
mium engraving. Five copies (and one gratis), $8. Sample 

copies of both will be sent (post-paid) for fifteen cents. 


Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


vyN I L a. O NO 8 
JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 
An Illustrated Magazine, devoted to the 


Cultivation of Fruit, Flowers, & Vegetables. 


Subscription price $3. 

TWO PLANTS of the PRESIDENT WILDER STRAW- 
BERRY given to each subscriber for 1870. 

Plants to be delivered in the Spring of 1870. 

Sample copies sent free. 

Subscribers for 1870 may have the remaining numbers of 
this year free, dating from time their subscription was re- 
ceived at our office. Address 

TILTON’S JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 
Boston. 





























Agents Wanted Everywhere! 


More reading matter, better illustrations, and more ifberal 
Premiums are given v 
U SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, 
than by ony other Young People’s Magazine published. 
“HELP ME UP!” <A magnificent engraving drawn by 
Bonsell, and engraved on steel by Sartain. worth $2.50, to 
every subscriber for 25 cents! Sample numbers of the VISI- 
TOR, With Premium lists and full instructions to Agents, sent 
ost-paid for 10 cents, Add-es: PAUGHADAY & BECKER, 
ublishers, 424 Walnut °t,, Philwiclphia, Pa, 
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ke HOOPES & COMPANY, 


Produce & Gen’ral Commission Merchants, 
No. 94 Warren St., New York, 
icit col nsignments of every description of Produce, &c., 
— as th s complete facilities of giving satisfaction 
y sare of consignments and disposing of the 
heh est market prices 
x ilf be notified on, and their shipments will be 
iately after arrival, ifno request to hold is made. 
vill be sent within FIVE E DAYS after receipt of 
consignments. Per sons sending to us will avoid the vexa- 
tious” delay in_ obtaining their money that they endure by 
shipping to other Commission houses, Advances made on 
col nents to any amount, by draft, or otherwise, Send 
for our extensive weekly Price Current — most complete 
repor t of New York market prices of Produce and Grocer- 
blis shes 1, Itis furnished free. Marking plates and ship- 
ds furnished. <A trial of our house will prove our 
ns. 






















M, DAVENPORT & CO., 1, 2, and 4, Del. 
I et, Ph iladelphiz 1, Dealers in fruit and produce. 
nd shi pping orders meet with prompt atten 
; concerning prices, &c., promptly answered, 


SALE, or Exchange for Land in 8. 
following: 40,000 extra 2 and My ‘A 
herry trees, 60,000 Peach, 3,000 ‘Golden 
{ Peach, Martha ad other grapes. Large ‘stock Plum 
Seo dlings , Osage Plants, Early Nose Potatoes, and general 
variety trees and Pl: ints, Also, 8) Acres Prairie Land near 
Wolcott Station, White Co., Ind. ., and a lot of from 5 to 30 
acres of land, with good house, outbuildings, and orchard, 
near Trotwood Station, 6 mation: ba Bo! Dayton, Ohio. 
Wauted to buy land in 8. W. Misso 
JOHN WAMPLEL, Trotwood, Ohio. 


Frans! FARMS.—Best of soil for grain, grass, 
and fruits, 2t $25 per acre. 84 miles south of Philadel- 
phia. Delightful climate. Thousands are settling, and the 
plicg is growing rapidly. Improved placeg also for sale. 
Adarces TAS, K. LANDIS, Vineland, N, J. 





xOR 


Missouri, hong 


1 other 















10 acres in orchard, a fine 


pot 4.00) inhabitants. 
For particulars 


jon; SJ, 4 young trees in nursery. 
“3 voy Box 53, Olney, 


AY arCECoUrs 
DIME MUSIC. 
1¢ Starry Fla 


. g- 

le th istery Lells. 

3. Do Not Forget Me. 

$7, Jonny May Polka. 

4}, The Old Mousquetaire. 
G 


addres 


















No. 45. nevieve March. 
No. 4h. Thes a Flower. 
No. 43. Alpine Bells. 

No. 42. Try Again 

N i. Valliance Polka. 
N Tie Bridge. 

N $i 


apelr 
Vaverly Waltz. 
1 g che Heather. 







rdon C ity J 
he Boac rp th at Lights Me Home. 


LSESLS sists 
AABAAAAY 


COCOCCOOO 







UZ. 
ars I Pine for Thee. 
1d Duchess Waltz 
1g Har = ‘Against ‘the Stream. 
n March. 
2 : Frost Flower. 
* Dangh iter of Eve. 
). The Nun’s Prayer. 
» aust March. 










alop. 
3. Sleep Well, Sweet An 
- Orphee Aux Enters Galo 
ti3 Better to paugh then be Sighing. 


_ 


3. Weddi ng March. 
2. My Soul to God, My Heart to Thee. 
1. / Any il Chorus 
The above can be obtained of music and periodical deal- 
ers generally. The whole 50 a (post-paid) on receipt 
of $5, or any of the se rics ont ofa rice, 10 cents cach. 


BENJ. HiT HCOCK, pg 
of Beekman Street, New Y 
814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


- THE PACIFIC GLEE BOOK. 


BY F. W. ROOT AND J, B. MURRA 
, WV ith paptans cunts utions from such authors as Geo. F. 
toot, P. P. Bliss, T. Towne, S. Wesley Martin, R. 8. Tay- 
lor, T. Wood, C. T. Lockwood, W. J. Robjohn, &¢., &¢ 
This Glee book {3 full of new, fresh, and beautiful things. 
Same size and price as “New Coronet "$1. 25, or $12 a 
dozen. For sale at all _— an Music stor 
OOT & CADY, aitteen. Ill. 


Rapid Sale! 25,000 already inuse. The 
Demand Increasing. 

THE CHORAL TRIBUTE 

By L.O. EMERSON. (Until Noy. 1—Clergymen, Choris- 


ters, and ‘Teachers, who have not yet examined this valuable 
work, will be rps d with a single copy at $1.25—postage 

















paid). Pri 3.50 per dozen, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
2 C. ‘DITSON & CO., New York. 
OUNG AND MIDDLE-AGED MEN OUT 


OF EMPLOYMENT, will please address for the Direc- 
tory of Graduates of this Institution, containing the names 
of inore than one thousand assisted to situations by me, 
Situations guaranteed to all meritorious graduates. Address 

H. G. EAST M! AN, LL. D., Eastman_Business College 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Oe 


JR SALE.—A fine Cotton Plantation in East- 
ern Louisiana. Wellimproved. 720 acres. 
Apply to W. 





F. KERNAN, 


acre farm in Egypt for sale, 144 miles from 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


The publisher has completed arrangements for enlarging 
and improving the scope and character of MAPLE LEAVES 
that willrender it in all re spects worthy of its reputation and 
popularity; and which, for the chari icter of its contents, 

shall be inferior to none of its higher-priced contemporaries. 

The Illustrations will be by the best artists. Fiction of 
powerful interest will form ‘the prominent feature of its 
ICs, but with this will be associated Popular Articles on 

fopics of the Day, Striking Narratives, Biographical Me- 
moirs, Papers on Social Subjects, Domestic Economy, and 
Useful and Scientific Articles, which, it is believed, will be 
read with interest in ever mily circle to w hich’ MaPLe 
LEAVES {is destined to find its way. It will also contain 
short Poems by eminent writcrs; but the object of its Editor 
will be to avoid all subjects which, however acceptable to 
classes or individuals, are not of gener: nl interest. 

It will be printed on a superior pape r, each number con- 
sisting of Twenty-four pages, quarto (three columns each), 
in a neat cover. 

The terms are Firry Cents per year; Five copies for 
$2.00. Specimen copies and Premium List sent on receipt 
of six cents. 

All who send their subscriptions this month (November) 
will receive the number for December 1869, Frere. Address 


O. A. ROORBACH, 


102 Nassav Sr., New York. 


TEXHE PAINTERS’ HAND BOOK, 25 ‘cents.— 
The Confectioners’ Hand Book, 25 cents.—The Art of 
Public § Breaking, : 25 cents. —Elocution without a Master, 15 
cents.— of Wonders, 25 cents.—Parlor Tableaux, 
25 cents.—Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents.—Short-Hand with: 
out a Master, 25 cents.—Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents.— 
French in a Fortnight, 15 cents.—The net Speaker, 15 
cents.—The Toilet Vac? Mecum, 25 cents.—Ventriloquism 
Made Easy, 15 cents. Either of the above will be sent by 
mail, cea i paid, on receipt of the price, by 
ROORBACH, 102 N: rae St., 


Sewing Machines Given Away ! 


Pianos, Organs, Writing Desks, Work Boxes, Chromos, and 
hundreds of elegant premiums given for clubs to 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD, 
A monthly musical magazine, only $1 a year. Specimen 
copies with NEw PreMIuM List, sent to any address. * 
8. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


10,009 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST ana NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 1,308 
Ches mnt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NICE PRESENT. — Any boy or girl 

who will write us a letter and send a postage stamp, 
shall receive a sample copy of the KIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
for Young People. Price per vear, $2.50. Hans Andersen 
writes for it. ag “4 HOUGHTON, Publishers, 459 
Broome Street, New York. 


END 25 CENTS immediately for the 
BRIGHT SIDE, One year ; one of the prettiest, altogeth- 
er the cheapest, and many say the best paper ever published 
for young people. Specimen sent for stamp. Say where 
you saw this advertisement. 
ALDEN & TRUE, Publishers, Chicago, II]. 


NEW ONION SEED. 


Crop of 1869, of my own growing from fine specimens =| 
the earliest ra _care ully selected by hand, My fal 
prices are as follow 
Early Round Yellow Danvers Xie Tb. $5.00. Extra Early 
Flat Yellow, per Ib. $5.00. Le ane Red, per 1b. $5.00. 
Large Red W iRtiverteld Pe} 
AMES J. I GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 
— AND GUARDIANS.—I will prove 
to you, if you will address me, that Ican do more for 
young men preparing for active, successful life, than any 
man in the Nation, in the shortest time, and at the least ex- 
pense. H.G. EASTMAN, LL. D., Eastman Business Colle e, 
Poughkeepsie, N. - 












New York. 




















I LL TFT Oo N? $ 
Fashionable Initial Note Paper and 
Envclopes, 
Neatly put upin Dollar or Half-Doilar Boxes, and sENT BY 
MAIL, POST-PAID, to any part of the country on receipt of 


price. Send for a box to J. E. TILTON & CO 
Boston, Miss. 


GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH; 

Or, How to Grow Vegetables and Fruits. By the late 
William N. White, of Athens,Ga. With additions by 
Mr. J. Van Buren and Dr. James Camak. Revised and 
newly stereotyped, Illustrated. Price $2.00. 
‘It is very comprehensive, embracing all the improved 
kinds of fruits and vegetables and the modern modes and 
implements of tillage.—Richmond, Va., Dispatch. 

Though intended particularly for the Southern Gardener, 
it will be found valuable to horticulturists in every part of 
the country.—Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 
t supplies a place long vacant in Southern literature, and 
should be in the hands of every man or woman who culti- 
yates a foot of ground.—Mobile Daily Tribune. 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New-York. 


A VALUABLE HOME LIBRARY. 
BACK VOLUMES 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The publishers of the American Agricultur ést can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth to 
the Twenty-seventh. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained 
in books ‘costing three times as much money. Price of 
each bound volume, at the Office. $2.00; sent post-paid, 











Clinton, La. 


MAPLE LEAVES! 


x NEW BOOK FOR ALL 


STUDENTS OF AGRIC ULTURE. 





AGRICULTURAL 
Qualitative and Quantitative 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


EDITED BY 


G. C. CALDWELL, 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in the Cornell 
University. 


Teachers of Agricultural Chemistry have long felt the 
need of a text book which should serve as a guide to the 
analysis of soils, manures, and the products of the farm. 
The present work is very thorough, beginning with the 
preparation of reagents and giving the most approved 
methods of manipulation. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his book shows that he has 
not contented himself with editing the works of others, 
but has given much of his own experience. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—TuHE REAGENTS. 
List of the reagents needed, with directions for prepar- 
ing them, when not more readily obtained otherwise, 
and for testing their purity. 


CHAPTER II.—ANALYTICAL MANIPULATION. 
Determination of specific gravity, solution, evaporation, 
precipitation, filtration (including Bunsen’s new meth- 
od), weighing of residues and precipitates, measur- 
ing and dividing solutions, and calculation of results. 


CHAPTER III.—REactTions AND METHODS OF QUANTI- , 
TATIVE ESTIMATION. + 


Potassium, sodium, ammonium, barium, calcium, mag- 
nesium, aluminium, iron, manganese, zinc, lcad, 





copper, and arsenic; silicic, sulphuric, carbonic, 
phosphoric, nitric, hydrochloric, hydrocyanic, hydro- 
ferrocyanic, hydrosulphuric, hydriodic, hydrofluoric, 
oxalic, acetic, tartaric, citric, malic, lactic, uric, hip- 
puric, and tannic acids; cellulose, starch, gum, the 
sugars, albuminoids, urea, fat, and alcohol. 


CHAPTER IV.—Sprcrat Metuops oF ANALYSIS. 


Course of Qualitative analysis, estimation of water, of 
organic matter, of sulphur and chlorine in organic 
compounds, special methods of separation of bases 
and acids, schemes of analysis. 

CHAPTER Y.—Anatysis or Sorts anp Rocks. 


Mechanical and chemical analysis, and examination of 
physical properties of soils, and examination of 
marl, limestone, and clay, 

CHAPTER VI.—FEnrriuizers. 
Farm-yard manure, urine, solid excrements, boge-meal, 
bone-black, bone-ash, phosphorite, guano, super- 
phosphate, gypsum, salt, potash compounds, and 
Chili saltpetre. : 

CHAPTER VII.—AsuHEs. 
Ashes of plants, of animal substances, and of fuel. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Fopprer anv Foon. 
Fodder plants, beets, turnips, potatoes, seeds, meal, 
flour, milk, butter, cheese, and vinegar. 
CHAPTER IX.—Woo. anp Bark. 

Examination of wool and tanners’ bark, 
CHAPTER X.—BrvyERa@Es, 
Water and wine. 


CHAPTER XI.—Tastes, 


Metric system of weights and measures, atomic weights 
of elements, factors for calculating analyses, estima- 
tion of tannin in bark, etc. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





$2.50. Ornance Jupp & Co., 245 Broadw, ay, New York. 





245 Broadway, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
THA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the 
best Tea districts of China and Japan, and 
sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® bb. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per hb. 
BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 Sarr pound, 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


ound: , 
uNCcOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best. $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢c., best 40c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by nsing our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satistaction. ROASTED ( nground), 
80c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib, GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 
33c., best 85c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 


_ Braidwood, Will Co., Ill., Feb. 14th, 1869. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gentlemen :—Business, and a want of opportunity, have 
for the last eight months prevented me sending, or rather at- 
tending to our monthly club, whose orders I sent you regu- 
larly for about a year previous. Since that time many indeed 
have been the solicitations by many of the members, that I 
should once again commence and send club orders—for, as 
some declared, they had got no Tea,no matter what the 
price paid, since I quit sending the club orders. I have, 
therefore, at the urgent request of a few, resolved to send 
you a small order monthly, and as a beginning send you the 
following: ; 
English Breakfast.,John James, 
English Breakfast. .Jas. Reside. 
English Breakfast..John Runci 
Uncolored Japan... W: 
Imperial uy 
Young Hyson 0 a 
Oolong...............Pat. McGerrity...... 

ae —_ Larken 
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Yo 
English Breakt 
Uncolored Ja 


> 


«John James.. 
English’ Brea t..Geo. Simpson. 
Imperial........ ...Wm. Brooks 
qmpertal eT eee Wm. Brook Bases 

<nglish Breakfast..Wm. Brooks oe ie ae 

Address to John James, Braidwood, Will County, Illinois 

—per Merchants’ Express—to be collected on delivery ; anc 

oblige Yours respeetfully, JOHN JAMES. 
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Partiesssending club or other orders for less than $30 had 
better senda Post-oflice draft or money with their orders, to 
save the expense of collections by Express, but larger orders 
we will forward by express, ** to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting. up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compliment- 
ary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our ~ fia within thirty days, and have the money re- 
funded. 

N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce 
the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, 
(besides the Express charges) by sending directly to 
“ The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imita- 
tions. We do not, in any case, authorize the use of 
our name. 

POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of “ The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 


eeeeeeee 


: Great American Tea Company, : 
: Nos. 3{ and 33 VESEY-ST., 


see 
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Leaks onail kinds of Roofs, from any cause, 
and leaky joints around Chimneys, Dormer 
Windows, Sky Lights, &c.,can be readily re- 
paired by any one, at a trifling expense, with 
the Patent ASBESTOS CEMENT and AS- 
BESTOS ROOF COATING. 

For Sale at Hardware, Drug, and Paint 
Stores. Send for Circulars, Prices, etc. 


H, W. JOHNS, 
78 William St., N. Y. 


Manufacturer of Asbestos Roofing and Gen= 
eral Roofing Materials. Established in 1858. 
The Roofs of the Agriculturist Buildings 
are repaired and coated with these materi- 
als and have so far proven satisfactory. 
Eds. Agriculturist. 





Manufactured by 


The National Watch Co., 


OF ELGIN, ILL. 


Pronounced by Watch 

Makers, Railroad and Ex- 

ress men, East and West, 

fo be the most correct 
‘ Time Keepers made. 

W RL me | Avoid parties who ad- 

ce ‘ }/ vwertise to send Watches 

’ fg €.0.D.” PURPORTING 

: fy to be of our make. We 

Gine furnish none for that 

ae E urpose, There are imi- 

Aten tions in market. To 

: get GENUINE ELGIN 

WATCHES, apply to dealers in ro own locality or 
elsewhere, whens you know to be honorable.., 

Basiness Office and Sales Room’ 159 & 161 Lake 

Street, Chicago, IL 


PRATT'S ASTRAL OIL 


OR FAMILY USE— NO 
change of Lamps required—A 
erfectly Safe Illuminating Oil—Strict- 
Z; ly Pure—No Mixture, No Chemicals— 
ij. Will not Explode—Fire Test 145 de- 
= grees (being 35 degrees higher than is 
\s required by U.S. Government)—Une- 
\\sS qualled for Brilliancy and Economy— 
acked in the celebrated Guaranty 
Cans ratt’s “ Astral,” the safest and best 
Illuminating Oil. Tryit. Agents wanted in every town. 
At wholesale and retail by the Proprietors. 
House of CHARLES PRATT, 
(Established in 1770.) 
Manufacturers, Packers and Dealers 
in strictly First-Class Oils. 
Box 3,050. 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
Send for circulars, with testimonials and price lists, 


EAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE is a safe 

Pipe for Drinking Water. It is stronger than Lead 

Pipe of twice the weight, and costs about 

the same per foot. It has all the advant- 

agesof Lead pipe without the danger 

of being poisoned by Lead water. It 

is flexible, durable, and easily solder- 

ed. The use of this Pipe is recommend- 

ed by Physicians, Chemists, and Water 

Commissioners. Water drawn through 

it is as pure as if drawn through Silver, 

It is introduced into all the new Public 

Schools, Hospitals,. Dispensaries, and 

most of-the nrew fist-class buildings. _ It gives perfect satis- 

faction wherever used. Togive the cost per foot we should 

know the head or pres of water, and bore of Pipe. Send 

for Circular. _Address THE COLWELLS, SHAW & WIL- 

LARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Corner of llth 
Avenue and West 27th Street, New York. 

From the Rural New-Yorker, July 18, 1868. 

* Having examined _ this pipe we are satisfied that it pos- 
sesses great value and utility, and therefore voluntarily com- 
mend it to all who use water conveyed through pipes or 
faucets.”’ 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 
For Farm, Mining, or 


MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 


These machines require no brick-work; mounted on legs, 
they are especially adapted for use in_ Mills, Shops, Foun- 
dries, or Printing Rooms; or mounted on wheels, they are 
adapted for out-door work, Threshing, Wood Sawing, etc. 

Circulars, with er ig and _ prices, furnished on appli- 
cation to A. N. WOOD & CO., 

Eaton, Madison County, N.Y. 


Rural Improvements. 


R. M. CopELAND, Author of Country Life, furnishes plans 
and advice for laying out and planting Public and Private 
— of every description. MNefers to John M. Forbes, 
3oston; Rufas Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. 
Shaw, New York City; Rev. E. T. Fletcher, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; 0.8. Hubbell, Philadelphia, Penn.; Dr. John T. Gil 
man, Portland, Me. 40 Barrister’s Hall, Boston, Mass. 























THE 


NEW-YORK TIMES. 


_o 


A Political, Literary, and Miscel- 
laneous Newspaper, 


—_o—. 


The New-York Trwms,—started in September, 1851,—has 
for many years been recognized as among the most success- 
ful, popular, and influential newspapers in the country, It 
is still under the control and management of its original 
founders, who, with greatly increased resources and experi- 
ence, will spare no pains to extend and strengthen its claims 
upon the confidence and support of the public, 


The Trmks isa Republican journal, and will be devoted, 
as in the past, to an intelligent support of the Republican 
Party. It willsustain, with all its ability, the principles and 
It will adyo- 


cate those measures by which the honor, the peace, and the 


policy of General GRrANt‘s administration. 


prosperity, of the nation can be best conserved and pro. 
moted. It will vindicate our dignity before foreign nations, 
and will discountenance aught by which our self respect or 
our loye for republican institutions could be endangered, 


The Trmks desires to be judged by the highest possible 
standard of journalism. Its Eprrortan DEPARTMENT will 
be conducted in a spirit of fairness and impartiality, free 
alike from personal rancor or undue fayoritism; and will 
be the production ef the ablest and most experienced wri- 
tersupon all the subjects treated. Its ConresponpENcr 
will be full and timely. Its Reports will be prepared with 
the utmost care, and will embrace every fact or public utter- 
ance of opinion that possesses interest and importance. 
The LITERARY DEPARTMENT Will be in thoroughly eapalle 
hands, and will present a full review of the literature, the 
fine arts, the music, and the drama of the day, 


The Sunday edition of the Tres will include, in addition 
to all the news, selected and original literary matter of the 


most varied and agreeable character. 


The WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY editions of the Tres 
will be compiled with the greatest care, and will contain 
selections from the most important contents of the Daily 
issue, besides matters of interest to the agricultural sections 
of the country. <All who prefer a newspaper but once or 
twice a week will find these editions admirably suited to 
their requirements. 

Aspecial edition of the Trves for EvRoPEAN circulation 
will be published every Wednesday and Saturday, in time 
for the European mails, and will be valuable and wel 
come to our friends abroad, whether Americans or of any 
other nationality than our own. 

All these editions of the Tres are of the veuy largest 
size, on large quarto sheets, each containing fifty-six col- 
umns, printed in clear and legible type, at the following 
rates: 


MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, 


The Datty TrMeEs, per annum, including the Sunday 
Edition 

The DaILy TrmkEs, per annum, exclusive of the Sun- 
day Edition 

The Sunday Edition, per annum 

The Semi-WEEKLY, per annum 
Two copies, one year 
Ten copies, one year 

An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a splendid 

steel engraving of the late Henry J, Raymonp. 

The WEEKLY TIMEs, pcr annum 
Five copies, one year 
Ten copies, one year... ... 

An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a splendid 
steel engraving of the late Henry J. Raymonp, 

Twenty copies, one year 

An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a splendid 
steel engraving of the late Henry J. Raymonp. 
The European Edition, per annum, postage extra 

The Semi-Weekly and Weekly mailed to clergymen at the 
lowest club rates, 

These prices are invariable. Wehayenotraveling agents. 
Remit in drafts on New-York or Post-oftice Money Orders, 
if possible, and where neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a registered letter. All Postmasters aré 
obliged to register letters when requested to do so, and the 


system is an absolute protection against losses by mail, 


Address 


H. J. RAYMOND & CO., 
Times Office, New-York. 





